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L— ON    THE  GREAT  SEALS  OF    KING 

STEPHEN. 

BT  W.   DB  O.   BIBOHj  ESQ. 
(Bead  Beoember  17, 1878.) 

The  seals,  called  broad  seals  or  great  seals,  used  by 
King  Stephen,  present  some  very  attractive  features 
to  the  student  of  the  sphragistic  art,  as  developed 
during  the  twelfth  century,  in  England,  and  form  a 
test  for  the  large  number  of  baronial  seals  which 
came  into  use  about  this  period  or  very  shortly  after- 
wards- Their  consideration  also  is  not  without 
interest  to  the  palaeographer,  whose  efforts  are  mainly 
directed  to  the  ascertaining  of  the  style  of  hand- 
writing employed,  and  the  more  precise  date  of 
documents  issued  during  the  king's  reign,  inasmuch 
as,  the  position  of  the  seals  having  been  once  settled, 
they  enable  him  for  the  future  to  place  a  sealed  deed 
either  in  the  earlier  or  later  moiety  of  the  reign. 
The  historian  also  is  assisted  in  a  notable  degree,  if  a 
precise  period  can  be  assigned  to  the  currency  of 
either  of  the  two  types  used.  Every  definite  date 
obtained  bearing  upon  a  period  when  the  introduc- 
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edge  gone.  It  was  formerly  among  the  muniments 
of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  and  has  been  printed 
by  Mr.  A.  Way  in  his  account  of  Heading  Charters, 
in  the  "  Archaeological  Journal,"  vol.  xx.  p.  292,  no. 
xii.    The  text  is  thus : — 

Stephanos  Bex  Anglorom  Episcopo  Wirec  et  Comiti  de 
Warwic  et  Josticiariis  et  Vicecomitibns  et  Baronibus  et 
ministris  de  Warwicscirar^salatem .  Precipio  qnod  Abbas  de 
Bading'  teneat  terram  et  homines  snos  de  Bochintona  •  ifca 
bene  et  in  pace  et  Ubere  et  quiete  •  in  pratis  et  Pasturis  et 
Aqnis  et  via  et  Semitis  et  divisis  .  cum  omnibus  quietationi- 
bns  snis  de  placitis  omnibus  et  querelis  et  sciris  et  hondredis 
et  occasionibus  sicut  melius  tenuemnt  tempore  regis  Henrici 
et  die  qua  fuit  yivus  et  mortuus.  Quia  ecclesia  ilia  in  manu 
et  tutela  mea  est  propria  sicut  erat  in  manu  regis  Henrici  . 
teste  B.  de  Uer  .  apud  Westmonasterium, 

There  are  no  precise  means  of  settling  the  date, 
but  the  fact'that  the  deed  is  a  confirmation  to  the 
abbey  of  Reading,  of  liberties  enjoyed  imder  Henry 
I.,  leads  us  to  suppose  that  it  cannot  have  been  very 
long  before  it  was  obtained  from  the  king.  An 
itinerary  of  Stephen  would  form  a  very  valuable  aid 
to  the  settling  of  the  date  of  these  charters  ;  it  is, 
however,  doubtful  if  such  a  work  could  be  brought 
to  a  successful  issue. 

Engravings  of  this  seal  will  be  found  in  Speed's 
Mistort/y  ed.  1650,  p.  455 ;  the  Trisor  de  Numismatique 
et  de  Olyptiquey  pi.  II.  fig.  2 ;  the  reverse  only  in 
Hewitts'  Armour  and  Weapons  in  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  144  ; 
and  in  the  series  of  Photographs  of  the  British  Museum,, 
published  under  direction  of  C.  Harrison,  Esq.,  no. 
953.  The  Add.  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  6728,  f.  11, 
has  also  a  figure  of  the  seal. 
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newly-made  sovereign  during  the  space  of  time 
elapsing  between  the  death  of  his  predecessor  and 
the  day  of  his  own  coronation.  In  this  latter  signifi- 
cation Bichard  I.  styles  himself  Dominus  Angliee  in 
a  charter  among  the  archives  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster at  the  new  Record  OflSce,^^  granted  nearly  a 
month  after  the  death  of  Henry  II.,  and  before  his 
own  coronation  (as  has  been  shewn  by  Mr.  W. 
Hardy).  But  the  fact  of  a  ceremony  of  coronation 
not  having  been  performed  no  more  invalidates  the 
fact  that  Mathildis  was  practically  the  queen  of 
England,  than  the  coronation  of  Henry,  son  of  Henry 
H.,  as  a  king  joint  in  rule  with  his  father  entitles 
him  to  a  place  among  the  regnant  sovereigns,  be- 
cause he  never  enjoyed  the  practical  results  of  his 
office,  namely,  absolute  rule. 

The  consideration  of  the  second  seal  tends  to 
indicate  the  alteration  of  the  type  subsequent  to 
his  liberation  from  the  hands  of  the  Empress,  and  it 
is  most  natural  to  suppose  that  this  alteration  is  owing 
to  the  destruction  or  loss  of  his  seal  consequent  to  his 
own  capture  and  incarceration.  At  the  same  time,  if 
we  carefully  review  a  statement  in  the  Archaeologia," 
respecting  a  charter  of  which  I  shall  presently  give 
the  text,  there  would  appear  to  be  reason  for 
supposing  the  change  to  have  been  effected  before  the 
king's  defeat.  It  is,  that  the  seal  itself  from  which 
Sandford  engraved  the  only  engraving  of  Stephen's 
seal  given  in  his  work,  having  the  late  type,  is  stated 
to  have  been  appended  to  a  deed  in  the  Duchy  Office, 
restoring  to  Milo  of  Gloucester  certain  lands  which 

w  t  ArchfiBologia,'  xxrii,  110. 
u  id,  zzTi,  460. 
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from  the  elbow,  in  the  right  elevating  a  drawn  sword,  the 
point  inclining  to  the  head  of  the  king,  in  the  left  an  orb 
sormoonted  by  a  cross  patt^e  upon  a  foot,  on  which  is  an 
eagle  close.  In  the  field  between  the  point  of  the  sword 
and  the  king's  head  is  an  estoile  of  seven  points 
radiated. 

Legend  between  two  plain  annuli : 

*  STEPHANVS  •  DEI  •  GRATIA  •  REX 
ANQLORVM. 

Rev.  The  king  on  a  charger  passant  to  the  right,  whose 
trappings  consist  of  bit,  reins,  saddle  and  saddle-cloth,  stirmp 
and  leathers,  and  peytrel  adorned  with  five  spherical  pen- 
dants. The  monarch  is  habited  in  a  hauberk  of  inter- 
linked chain-mail  with  continuoas  coif,  surmounted  by  a 
helmet  of  Phrygian  form ;  behind  the  head  are  seen  ties 
which  fastened  the  casque  or  coif.  A  bowed  kite-shield  is 
slung  in  front  over  his  nock  by  the  guigo,  and  in  his  right 
hand  ho  carries  a  long  lance  with  broad  point,  having  a 
flag  on  which  is  a  cross  pattee,  and  four  long  wavy 
streamers. 

Legend  within  two  plain  annuli : 

*  STEPHANVS  DEI  GRATIA  DVX  NOR- 
MANNORVM. 

10.  A  charter  among  the  muniments  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  now  in  the  Record  Office,  No.  15,  bears 
an  impression  in  white  wax,  covered  with  a  light 
brown  varnish,  of  the  second  type  of  Stephen's  seal  ; 
it  is  very  imperfect,  the  right  hand  half  being  want- 
ing.    The  text  is  as  follows  : — 

Stephanus  rex  Anglorum  Archiepiscopis  Episcopis  Ab- 
batibus  Justiciariis  Comitibus  Vicecomitibus  Baronibus  et 
Omnibus  Ministris  et  fidelibus  suis  totius  Anglie  t^  salutem. 
Sciatis  me  dedisse  et  concessisse  hereditarie  Willelmo 
Comiti  LincolnisB  domum  Walteri  de  Amundevilla  de  Chini- 
erbi  .  et  quicquid  ad  eam  pertinet  in  Chinierbi  .  et  in  Osgo- 
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tebi .  et  in  Ouresbi  .  et  in  omnibas  aliis  locis  .  ita  quod 
qaamdia  habebo  episcopatum  Lincolniensem  in  manu  mea  r^ 
ipse  Comes  earn  bene  et  in  pace  earn  tenebit .  vel  si  evenerit 
quod  A[lexander]  episcopus  mecum  pacem  fecerit  t^  vel  alios 
episcopus  Lincolniensis  substitutus  fiierit  r^  escambinm  inde 
dabo  ad  valens  de  dominio  ineo  r^  Lincolniensi  ecclesiffi  .  et 
ipse  Comes  predictus  tenebit  domum  de  Chinierbi  cum  ter- 
ris  predictis  bene  et  in  pace  .  et  libere  .  et  quiete  .  sicut 
feodum  suum  et  horeditarie  de  me  .  et  de  heredibus  meis  • 
testibus  Bicardo  filio  Ursi  .  et  Ing[eramo]  .  .  .  e  .  [Apud] 
Oxeneford. 

William  de  Roumare,  Eaii  of  Lincoln,  probably 
obtained  the  dignity  of  Earl  from  the  capture  of  the 
King  at  Lincoln  by  the  Empress  Maud,  in  a.d,  1141. 

The  cause  of  the  dispute  between  Bishop  Alexan- 
der, who  held  the  see  from  a.d.  1123  to  20  July,  a.d. 
1147,  has  been  related  at  some  length  by  William  of 
Malmesbury^^  and  Roger  Hoveden.^*  The  bishop- 
ric of  Lincoln  was  soon  afterwards  restored  to  the 
bishop,  who  died  shortly  after  his  return  from  Pope 
Eugenius,  in  a.d.  1147.  Mr.  William  Hardy,  in  his 
description  of  this  charter  in  the  Duchy  catalogue, 
assigns  the  years  1139x1141  as  the  limits  of  date, 
because  the  Eail  of  Lincoln  herein  mentioned,  to- 
gether with  his  half-brother,  the  Earl  of  Chester, 
having  received  provocation  at  the  hands  of  the  king, 
joined  the  party  of  the  Empress  Maud.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  Earl,  who 
enjoyed  his  title  at  least  until  a.d.  1143,  long  after 
the  decisive  discomfiture  of  the  Empress,  was  in  op- 
position to  the  King;  it  is  much  more  probable  that  he 

^*  *Gc8ta  Eogum,'  ed.  Hardy,  u(  supra^  pp.  714-718. 
'<  Ed.  Stubbs  (Kolls  Scries),  vol.  i.  pp.  196,  197,  from  Henry  of 
Huntingdon. 
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followed  the  example  of  his  mistress,  and  entered  into 
some  compact  of  amity  with  Stephen,  the  above  grant 
in  all  probability  being  the  result  of  a  private  bargain 
between  the  cathedral  authorities  and  the  earl.  If 
this  is  conceded,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  charter 
should  not  take  its  place  after  the  year  a.d.  1141,  to 
which  period  of  the  King's  reign  the  other  charters 
with  the  second  seal  are  to  be  assigned. 

11.  An  original  impression  among  the  Cotton 
Charters  in  the  British  Museum,  No.,  vii,  4.  The  dates 
of  the  witnesses  appear  to  range  between  a.d.  1139 
and  1144.  It  is  in  brown  wax,  varnished ;  the  edges 
and  upper  parts  of  the  field  much  injured,  and  now 
repaired.     The  text  is  as  follows : — 

Stephanos  rex  Anglorum  Archiepiscopis  .  Abbatibos  . 
Comitibus  .  Justiciis  {sic)  .  Baronibus  .  Vicecomitibus  .  7 
Omnibus  Ministris  .  7  fidelibus  suis  francis  .  7  Anglis  totiua 
AngliaB  .  salutem  .  Sciatis  me  fecisse  Comitem  de  Gaufredo 
de  Magnauilla  .  de  Comitatu  Essexiaa  bereditarie  .  Quare 
nolo  .  7  concedo  .  7  firmiter  precipio  quod  ipse  .  7  beredes 
sui  post  eum  bereditario  jure  teneant  de  me .  7  de  beredibua 
meis  .  bene  .  7  in  pace  .  7  libere  et  quiete  .  7  bonorifice  . 
sicut  alii  Comites  mei  de  terra  mea  .  melius  vel  liberius  .  vol 
honorificentius  tenent  Comitatus  suos  .  undo  Comites  sunt  . 
cum  omnibus  dignitatibus  .  7  libertatibus  .  7  consuetu- 
dinibus  .  cum  quibus  alii  Comites  mei  prefati  dignius  vel 
liberius  tenent  .  testibus  .  Willelmo  de  Ipra  .  7  Henrico  de 
Essexa  .  7  Jobanne  filio  Robert!  filii  Walteri  .  7  Roberto  de 
Novoburgo  .  7  Mamseu  Briton  .  7  Turg  .  de  Abrincis  .  7 
Willelmo  de  Sancto  Claro  .  7  Willelmo  de  Dammartin  .  7 
Bicardo  filio  Vrsi  .  7  Willelmo  de  Auco  .  7  Ricardo  filio  Osb 
.  7  Radolfo  de  Wi  .  7  Eglin  .  7  Willelmo  filio  Aluredi  .  7 
Willelmo  filio  Ernaldi  .  Apud  Westmonasterium. 

The  actual  date  of  the  circumstances  mentioned  in 

c2 
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this  document  is  a  matter  of  question.  Some  bio- 
graphers assert  that  Geoffrey  de  Magnavilla  was 
created  Earl  of  Essex  by  the  Empress  Mathildis.  He 
was  slain  on  the  14th  September,  a.d.  1144,  and 
therefore  this  document  must  be  prior  to  that  date. 
There  is  an  extract  from  the  Empress's  charter^*  to 
the  Earl  quoted  in  the  Historic  Peerage^  in  words 
varying  from  the  foregoing. 

12.  A  fine  specimen  in  wax,  faced  with  a  dark  red 
wax,  or  varnished,  of  the  second  type,  in  a  very  per- 
fect condition,  with  the  exception  of  a  vertical  crabk, 
which  has  been  repaired  ;  it  is  appended  by  a  closely 
woven  bobbin  of  thread  of  two  colours,  originally 
perhaps  purple  and  yellow  striped,  and  is  that  from 
which  Mr.  Doubleday  procured  his  cast  of  the  second 
type,  now  deposited  in  the  department  of  antiquities 
in  the  British  Museum.     The  text  is  as  follows : — 

Stephanus  rex  Anglorum  Archiepiscopis  Episcopis  Abba- 
tibus  Comitibus  Juaticiariis  Vicecomitibus  Baronibus  et 
Omnibus  Ministris  ct  fidolibus  suis  francis  et  Anglis  totins 
Angliae  :^  salutem.  Sciatis  me  reddidisse  et  firmiter  conces- 
sisso  Graufredo  Comiti  de  Essexa  omnia  sua  tenementa  que 
tenuit  .  de  quocunque  ilia  tenuerit  die  qua  impeditus  fiii 
apud  Lincolniam  t'  et  captus.  Et  praBter  hoc  dedi  ei  et  con- 
cessi  .  coo  .  libratas  terra  .  scilicet  Meldonam .  ot  Niweport  • 
et  Depedenam  .  et  Banhunte  .  et  Ingam  .  et  Phingriam  .  et 
Chateleam  .  cum  omnibus  suis  appendiciis  pro  .  c.  libris.  Et 
Writelam  ])ro  vj.xx.  libris.  Et  Hadfeld  .  pro  quater  .  xx. 
libris  .  cum  omnibus  appendiciis  t'  illorum  maneriorum.  Et 
praoter  hec  r^  dcdi  ei  ct  concessi  .  in  feodum  et  liereditatem 
de  mo  et  do  meis  lieredibus  sibi  et  suis  hcredibus  .  c.  libra- 
tas terre  de  tcrris  excaatis  .  scilicet  totam  terram  Roberti  de 
Baentona  .  quam  tenuit  in  Essexa  .  videlicet  Reneham  r^  et 

"  cf.  Cotton  Charter,  xvi,  27. 
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Hoilandam.  Et  Ambredenam  .  et  Wodeham  .  et  Eistaii  . 
quam  Picardns  de  Danfronf  tenuit.  Et  Ichilintonam  :^  cum 
omnibus  eomm  appendiciis  r^  pro  .  c.  libris.  Et  praeterea 
dedi  ei  et  firmiter  concessi  in  feodum  et  hereditatem  .  c. 
libratas  terre  ad  opus  Emulfi  de  Mannavilla .  de  ipso  Comite 
Gauiredo  tenendas  .  scilicet  Anastiam  .  et  Braching  .  et 
Hamam  .  cum  omnibus  eorum  appendiciis.  Et .  c.  solidatas 
terre  r^  in  Hadfeld  ad  prefatas .  c.  libratas  terre  ^f  perficiendas. 
Et  praBt^rea  dedi  ei  et  concessi  custodiam  turris  Londonias  . 
cum  Castello  quod  ei  subest .  habendum  et  tenendum  sibi  et 
suis  heredibus  .  de  me  et  de  meis  heredibus  cum  omnibus 
rebus  et  libertatibus  et  consuetudinibus  turri  pertinentibus. 
Et  Justicias  .  et  Vicecomitatus  .  de  Lonclonia  .  et  de  Mid- 
delsexa  .  in  feodum  et  hereditatem  .  eadem  firma  qua  Qbu- 
fredus  de  Mannavilla  avus  suns  ^  eas  tenuit  .  scilicet  .  pro  . 
occ.  libris.  Et  Justicias  .  et  Vicecomitatus  de  Essexa  r^  et 
de  Heortfordiscira  .  eadem  firma  y  qua  avus  ejus  eas  tenuit . 
ita  tamen  quod  dominia  que  de  predictis  Comitatibus  data 
sunt  ipsi  Comiti  Gaufredo  .  alicui  alii  a  firma  prefata  subtra- 
hantur  .  et  illi  et  heredibus  suis  ad  scaccarium  computabun- 
tur.  Et  prasterea  firmiter  ei  concessi  ut  possit  firmaro 
quoddam  castellum  ubicunque  voluerit  :^  in  terra  sua  .  et 
quod  stare  i  possit.  Et  praDterea  dedi  eidem  Comiti  Gau- 
fredo et  firmiter  concessi  .  in  feodum  et  hereditatem  .  sibi  et 
heredibus  suis  •  de  me  et  de  meis  heredibus  :^  Ix  .  milites 
feudatos  .  de  quibus  Emulfus  de  Mannavilla  r^  tenebit  .  x  . 
in  feodum  et  hereditatem  .  de  patre  suo  .  scilicet .  servicium 
Graalondi  de  Tama  .  pro  .  vij  .  militibus  .  ct  dimidio.  Et 
servicium  Willelmi  filii  Roberti  .  pro  .  vij  .  militibus.  Et 
servicium  Brien?  filii  Kadulfi  .  pro  .  v  .  militibus.  Et  ser- 
vicium Roberti  filii  Geroldi  .  pro  .  xj  .  militibus.  Et  ser- 
vicium Radulfi  filii  Geroldi  .  pro  .  j  .  milite.  Et  servicium  . 
Willelmi  de  Tresgoz  .  pro  .  vj  .  militibus.  Et  servicium 
Mauritii  de  chic  r^  pro  .  v  .  militibus.  Et  servicium  Radulfi 
Maled  ^  pro  .  ij  .  militibus.  Et  servicium  Goisberti  de  Ing  ^ 
pro  .  j  .  miUte.  Et  servicium  Willelmi  filii  Hervei  pro  .  iij  . 
militibus.     Et  servicium  Willelmi  de  Auco  pro  .  j  .  milite  ,  et 
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dimidio.  Et  servicium  Willelmi  de  Bosevilla  ^  pro  .  ij  . 
militibus.  Et  Bervicium  Math[ei]  Peur[el]  ^  pro  .  iiij  .  mi- 
litibus.  Et  servicium  Ade  de  Sumeri  de  feodo  de  Elme- 
dona  .  pro  .  iij  .  militibus.  Et  servicium  Ramiulfi  Britonis/ 
pro .  j  .  milite.  Et  prseterea  quicquid  Carta  Regine  testatnr  / 
ei  dedi  et  concessi.  Omnia  autem  hec  prasdicta  tenementa 
scilicet  in  terns  .  et  dominiis  .  et  serviciis  militum  .  et  in 
custodia  turris  Londoniee  .  et  castelli  quod  turri  subest  •  et 
in  Justiciis  .  ot  Vicocomitibus  et  omnibus  predictis  rebus  et 
consuetudinibus  et  libertatibus  ^  dedi  ei  et  firmiter  concessi . 
Comiti  Gaufredo  .-^  in  feodo  .  et  hereditate  de  me  ^  et  de 
meis  lieredibus  .  sibi  et  heredibus  suis  /  pro  servicio  soo. 
Quare  volo  et  firmiter  precipio  quod  ipse  et  heredes  sui  post 
eum  :^  habeant  et  teneant  omnia  ilia  tenementa  .  et  conces- 
siones  ^  adeo  libere  et  quiete  .  et  honorifice  ^  sicut  aliquis 
omnium  Comitum  totius  Angliaa  aliquod  suum  tenementam 
tenet  vel  tenuit  .  liberius  .  et  honorificentius  .  et  quietius  . 
et  plenius  .  testibus  .  M[atliildi]  Regina  .  et  H[enrico] 
Episcopo  Wintoniensi  .  et  WpUelmo]  Comite  Warrennise  . 
et  Comite  Gisl[eberto]  do  Penbroc  .  et  Comite  Gisl[eberto] 
de  Heortford  .  et  WpUelmo]  Comite  de  Albarm[arla]  .  et 
Comite  Simone  .  et  Comite  Willelmo  de  Sudsexa  .  et  Comite 
Alano  .  et  Comite  Robertja  de  Ferr[arii8]  et  Willelmo  de 
Ipra .  et  Willelmo  Mart  [el]  .  et  Baldewino  filio  Gisl[eberti]  . 
et  Roberto  de  Ver  .  et  Pharafh  .  et  Ricardo  de  Luci  •  et 
Turg  de  Abrincis  .  ct  Adam  de  Belu.     Apud  Cantuariam. 

Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  occupied  that 
dignity  between  a.d.  1138  and  1149.  Gilbert  de 
Clare,  Earl  of  Hertford,  died  a.d.  1152. 

The  date  of  this  charter  must  be  taken  to  range 
between  a.d.  1141  (the  capture  of  the  King  happen- 
ing on  the  2nd  of  February  in  that  year)  and  a.d. 
1144,  the  year  of  Earl  Geoffrey's  death. 

13.  A  minute  portion  in  brown  wax  showing  the 
head  and  body  of  the  equestrian  figure,  and  part  of  the 
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king  8  body,  and  the  eagle  of  the  reverse.  (British 
Museum,  Lord  Frederick  Campbell's  Charters,  xiv, 
6.)  The  date  is  not  to  be  ascertained  with  the  means 
at  present  afforded  by  historians. 

Stephanns  Bex  angloram  Episcopo  Boffensi  .7  Josticiariis. 
7  Baronibus  .  7  Vicecomitibus  .  7  Ministris  .  7  Omnibus 
fidelibos  suis  de  chent  :^  salutem  .  Sciatis  me  concessisse  7 
presenti  carta  confirmasse  donationem  quam  Ricardu^  de 
Luci  fecit  Ecclesiaa  Sanctas  Trinitatis  lundoniae  .  7  Canonicis 
ibidem  deo  servientibus  in  Elemosinam  de  Terra  que  fuit 
Godefridi  Beiuin  servientis  sui  in  Liesnes  .  Quare  vole  7 
precipio  qaod  prefata  Ecclesia  7  Canoniei  Eandem  Terram 
bene  7  in  pace  Libere  7  qniete  7  honorifice  teneant  cum 
omnibus  pertinentiis  suis  ita  solutam  7  quieiam  sicut  Carta 
Eiusdem  Bicardi  de  Luci  7  Carta  Willelmi  de  ipra  testantur  • 
Testibus  .  Bicardo  de  Luci  .  7  Fulcone  de  Ollli  .  7  Warn 
de  Luisor  .  7  Geruas  de  Comhett.     Apud  Lundoniam. 

14.  Brownish  white  wax,  containing  only  the  right 
hand  upper  quarter  of  the  seal :  it  has  been  repaired. 
(Brit.  Mus.,  Cart.  Harl.  43,  C  13.)  The  date  appears 
to  range  over  the  period  a.d.  113G-1147,  with  a  strong 
probability  of  the  issue  of  the  document  circa  a.d. 
1144. 

Stephanus  rex  anglorura .  Archiepiscopis .  Episcopis .  Abba- 
tibus  Comitibus  .  Baronibus  Vicecomitibus  Ministris  7  Omni- 
bus fidelibus  suis  francis  7  anglis  tocius  Auglie  t'  salutem  . 
Sciatis  me  concessisse  in  perpetuam  elemosinam  pro  salute 
anime  mee  7  Puerorum  meorum  .  7  pro  incolumitate  tocius 
ivgni  mei  .  Deo  7  Monachis  de  Bordesleia  .  totam  terram  de 
Bordesleia  .  7  totam  terram  dorainicam  do  Bideford  .  preter 
illam  quam  villani  ipsius  ville  tenent .  ad  tenendum  eam  bene 
7  in  pace  7  plenarie  sicut  eam  dedi  .  G  .  comiti  de  Mettt  . 
Quare  nolo  7  firmiter  precipio  quod  predicti  monachi  terras 
predict-as  teneant  .  ita  bene  7  in  pace  7  libere  7  quiete  7 
lion  orifice  7  Plenarie  .  In  Bosco  7  Piano  7  pratis  7  pasturis  . 
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In  via  7  Semitis  In  aquis  7  Stagnis  7  molendinis .  7  Piscariis  . 
7  In  Omnibus  locis  7  rebus  omnibus  .  Cum  Soca  7  Saca  7 
Toll  7  Team  7  Infangeneteoff  .  7  cum  Omnibus  libertatibus  7 
quietanciis  ad  terras  illas  pertinentibus  .  Et  sicut  carta 
ipsius  .  G  .  Comitis  de  Mettt  qui  eas  eis  dedit  testatur  quod 
tenere  debeant  .  testibus  .  A  .  Episcopo  lincolniensi  .  7 
Adel  .  episcopo  Carloliensi  .  7  R  .  Cancellario  .  7  Willelmo 
de  Ipra  .  7  Hugone  Bigot  .  7  Baldewino  filio  Gisleberti .  7 
Ing  de  Sai  ,  7  Ricardo  de  Curci  .  7  Ricardo  filio  Vrsi .  Apud 
Lincoliam  . 

The  monastery  of  Bordesley  was  founded  by  the 
Empress  Matilda  in  a.d.  1136,  or  according  to  another 
tradition  in  a.d.  1138.  Gualeran,  Earl  of  Mellent, 
went  to  the  crusades  in  A.d.  1 1 46.  R.,  the  Chancellor, 
is  probably  Robert  de  Gant,  appointed  by  the  king 
after  his  release  from  imprisonment ;  he  died  in  a.d. 
1153.  Stephen  laid  siege  to  Lincoln  in  a.d.  1141  and 
1144,  and  Was  recrowned  there  in  a.d.  1147.  It  is 
during  the  second  siege  of  Lincoln  in  a.d,  1144,  that 
we  must  in  all  probability  accept  the  origin  of  this 
document. 

15.  A  fine  impression  in  dingy  white  wax,  on  a 
label  cut  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  parchment, 
formerly  among  the  Marquis  of  Westminster's  muni- 
ments, and  as  such  described  by  Mr.  Way,*^  now 
Brit.  Mus.  Add.  Ch.  19581. 

Stephanus  Rex  Anglorum  Archiepiscopis  Bpiscopis  Abba- 
tibus  Comitibus  Justiciariis  Vicecomitibus'  et  Baronibus  et 
Ministris,  et  Omnibus  fidelibus  suis  francis  et  Anglis  totius 
AngliaB  ^  salutem  .  Sciatis  quia  pro  salute  animas  mea9  et 
Mathildis  Reginse  uxoris  mese  ct  Euslachii  filii  mei  et  Aliorum 
Puerorum  meorum  et  pro  Anima  Regis  Henrici  avunculi  mei, 
dedi  et  concessi  Ecclesias  Beatse  MarisB  Rading  et  Monachis 

^*  ^  Arch  Joorn./  jx>  291, 
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ibidem  deo  servientibus  Manerinm  menm  de  Bleberia  cam 
Omnibus   eisdem  pertinentibns  .  Qnare    volo    et  firmiter 
precipio  quod  bene  et  in  pace  et  libere  et  qniete  teneant  et 
in  perpetunm  possideant  in  bosco  .  et  piano  .  in  pratis  et 
pasturis .  in  aqnis .  et  molendinis  .  et  cam  omnibus  aliis  rebus  . 
cum  Saca .  et  socna .  et  Toll .  et  Theam  .  et  Tnfangenetheof . 
et  cum  Omnibus  aliis  liberis  consuetudinibus  et  qaietationibus 
eidem   Manerio   pertinentibns,  cum   quibus  Henricus  Rex 
avunculus  mens  yel  ego  melius  vel  liberius  tenuimus  .  et  sicut 
ipsi  Monachi  melius  et  liberius  et  quietius  tenent  alias  terras 
suas .  testibus  .  M[atbildi]  Begina  uxore  mea  .  et  H[cnrico] 
Wintoniensi  Episcopo  fratre  meo  .  et  Eogero  Bpiscopo  Ces- 
trensi  .  et  H[enrico]  decano  de  Waltham  .  et  B[u8tacliio] 
comite  filio  meo  .  et  Wpllelmo]    de  Ipra  .  et  WpUelmo] 
Mart  [el]  .  et  Ricardo  de  Luci  •  Apud  Lond[oniam]. 

Mathildis  the  Queen  Consort  died  3rd  May,  a.d. 

1151.  Eustace  the  Prince  died   10th   August,  A.D. 

1 152.  Bishop  Roger  died  in  the  Holy  Land  16  April, 
1148,  and  Henry,  dean  of  Waltham,  occurs  in  a.d. 
1144,  about  which  year  I  am  inclined  to  place  this 
document. 

16.  A  specimen  in  porous  white  wax,  the  central 
part  only  remaining.  From  the  same  source  as  the 
last.  No.  15.,  now  B.  M.  Add.  Ch.  19583.  Robert  the 
Chancellor  is  the  only  name  that  gives  a  clue  to  the 
date  of  the  charter,  which  must  be  before  a.d.  1153, 
the  year  of  his  death. 

Stephanus  rex  Anglorum  Comiti  de  Warenna  ^  salutem  . 
Precipio  tibi  quod  permittas  Menaces  de  Rading  tenere 
terram  suam  de  Cateshulla  .  quam  Gaufridus  Purcel  meo  con- 
cessu  dedit  eis  bene  .  et  in  pace  .  et  libere  .  sicut  carta  mea 
testatur  quam  inde  habent  quam  tenere  debent  .  Et 
quicquid  inde  cepisti  r^  totum  eis  juste  reddas .  Et  si  quicquid 
iude  clamaveris  i  yenias  in  Curiam  m^am  ,  et  tenebo  inde 
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tibi  plenum  rectum  •  sicut  de  re  corone  m66  pertinente  .  £t 
scias  quod  multum  miror  quod  ipsos  monacos  inde  laboras  . 
teste  Roberto  Cancellario  .  apud  oxonpam], 

17,  In  the  *  Archseological  Journal,*  vol.  xx.,  p. 
293,  is  printed  a  charter  with  a  seal,  formerly  among 
the  Marquis  of  Westminster's  muniments  and  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  Add.  Ch.  19582.  The  seal  is  of 
the  second  type,  and  the  text  as  given  below : — 

Stephanus  Rex  Anglorum  R[ogero]  Comite  Warwicensiet 
Ministris  suis  r^  Salutem  .  Mando  vobis  et  precipio  quod 
terra  et  homines  Monacorum  Rading  de  Rochintona  sint 
bone  et  in  pace  ot  quieti  do  Danegelde  et  de  omnibus  aliis 
exactionibus  sicut  fuerunt  quieti  tempore  Regis  Henrici  et 
sicut  Carta  Regis  Henrici  ot  mea  eis  testantur  .  et  volo 
quod  pacem  habeant  .  Teste  .  Rpcardo]  de  Luci  .  Apud 
Rading  . 

Roger  de  Newburgh  was  Earl  of  Warwick  from 
A.D.  1123  to  1153. 

18.  A  vei7  small  fragment  in  red  wax  containing 
only  the  letters  RE  of  the  word  rex.  The  seal  is 
appended  by  a  thick  thong  of  skin  plaited  through 
the  lower  edge  of  the  charter.  British  Museum, 
Harley  Charter,  83.  A.  24. 

Stephanus  Rex  Anglorum  .  Archiepiscopis  .  Episcopis 
Abbatibus  .  Comitibus  .  Justiciis  .  Baronibus  .  Vicecomiti- 
bus  .  Ministris  .  7  Omnibus  fidelibus  suis  francis  7  anglis 
tocius  anglie  salutem  .  Notura  sit  universis  tarn  presentibus 
quara  futuris  .  pro  salute  animas  meoD  .  7  anima  Matildis 
Roglnn3  uxoris  meaa  .  7  anima  Eustachii  filii  mei  me  conces- 
sisse  7  carta  mea  confirmasse  donationem  illam  quam 
nbertus  do  Carencin  fecit  deo  7  ecclesife  sanctas  mariaB  de 
saltereia  7  monachis  ibidem  deo  servientibus  de  terra  qua? 
fuit  Radulfi  lafaited  in  gamelingeia  .  qnam  Walchelino  Mare- 
scalldo  meo  pro  servitio  suo  dedi  .  7  de  sexies  Wiginti  acris 
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terrse  in  sacresdena  de  dominio  •  7  communem  pasturam 
ejosdem  willaa  .  7  preterea  sciatis  me  dedisse  eis  in  elemo 
sinam  centum  acras  de  bruieria  .  Quare  volo  7  firmiter  pre- 
cipio  ut  monachi  illi  supradictas  tenoras  bene  7  in  pace  . 
Hbere  7  quiete  teneant  in  perpetnam  elemosinam  .  solntam 
7  quietam  ab  omni  seculari  servitio  7  exactione  sicut 
Ilbertus  de  carencin  illam  eis  dedit  7  concessit  ^  7  carta 
sua  confirmavit  .  Teste  Willelmo  Comite  de  albamarlia  7 
Comite  Simone  .  7  Baldoino  filio  Gileb  [erti]  7  Waltero  filio 
Roberti  apud  Norhamt'  • 

The  date  of  this  charter  must  be  between  a.d.  1146 
the  foundation  of  Sal  trey  Abbey,  and  the  end  of  the 
King's  reign.  I  am  not,  however,  altogether  satisfied 
with  the  general  appearance  of  the  text  which  seems 
an  authentic  copy  rather  than  an  original. 

19.  A  minute  fragment  of  the  second  type,  in 
white  wax.  Durham  Charter,  l""*  I""*  Regalium  R.I. 
Q.I.  No.  16. 

Stephanas  Bex  Anglorum  Archiepiscopo  Eboracensi  et 
Justiciariis  et  Baronibus  et  Vicecomitibus  et  Ministris  et 
Omnibus  fidelibus  suis  de  Eboraciscira  r^  salutem  .  Sciatis  me 
concessisse  Hugoni  de  Puisato  nepoti  meo  .  Episcopo  Dunel- 
mensi  Minariam  de  Werredala  r^  ut  faciat  in  ea  operari  quan- 
tum voluerit  .  Quare  volo  et  precipio  quod  eam  bene  et  in 
pace  (Bt  libere  et  quiete  et  honorifice  teneat  .  et  operari  in  ilia 
faciat .  ne  super  hoc  aliquis  eum  vel  sues  inde  disturbet  . 
testibus .  Henrico  de  Essex  .  7  Ricardo  de  Luci  .  et  Willelmo 
Mart  [el]  .  Apud  Lond[oniam]. 

The  mention  of  Hugh  de  Puisato  or  Hugh  de 
Pudsey,  Bishop  of  Durham,  to  which  see  he  was  not 
appointed  until  the  31st  of  January,  a.d.  1153,  neces- 
sarily restricts  the  date  of  this  charter  to  the  conclud- 
ing year  of  Stephen's  reign.  The  king  himself  died 
on  the  25th  October,  1154.    A  curious  fact  cornea 
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out  that  Hugh  de  Puisato  was  the  nepos,  nephew,  or 
grandson  of  the  king.  This  ecclesiastic  was  Treasurer 
of  the  province  of  York,  and  Archdeacon  of  the 
diocese  of  Winchester,  previous  to  his  elevation  to 
the  see  of  Durham.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  he 
was  a  natural  son  of  Henry  of  Blois,  brother  of  King 
Stephen,  and  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  owed  his 
church  preferment  to  his  relationship  with  that 
powerful  prelate. 

This  second  type  is  engraved  by  Sandford,  plate  B ; 
— The  Tresor  de  Numismatiqm^  pi.  II.  f.  3 ;  Add.  MS. 
21056,  fol.  4,  reverse  only:  —  Hewitt,  Andmt 
ArmouVy  vol.  i.  p.  122  ;  reverse  only  : — Knight's 
Pictorial  History^  vol.  i.  p.  420.  Clarke  and  Hoi- 
broke's  Rymefs  Fcedera^  sub  regno,  etc.,  etc. 

The  question  of  the  king's  right  to  the  title  of 
>'Dux  Normannorum,"  on  his  second  great  seal,  re- 
quires consideration  before  we  determine  the  date 
to  be  applied  to  the  third  seal  of  Stephen.  Geoffrey, 
Duke  of  Anjou,  the  second  husband  of  the  Empress 
Matilda,  invaded  the  Duchy  of  Normandy  in  A.n. 
1144,  and  subdued  it,  keeping  possession  until  the 
year  1150,  when  he  conferred  the  power  and  title  to 
his  son  Henry,  afterwards  King  Henry  II.  of  England. 
In  this  year  Duke  Henry  performed  homage  to  Louis 
VII.  King  of  France  for  the  same,  and  Stephen's 
actual  right  and  power  over  the  Duchy  ceased  in  a.d. 
1144.  Whether  he  discontinued  to  use  the  title 
''  Dux  Norniannonim ''  on  his  seals  is  a  difficult  point 
to  decide.  He  never  seems  to  have  used  the  title  in 
the  text  of  the  charters  except  in  one  instance  quoted 
by  the  authors  of  the  Notcveau  Traite  de  Diplomatique. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  he  felt  loth  to  give  it  up.     Ii} 


so 


II.— NARRATIVE    OF    EXCAVATIONS    IN  A 
TEMPLE  AT  DALI  (IDALIUM)  IN  CYPRUS, 

BT   B.  H.  LANG^  ESQ., 

WITH     OBSERVATIONS      ON     THE     VARIOUS     ANTIQUITIES     POUHD 
THEREIN,   BY     R.    8.    POOLE,    ESQ.,    KEEPER     OF     THE     COINS    AKD 

MEDALS,   BRITISH   MUSEUM. 

(Read  Norember  16, 1871.) 

[The  printing  of  this  memoir  has  been  delayed  by  unavoidable 
accidents.    For  the  foot  notes  I  am  answerable. — ^W.  S.  W.  V.] 

The  richest  antiquarian  field  yet  uncovered  in  the 
Island  of  Cyprus  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Idalion.'  The  identification  of  the  ancient  site  is  un- 
doubted, its  name  being  still  preserved  to  us  in  the 
slightly  modified  form  of  Dali.  This  city  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  centre  of  an  independent  Cyprian 
Kingdom  till  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  B.C.,  when 
it  appears  to  have  been  annexed  to  the  Phoenician 
Kingdom  of  Citium.^     Its  temple  to  Aphrodite  is 

*  The  character  of  the  ground  at  and  round  Idalium  is  well  defined  by 
the  adjective  TpantCotibrjs.  It  was  here  that  Adonis  was  said  to  have 
been  slain.     *'  Venantem  Idalio  vertice"  (Prop.  11,  13.) 

^  Notices  of  Citinm  abound.  It  is  enough  to  state  here  that  of  old 
it  was  famous  (like  Carthage  and  Halicarnassus)  for  its  enclosed 
harbour — (x^l  \ifi€va  Kkiiarov — Strabo — and  for  its  salt  lake  (Plin.  xxx. 
1,  7).  Historically  we  know  that  it  was  besieged  by  Conon  (Thucyd. 
i.),  and  that  it  joined  Soli  and  Amathus  in  resisting  Evagoras.  It  was 
also  the  birthplace  of  Ctesias.  Three  kings  of  it  and  Idalium  are 
recorded  on  Phoenician  inscriptions,  Baalram,  Malek*itan,  and  Pumi- 
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celebrated  by  VirgiP  and  other  ancient  authors ;  and 
in  the  extent  of  the  cemeteries  which  surrounded  it, 
as  well  as  in  the  richness  of  the  objects  they  enclosed, 
we  have  unmistakable  proofs  of  the  importance  and 
wealth  of  its  ancient  population.  Some  twenty  years 
ago,  on  a  rising  ground  which  forms  part  of  the  site  of 
the  ancient  town,  a  peasant  of  Dali  found  several 
vessels  of  gold,  and  the  valuable  relic  known  by  anti- 
quaries as  the  Tablet  ofBalL^  This  tablet  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Duke  de  Luynes,  who  published  an 
interesting  description  of  it  in  his  "  Numismatique  et 
Inscriptions  Cypriotes."  In  the  spring  of  1868,  not 
far  from  the  site  of  this  discovery,  the  Dali  men 
whom  I  employed  to  search  for  antiquities,  came 
upon  (as  it  were)  a  mine  of  statues.  Several  of  these 
statues  were  of  colossal  proportions,  a  circumstance 
which  convinced  me  that  their  position  was  the  site 
of  an  ancient  temple.^  Under  this  conviction,  I  re- 
solved upon  entirely  uncovering  the  site,  and  was  in- 


itan,  but  the  exact  dates  of  their  respective  reigns  are  open  to  some 
doubt,  80  are  omitted  here. 

'  "Est  Amathus,  et  celsa  mihi  Paphus,  atque  Cithera,  Idaliffique 
domuR."    ^neid  x.  51,  52. 

^  Dr.  Birch  has  published  the  inscription  on  this  tablet  anew,  in 
Trans,  of  the  Soc.  of  Bibl.  Archs&ol.  vol.  i.  pt.  Dec.  1872,  with  a  trans- 
literation proposed  by  Mr.  6.  Smith. 

•  Some  curious  notices  have  been  preserved  of  the  early  form  of 
Cypriote  worship,  apparently  chiefly  at  Paphos.  Thus  Strabo  speaks 
of  a  ifp^v  dpxa*o»' there — and  Tacitus  (Hist.  ii.  2,  3)  notices  the  visit 
of  Titus  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  and  that  he  saw  there  "  Simula- 
crum Deae  non  effigie  humanfi,  continuus  orbis  latiore  initio  tenuem  in 
ambitum,  mettc  modo,  exsurgens.  Max.  Tyrius  alludes  to  the  same 
image :  a:>faK\La  ovk  dv  Ui^daai  oXXy  ry  rj  7rvpafiibi\(vKTjt  while  a  fragment 
of  AthensBUS  (xv.)  says  that  a  certain  Herostratus  came  there  in 
the  23rd  Olyrap.  ayakfianov  ' A<f}pobi'n)s  inridafiiaiov,  apxaiop  tJ  Ttx^t 
vvTj<rafi€Vos  *i;«  ^€pwv  €4£  t^v  NdvicpaTtv, 
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duced  the  more  to  do  so,  notwithstanding  the  labour 
and  expense,  as  on  no  previous  occasion  had  any 
temple  in  Cyprus  been  systematically  explored.  Those 
who  have  undertaken  such  works,  will  easily  under- 
stand the  amount  of  labour  which  was  involved  in 
excavating  and  transporting  to  a  sufficient  distance 
the  contents  of  a  space  about  130  feet  square,  and  of 
a  depth  vaiying  from  9  to  11  feet  Add  to  the  re- 
sistance of  a  hard  chalky  grit,  a  personal  exposure  to 
an  August  sun  of  130*^,  and  some  faint  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  strain  upon  my  antiquarian  passion 
during  nearly  two  months.^  The  discoveries,  however, 
were  so  important  and  varied,  that  the  labour  was 
fully  compensated,  and  I  can  now  regard  the  site  as 
the  scene  of  some  of  my  happiest  although  hottest 
hours.  The  interesting  objects  uncovered  fittingly 
illustrate  the  nature  of  the  worship  of  a  very  ancient 
people,  and  the  leading  characteristics  of  their  sculp- 
ture, coinage,  and  writing ;  and  it  is  on  this  account 
that  1  propose  to  give  a  short  narrative  of  my  exca- 
vations. 

Taking  the  road  to  Limpia  from  the  present  village 
of  Dali,  we  are  led  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  at 
the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  we  come  to  the 
base  of  two  hills,  between  which  the  road  defiles. 
Near  us  on  our  left,  as  we  reach  this  point,  is  the 
site  of  the  temple  my  men  discovered.  Passing  it 
and  continuing  upon  the  road  to  Limpia,  we  enter  a 
small  valley,  lying  between  the  two  hills,  which  to 
this  day  retains  the  name  of  Paradision  or  Grove.  In 
no  way  now  does  it  resemble  a  grove,  but  the  name 

•^  Mr*  Laughs  experience  proved  the  truth  of  Martial's  remark  :  **  In- 
famem  nimio  calore  Cyprou  '*  (ix.  91). 
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may  be,  I  think,  a  relic  of  ancient  times,  and  may 
indicate  the  site  of  the  grove  attached  to  the 
ancient  temple  of  Idalion.  These  groves  were,  doubt- 
less, simply  gardens  or  grounds  attached  to  the  temple 
in  which  some  of  the  mysterious  rites  of  the  pagan 
worship  were  performed. 

I  am  not  warranted  in  asserting  positively  that  the 
temple  we  are  about  to  describe  was  that  of  which 
Virgil  speaks  as  dedicated  to  Aphrodite ;  indeed,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  only  perfect  Greek  inscription 
found  on  the  spot  is  in  honour  of  Apollo  Amyclaios, 
while  the  Phoenician  inscriptions  refer  to  a  god  styled 
Reseph  Mikal.^  But  this  temple,  as  well  as  portions 
of  others  since  uncovered,  seem  to  me  to  favour 
the  supposition  that  although  each  temple  may  have 
been  specially  sacred  to  one  divinity,  it  was  custo- 
mary' to  receive  and  preserve  mthin  the  precincts 
offerings  to  various  gods.  It  is  unlikely  that  Idalion 
possessed  distinct  temples  to  Aphrodite,  Apollo,  Ceres, 
Bacchus,  etc.,  but  offerings  to  each  of  them  at  their 
respective  feasts  may  have  been  deposited  in  the  chief 
temple  of  the  city.  Certain  it  is  that  no  ruins  have 
yet  been  found  near  Dali  which  can  be  compared  in 

'  The  name  of  this  Grod  appears  under  the  modified  forms  of  Beseph, 
Beseph  Khetz»  Eeseph  Mikal,  and  Beshep-itan,  on  the  Fhcenician  in- 
scriptions from  Cyprus,  and  of  Eetsep  on  a  gem  which  belonged  to 
Mr.  Consul  Moore,  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
From  the  meaning  of  the  root  of  the  word  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  he  may  be  identified  with  Zcvr  Ktpdwios.  Dr.  Birch  has  pointed 
out  the  existence  of  this  word  on  an  Egyptian  patera  described  by 
him  in  Archssol.  vol.  xxiv.,  and  it  occurs  also  in  Habakkuk  iii.  5.  The 
Greek  inscription  alluded  to  h  dedicated  by  a  certain  Gerysmon 
(evidently  the  same  as  Ger-asmun  ;  cf.  Ger-Astoreth,  Ger-Sakan,  in 
the  inscr.  from  Cartilage).  M.  Peretie,  of  Beyroot,  has,  or  had,  an  in- 
scription reading  Ger-se4»  dated  in  the  60th  year  of  the  »ra  of  Citium. 

VOL.  XI.  D 
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extent  and  riches  with  the  temple  1  am  now  describ- 
ing, and  this  circumstance  naturally  leads  me  to  sup- 
pose that  the  field  of  my  excavations  is  the  site  of 
the  only  temple  in  Idalion  which  is  celebrated  in 
ancient  history. 

The  different  epochs  to  which  the  monuments  un- 
covered belong  indicate  that  this  tempLe  must  have 
flourished  during  several  centuries,  for  some  of  these 
monuments  are  relics  of  a  period,  perhaps,  as  early  as 
the  tenth  century  B.C.,  while  others  are  as  late  as  the 
Ptolemaic  and  Eoman  eras.  This  fact  appears  to  me 
of  especial  interest,  as  my  discoveries  may  be  presumed 
contain  specimens  of  sculpture  for  nearly  nine  cen- 
turies. We  must  remember  that  though  there  were 
many  dynastic  changes  during  this  long  period,  the 
religion  of  the  people  remained  essentially  the  same. 
It  was  not  until  Christianity  entirely  put  an  end  to 
paganism  that  shrines  to  Aphrodite  or  Apollo  were 
shorn  of  their  honour,  and  it  was  only  then  that  the 
Temple  of  Dali  was  deliberately  razed  to  the  ground 
or  allowed  to  fall  into  decay.  On  uncovering  the 
ruins,  no  trace  of  masonry  such  as  could  have  formed 
the  superior  walls  of  the  temple  was  found,  but  in 
many  places  the  lines  of  the  walls,  in  stone,  were  in- 
dicated to  a  height  of  about  two  feet.  It  is  certainly 
not  impossible  that  the  materials  of  the  walls  may 
have  been  carried  off  for  other  and  more  recent  con- 
structions, but  I  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  walls  of 
the  temple  were  composed  of  sun-dried  bricks  (a  style 
of  structure  still  universal  all  over  the  island)  the  more 
so  that  from  a  remote  antiquity  all  the  ruins  we  have 
met  with  exhibit  the  same  absence  of  masonry  for 
the  walls.     This  circumstance  may  be  especially  re- 
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marked  on  the  site  of  ancient  Citium,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  buried  to  a  considerable  depth,  while  the 
only  masonry  found  is  just  what  might  fittingly  have 
formed  the  basement  of  walls  of  sun-dried  bricks. 
Such  walls  in  their  demolition  or  decay  would  cover 
the  interior  of  the  buildings  with  an  extensive  layer  of 
debris.  Both  at  Nineveh  and  Persepolis  the  walls 
would  seem  to  have  been  similarly  constructed,  and 
tradition  speaks  of  the  same  style  of  building  as 
prevalent  in  Phcenicia.®  Nothing  has  been  found 
to  show  what  sort  of  covering  the  building  had  ;  but 
as  the  frame-work  of  any  such  covering  was  probably 
of  wood,  we  may  suppose  it  to  have  been  amongst  the 
first  relics  carried  away  for  the  completion  of  more 
modem  edifices. 

The  annexed  rough  ground  plan  of  the  temple 
as  uncovered  will  convey  to  the  reader  some  idea 
of  its  form.  My  impression  is  that  the  structure 
did  not  originally  present  any  fixed  plan,  but  that 
chambers  were  added  as  they  became  necessary,  the 
earliest  portion  of  the  temple  being  that  on  the  south- 
east side.  The  continued  accumulation  of  votive  ofier- 
ings  of  such  size  and  importance  must  have  required, 
from  time  to  time,  extended  accommodation. 

Entering  from  the  north  we  come  upon  two  large 
troughs  of  solid  stone,  measuring  respectively  4  feet 
and  5  feet  in  diameter,  and  set  upon  a  base  of 
masonry.  These  troughs  were  conveniently  placed 
for  the  customary  ablutions  connected  with  the  service 
of  the  temple.  Their  contents  as  uncovered  afforded 
convincing  proof  of  the  iconoclastic  violence  of  those 

■  See  Birch  *  On  Pottery,'  vol.  i.  page  165. 
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the  temple,  and  at  its  entrance  were  found  the  only 
columns  discovered.  These  were  of  common  stone, 
and  simply  fluted.  The  pavement  of  this  chamber  was 
nearly  entire,  composed  of  stones  of  about  4  inches 
in  thickness,  3  to  4  feet  in  length,  and  about  1^  feet 
in  breadth.  This  apartment  was  very  full  of  statuary, 
and  the  pieces  of  colossal  size  were  especially  nume- 
rous. It  was  here  that  the  Phoenico-Cypriote,  Phoeni- 
cian, and  Greek  inscriptions  were  found.  At  its 
eastern  extremity  were  two  raised  dtus,  ascended 
by  steps  on  their  northern  sides.  In  front  of  each 
of  these,  were  two  pedestals  of  large  proportions, 
the  one  adapted  to  hold  a  colossal  statue,  and 
the  other,  which  was  close  by,  plain  at  the  top.  I 
may  here  mention  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pedestals 
the  earth  was  always  largely  impregnated  with  char- 
coal; indeed,  so  invariably  was  this  the  case,  that  the 
workmen  regarded  the  presence  of  this  charcoal  as  a 
sure  indication  that  they  were  close  upon  a  statue. 
Daily  the  recurrence  of  these  signs  roused  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  men,  and  several  would  gather  round  the 
phenomenon  to  be  assured  of  a  share  in  the  antici- 
pated prize.  The  leg  or  the  arm  of  a  statue  which 
soon  appeared  was  uncovered  with  double-quick 
eagerness,  but  too  often  the  highest  hopes  were 
doomed  to  disappointment,  the  leg  proving  to  be  an 
amputated  limb,  or  the  body  a  headless  torso.  In 
the  stratum  (if  we  may  use  the  expression)  of  char^- 
coal,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  bones  of 
animals  were  generally  found,  but  only  in  limited 
number,  and  mostly  fragments,  such  as  teeth  and 
joints.  Specimens  of  these  I  have  preseiTed,  and 
among  them  are  the  teeth  of  bullocks,  sheep,  camels, 
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and  swine  in  good  preservation.     On  three  occasions 
the  men  drew  my  attention  to  tiny  bones,  which  they 
insisted    upon    describing  as  infants'  bones.      They 
crumbled  to  the  touch,  and  could  with  difficulty  have 
been  preserved.     Unfortunately  at  the  time  I  gave  no 
heed  to  the  description  of  the  men,  thinking  it  im- 
probable that  they  could  be   infants'  bones,  but  I 
I   now  regret   my  inattention,    when  I    remember 
the  holocaust  which  was  common  among  the  Phoe- 
nicians,  and   which  may  have  been   offered   within 
this    temple.      I   could    not  detect    the    traces    of 
blackening  from  charcoal  upon  the  top  of  the  empty 
pedestal  which  frequently  stood  next  to  the  statue* 
Perhaps  this  pedestal  was  intended  to  receive  th^ 
votive  offerings  to  the  god  whose  statue  was  near^^ 
The  presence  of  the  bones  and  charcoal  together  may^ 
indicate  that  the  fire,  and  the  part  of  the  animal  to 
be  offered  were  brought  near  to  the  image  of  the 
deity,  but  it  is  evident  that  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  animal  was  offered,  as,  in  every  case,  the  bones 
found  were  in  limited  quantity.     It  was  most  com- 
mon to  find  the  teeth,  so  that  the  head  may  have  been 
the  portion  usually  selected.     The  size  of  the  chamber 
we  have  been  describing  was  about  50  feet  square, 
and  it  was  certainly  the  most  important  one  in  the 
temple. 

From  the  south-east  side  of  this  chamber  another 
on  a  higher  level  by  two  feet  was  entered.  Two  steps, 
10  feet  in  length,  led  up  to  this  inner  shrine, 
and  at  each  extremity  of  the  steps  stood  a  large 
pedestal,  which,  doubtless,  once  supported  a  colossal 
statue.  The  pavement  of  the  first  half  of  this  second 
chamber  was  similar  to  that  on  the  north  side,  but 
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further  on  we  came  upon  masonry  in  the  fonn  of  an 
arch,  and  within  the  walls  of  this  arch  the  floor  was 
covered  with  paving-stones  of  gypsum,  such  as  are  in 
common  use  at  the  present  day.  Within  this  arch,  we 
found  no  statuary,  but  on  a  higher  level,  outside 
the  walls,  were  found  the  oldest  specimens  of 
sculpture,  many  of  them  blackened  with  charcoal. 
To  the  east  of  the  arch,  and  at  a  height  of  about 
4  feet  above  the  pavement,  were  found  in  very 
bad  preservation,  a  mass  of  curiously  rude  terra-cotta 
figures  of  horsemen,  etc.,  thrown  together  pell- 
mell. 

My  explanation  of  these  coincidences  is  that  the 
arch  and  gypsum  pavement  were  constructed  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  temple,  and  that  the  objects  found  at 
the  higher  level  were  thrown  up  when  clearing  to 
build  the  arch.     The  whole  of  the  objects  in  tliis  part 
of  the  temple  were  of  a  ruder  and  more  ancient  type. 
We  found  no  inscriptions,  nor  objects  in  stone  as  in 
the  other  chambers,  and  my  impression  is  that  this 
portion,  with  the  exception   of   the  arch,  was  con- 
structed at  an  earlier  time  than  the  rest  of  tlic  edifice. 
Judging  by  the    inscriptions,  the  treasure,  and  the 
monuments,    our    temple    would    appear    to    have 
flourished  most  about  the  close  of  the  seventh  and  be- 
ginning of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  and  it  was  perhaps 
about  that  time  that  the  outer  court  and  the  flrst 
chamber  were  added  to  the  interior  and  more  ancient 
shrine.  To  the  west  of  this  more  ancient  part,  I  hope 
to  extend  my  excavations,  as  I  think  there  is  still  a 
part  of  the  temple  in  that  direction.     Having  bought 
the  whole  of  the  ground,  I  trust  that  some  day  my 
desire  in  this  respect  may  be  gratified,  should  the 
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built  and  well-paved,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  last- 
mentioned  one,  no  statues  were  found  in  it  The  line  of 
wall  in  this  chamber  was  indicated  in  stone  to  a  height 
of  about  2  feet,  and  the  position  of  the  dooi-way  in  the 
centre  of  the  front  wall  was  well  defined.  Between 
the  two  last-mentioned  chambers,  I  found  two  pieces 
of  masonry  which  had  formed  the  top  of  a  doorway. 
The  ornamentation  on  these  stones  is  in  a  very  ancient 
style,  and  being  heavy,  it  is  probable  that  the  position 
in  which  they  were  found  is  nearly  that  they  originally 
occupied.  Perhaps  between  the  two  chambers  there 
was  a  passage  communicating  with  the  central  court. 
Behind  the  chamber  in  which  the  former  treasure  was 
found  there  was  another,  and  in  this,  underneath  a 
strangely-shaped  conical  stone,  a  second  treasure  of 
silver  coins  contained  in  two  little  jars  was  discovered. 
The  portion  of  the  temple  of  which  this  chamber 
forms  a  part  is  to  me  still  an  enigma.  The  rooms 
in  which  the  treasures  were  found  may  have  been 
priests'  chambers. 

Following  in  a  northerly  direction  the  main  entrance 
of  the  temple,  I  found  below  the  paving-stones,  and 
completely  concealed  by  them,  a  flight  of  three  steps 
in  perfect  preservation.  Perceiving  that  I  had  not 
yet  reached  the  virgin  earth,  I  continued  the  exca- 
vations to  a  depth  of  about  5  feet,  when  I  came 
upon  pedestals  and  mutilated  statues  in  considerable 
number,  and  a  large  common  terra-cotta  water-jar 
broken  by  the  pressure  of  the  soil  around  it,  but  as 
it  was  filled  internally  and  surrounded  externally 
with  earth,  it  retained  its  original  position.  I  also 
found  a  quantity  of  beads,  amulets,  and  charms.  The 
most  northerly  point  to  which  T  extended  the  exca- 
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vations  brought  me  to  another  water-drain  formed  of 
well-cut  slabs  of  stone.  Only  further  excavations  for 
which  I  had  then  no  time,  and  liave  now  no  permis- 
sion, can  explain  whether  this  was  a  shrine  of  the 
same  temple  at  a  lower  level,  or  the  first  revelation 
of  a  distinct  structure.  To  the  east  of  the  three  steps 
the  earth  was  largely  impregnated  with  charcoal. 

1  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  a  brief  account  of 
the  portion  of  the  temple  which  has  been  uncovered. 
There  is  much  still  to  be  done,  and  many  objects  of 
interest  may  yet  be  found.  The  imposing  array  of 
statuary  which  met  the  eye  of  the  visitor  as  he  entered 
the  temple  in  the  days  of  its  glory  may  be  conceived, 
when  I  say  that  the  headless  statues  which  strewed 
the  ground  must  have  represented  1000  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture, of  which  nearly  100  were  of  colossal  or  heroic 
size.  The  treasure-trove  tells  us  of  the  wealth  of 
the  temple,  the  tiny  feet  in  bronze,  still  adhering 
to  some  of  the  marble  slabs,  speak  to  us  of  works 
of  art  of  the  highest  value  which  ruthless  plun- 
derers destroyed  and  carried  off,  and  the  inscriptions 
preserve  to  us  a  record  of  the  royal  favours  which  the 
temple  received  during  several  centuries. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  sculptures  found  in  the  temple.  To  describe  all 
the  pieces  of  interest,  would  require  too  much  time, 
and  I  shall  therefore  limit  myself  to  those  which 
appear,  to  show  the  progress  and  steady  advancement 
of  the  art  from  an  early  period  to  close  on  the 
Christian  era.  For  a  proper  comprehension  of  Cyprian 
antiquities^  we  must,  however,  keep  clearly  in  view 
the  principal  epochs  into  wliich  the  early  history  of 
the  island  may  be  divided. 
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The  earliest  historical  knowledge  we  have  of 
Cyprus  is  about  B.C.  1500,  when  Thothmes  111.  made 
the  Island  subject  to  Egypt.  We  do  not  know  how 
long  this  dependence  upon  Egypt  lasted,  but  by  the 
12th  century  the  internal  weakness  of  Egypt  was 
such  that  she  could  no  longer  make  her  power  re- 
spected in  distant  provinces.  The  most  brilliant 
period  of  Cyprian  hi^ory  was  about  the  beginning 
of  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  when,  divided  into  nine 
kingdoms,  the  Island  exercised  an  important  influence 
abroad,  was  acknowledged  mistress  of  the  sea,  and 
even  threw  out  foreign  colonies.  Thus  the  earliest 
period  of  Cyprian  histoiy  (to  which  doubtless  be- 
long the  most  ancient  of  the  monuments  to  be 
described)  may  be  subdivided  into,  1st,  a  time  when 
subject  to  Egypt,  and  2nd,  a  time  when  the  Island 
enjoyed  autocratic  government.  During  all  this 
period,  Cyprian  art  doubtless  received  its  chief  foreign 
inspirations  from  Egypt,  and  hence  the  Egyptian 
characteristics  obseiTable  in  many  of  the  earliest 
monuments.  This  era  closes  with  the  subjection  of 
the  Island  to  Assyria,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century  b.c. 

In  the  succeeding  epoch,  a  new  influence  is  intro- 
duced. Egypt  was  temporarily  eclipsed  by  Assyria, 
and  it  was  natural  that  the  intimate  relations 
arising  between  Cyprus  and  Assyria  should  affect 
the  character  of  Cyprian  'art.  In  this  respect,  the 
visit  of  the  seven  Cypriote  kings  to  the  court  of 
Sargon,  accompanied,  as  they  doubtless  were,  by 
many  of  their  most  influential  subjects,  must  have 
had  an  important  influence.  We  can  fancy  how 
these  simple  islanders  were  dazzled  by  the  sight  of 
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monuments  which,  even  now,  after  a  sleep  of  cen- 
turies, excite  the  admiration  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  how  they  carried  back  to  their  homes  new  ideas 
of  the  art  of  sculpture.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixth  century  B.C.,  we  have  again  a  short  period 
of  thirty  years  when,  under  the  rule  of  Amasis, 
the  dominant  influence  in  the  island  was  probably 
Egyptian.     We  may  call  this  the  third  epoch. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  Greek 
sculptural  genius  was  influencing  all  works  of  art, 
and  in  Cyprus,  as  elsewhere,  we  find  imitations  of 
its  wonderful  freedom,  truthfulness,  and  originality. 
Persia  then  wielded  the  sceptre  of  government,  but 
Greece  was  master  of  the  world  of  art.  This 
epoch,  which  we  may  call  the  fourth,  was  a  period 
of  transition  in  Cyprian  art,  and  also  a  dark  age 
in  the  history  of  the  Island.  It  was  marked  by 
brilliant  but  abortive  efforts  for  Hellenic  supremacy, 
which,  unfortunately,  greatly  reduced  its  material 
prosperity.  The  Greek  population,  suspected  in  its 
loyalty,  was  oppressed  and  kept  down  by  its  foreign 
rulers,  while  the  Phcenician  colonists,  in  whom  Pereia 
found  a  stronghold,  increased  in  power  and  obtained 
a  large  accession  of  territory.  This  I  conceive  to 
have  been  the  epoch  of  the  dynasty  of  Melik-itan,* 
whose  votive  offerings  adorned  the  temple  of  Idalion. 
But  as  the  power  of  Persia  fell  to  pieces,  so  the 
Hellenic  party  in  Cyprus  revived,  and  under  the 
commanding  influence  of  Evagoras  I.,  King  of  Salamis, 
Greece    exercised    a    dominant    power    in    Cyprian 

*  Mr.  Lang's  statement  must  be  taken  with  some  modification,  a«, 
so  far  as  we  know  from  iuscriptions,  no  ruler  bearing  this  title  can  be 
proved  to  have  been  reigning  earlier  than  B.C.  385,  if  so  early. 
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art  and  civilization.  Unfortunately,  we  possess 
comparatively  few  fine  specimens  of  the  artistic 
style  of  this  and  of  the  two  succeeding  centuries. 
The  luxury  of  the  period  led  to  the  employment 
of  more  valuable  materials,  so  that  the  objects 
naturally  attracted  the  cupidity  of  future  plunderers ; 
and,  hence,  the  only  archaeological  relics  we  have  of 
this  fifth  epoch  are  a  few  coins  of  the  choicest  work- 
manship turned  up  by  the  ploughshare,  a  few  gold 
ornaments  which  mysteriously  escaped  the  ruthless 
riflers  of  the  tombs,  and  some  diminutive  terra-cottas 
and  broken  fragments  of  statues. 

Having  drawn  attention  to  these  five  periods,  I 
shall  briefly  refer  to  a  few  of  the  sculptures  and 
terra-cottas  found  in  the  temple,  and  classify  them 
according  to  their  probable  dates.  In  this  classifi- 
cation I  may  err,  but  it  appears  to  me  advantageous 
to  assign  an  age  to  each  style,  and  thus  plainly  invite 
comment  and  criticism  from  others  better  able  to 
judge.  I  am  heartily  willing  to  be  proved  erroneous, 
if  thereby  the  truth  be  elicited. 

In  Cyprus,  it  appears  to    me  that  the   works  in 
tentircotta  are  of  equal  antiquity  with  those  in  stone, 
and  that  the  two  arts  progressed  in  parallel  stages. 
We  shall  begin  vnth  the  series  of  terra-cottas. 
No.  1  (PI.  V.  No.  1)  is  a  rude  specimen  of  the  art  in 
its  infancy.     The  head  is  destitute  of  any  orna- 
mentation; the  shape  of  the  eyes  and  the  style 
of  the  eyebrows  is  very  archaic,  and  the  ears  are 
without  form. 
No.  2  (PI.  V.  No.  2)  has  a  rude  imitation  of  locks 
around  the  head.     The  eyes  differ  a  little  in 
shape  from  the  last,  and  the  pottery  is  finer, 
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know  that  the  island,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Psam- 
metichus,  exported  to  Egypt  the  ten-a-cotta  wine- 
vases  then  in  use.  Hence  the  progress  we  perceive 
in  our  terra-cotta  statues  indicates  only  a  gradually 
increasing  native  power  of  portraying  nature;  in 
other  words,  a  greater  refinement  in  the  treatment 
and  ornamentation  of  the  clay  by  the  hands  of  the 
potter.  It  was  not  so  with  sculptures,  and  still  less 
with  bronzes,  as  both  in  their  improvement  exhibit 
foreign  influence. 

No.  1  (PL  V.  No,  4).  It  will  be  remarked  that  in  this 
sculpture  the  eyes  are  of  the  same  shape  as  in 
terra-cotta  No.  1. 
No.  2  (PI.  II.  No.  2)  also  has  a  strongly  Egyptian  air  ; 
indeed,  the  nose  is  quite  ^Ethiopian  in  its  pro- 
portions and  style.  This  piece  and  No.  1,  I 
would  associate  with  the  first  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  island,  say  about  the  10th  century. 
No.  3  (PL  II.  No.  4)  is  thoroughly  Cypriote  in  its  type, 
which  is  distinguishable  by  the  great  prominence 
of  the  nose,  breadth  of  forehead,  cheek-bones 
highly  marked,  and  a  mild  benignant  expression 
of  countenance.  The  turban  around  the  head  is 
interesting,  as  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  kings 
of  Cyprus  wore  white  turbans  round  the 
head. 
No.  4  presents  more  ornamentation,  and  this  head 
probably  brings  us  down  to  the  eighth  century 
B.C.,  or  the  close  of  the  first  epoch  in  the 
island's  history. 
No.  5  presents  some  new  features  which  I  am  inclined 
to  attribute  to  an  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  influ- 
ence.    The  treatment  of  the  beard  greatly  re- 
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sembles  that  seen  on  a  figure  of  a  Babylonian 
king,  represented  in  Professor  Eawlinson's  *  Five 
Ancient  Monarchies,'  vol.  iii.  p.  400,  and  it  will 
be  observed  that  this  treatment,  which  has  now 
appeared  for  the  first  time,  continues  till  Greek 
influence  becomes  supreme.  I  am  inclined  to 
assign  this  head  to  the  close  of  the  seventh 
century  b.c.,  and  the  second  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  island. 

No,  6  (PL  I.)  is  the  most  important  piece  extracted 
from  the  temple.  The  physiognomy  is  strongly 
Cyprian;  the  eyes  are  better  formed  than  in 
the  former  works,  but  the  eyebrows  still  mark 
the  archaic  period.  The  treatment  of  the  beard 
is  that  which  I  have  ventured  to  attribute  to 
Assyrian  influence.  The  lips  were  originally 
coloured  red,  and  probably  also  the  eyeballs  were 
coloured.  This  piece  has  been  considered  to  re- 
present the  transition  period,  which  I  assign  to 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  B.c.  There 
seems  to  me  apparently  a  mingling  of  the  Asiatic 
and  Greek  schools. 

No,  7  (PI.  V.  No.  6)  is  a  head  of  the  greatest  interest. 
The  type  is  still  Cyprian,  but  the  eyelids  are 
very  slightly  marked ;  the  hair,  falling  upon  the 
shoulders  in  tmsted  curls,  is  managed  with  skill ; 
a  diadem  encircles  the  head,  which  is  also  sur- 
rounded by  a  wreath  of  leaves.  I  suppose  this 
head  to  be  a  little  later  than  No.  6,  say  about 
450  B.C. 

After  this  the  Asiatic  character  of  the  Cyprian 
sculpture  fast  yielded  to  Hellenic  influence ;  and 
out  of  the  djirk  period  in  Cyprus  history  we  are 
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brought  to  the  Evagorian  em,  when  the  world  of 
art  had  bowed  to  the  genius  of  Phidias.  To  the 
dark  period,  say  450  to  400  B.C.,  I  would 
.  attribute  a  class  of  sculptures  which  seem  to  be 
bad  imitations  of  the  archaic  art,  and  which  are 
especially  distinguishable  by  the  unartistic  treat- 
ment of  the  mouth,  eyes,  and  indeed  the  whole 
face.  An  eminent  judge  in  these  matters  has 
called  these  marbles  pseudo-archaic,  and  I  con- 
ceive  them  to  be  the  evidences  of  a  depression  in 
art,  as  well  as  in  material  prosperity  generally. 

The  revolution  in  art  which  is  observable  after 
this  dark  period  is  easily  distinguished  by  refer- 
ence to 
No.  8  (PL  V.  No.  5),  and  No.  9,  and  No.  10,  which 
are  good  specimens  of  Greek  sculpture.  The 
new  treatment  of  the  eye  and  mouth  is  especially 
remarkable. 

The  archaic  eyebrow  is  also  gone. 
In  the  few  bronzes  which  escaped  the  eye  of  the 
pilferers  of  our  temple,  we  find  a  close  imitation  of 
the  Egyptian  school  both  in  subject  and  treatment. 
I  suppose  them,  however,  to  have  been  made  in 
Cyprus. 

I  have  incidentally  referred  to  two  treasures  of  coins 
found  underneath  the  paving-stones  in  the  chambers 
of  this  temple.  These  coins  were  described  at  some 
length  in  a  paper  printed  in  vol.  xi.  of  the  *  Numis- 
matic Chronicle'  (new  series) ;  and  it  is  unnecessary 
now  to  do  more  than  to  call  attention  to  the  value  of 
this  discovery.  In  the  paper  alluded  to  I  may  have 
somewhat  exaggerated  the  age  of  these  coins — this  a 
little  criticism,  always  wholesome,  will  put  right — but 

VOL.  XI.  E 
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I  can  say,  without  any  fear  of  dispute,  that  they  form 
a  remarkable  series,  starting,  as  they  do,  from  the  in- 
fancy of  the  moneyer's  art,  when  only  a  rude  and  im- 
perfect obverse  had  been  accomplished.  The  date 
assignable  to  the  earliest  and  latest  of  these  coins 
appears  to  me  a  question  of  great  numismatic  interest ; 
and,  by  the  settlement  of  this  point,  we  may  hope  to 
fix  with  more  precision  than  has  hitherto  been  attained 
the  various  epochs  of  Cyprian  coins  previously  to 
Evagoras.  These  treasures  are  further  extremely 
interesting  as  probably  affording  specimens  of  the 
contemporaneous  coinage  of  the  several  different 
kingdoms  in  the  island.  We  find  in  them  Jive  dis- 
tinct types  bearing  legends  in  Cyprian  letters,  and 
one  type  with  a  Phoenician  legend. 

Our  excavations  were  also  peculiarly  successful  in 
the  matter  of  inscriptions,  having  yielded  us  speci- 
mens of  Phoenician,  Greek,  and  Cyprian.  Four  of 
the  first,  as  read  by  my  friend  Mr.  Pierides,  of 
Lamaca,  have  reference  to  kings  of  a  Phoenician 
dynasty  reigning  in  Citium  and  Idalion,  who  made 
dedications  in  our  temple  to  a  god  styled  in  Phoeni- 
cian Reseph-Mikal.^°  A  fifth  is  of  some  length, 
and  has  not  been  fully  translated,  but  appears  to  be- 


^^  The  inscriptiohs  procured  by  Mr.  Lang  up  to  the  writing  of  this 
paper  would  seem  to  be  the  following  : 

1.  JFtw  lines  of  Phoenician — the  offeriDg  of  a  woman  for  three  chil- 
dren to  Eeheph-itan  P  in  the  57th  year  of  Citium. 

2.  Two  lines  of  do.  to  Keseph-mikal  by  Malek-itan  in  the  2nd  year 
of  his  reign. 

3.  Two  lines — to  the  same  god  by  the  same  king,  but  undated } 
the  stone  broken  in  half. 

4.  Two  lines  broken  but  restorable,  an  offering  of  Piimi*itan,  the 
son  of  Malek-itan.  in  the  8th  year  of  his  reign. 
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long  to  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  the  Second.  One  perfect 
Greek  inscription  contains  a  dedication  to  Apollo 
Amydaios,  and  presents  a  feature  of  interest  in  the 
date  attached  to  it  On  several  slabs  of  soft  stone  I 
could  perceive  traces  of  Cyprian  writing;  and  that  we 
have  not  a  larger  number  of  inscriptions  in  that  lan- 
guage I  account  for  by  the  fact  that  the  material  on 
which  the  Cypriotes  generally  recorded  their  dedica- 
tions was  a  friable  limestone  of  little  durability.  The 
most  valuable  monumert  imcovered  by  my  excava- 
tions is  unquestionably  the  bilingual  inscription  in 
Cyprian  and  Phoenician,  engraved  on  marble;  an 
inscription  which,  I  feel  confident,  will  ultimately 
prove  the  means  of  enabling  philologists  to  decipher 
the  Cyprian  alphabet.^^ 

In  the  legends  of  many  of  the  coins,  as  well  as  in 
the  inscriptions,  we  have  brought  before  us  a  people 
with  an  alphabet  of  its  own,  which,  at  least,  when 
these  works  were  executed,  was  the  predominant 
race  in  the  island.  This  people  and  their  alpha- 
bet I  have  styled  Cypriote ;  but  the  question  natu- 

5.  Originally  in  five  lines,  but  much  shattered.  Line  1  is  quite 
lost,  1.  2  nearly  so.  The  name  and  descent  of  the  offerer  may  be 
gathered  by  comparing  what  remains  of  I.  2  and  3. 

6.  The  bilingual  Phoenician  and  Cypriote,  3  lines  of  former  (a  por- 
tion lost  but  restorable)  and  3i  of  Cypriote.  In  the  4th  year  of 
Malek-itan^^385-4  =  B.C.  381.  Besides  these,  two  or  three  Phcbuician 
inscriptions  from  Cyprus  are  in  the  Louvre.  The  character  of  the 
PhcBoician  is  distinctly  Cypriote,  and  a  descendant  of  that  on  the 
Sarcophagus  of  Eshmunazar  about  B.C.  600. 

^'  Mr.  Lang  8  confidence  in  this  matter  has  not  been  misplaced,  and 
though  there  are  still  one  or  two  points  requiring  further  confirmation, 
scholars  will  generally  accept  the  results  arrived  at,  partially  by  Mr. 
G^rge  Smith  and  Dr.  Birch,  and  more  completely  by  the  late  lamented 
Dr.  Brandis.  For  this  inscription,  see  Trans^  of  the  Soc.  of  BibL 
Archsol.  parts  i.  and  iii 

£2 
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rally  arises, — "Who  were  they,  and  whence  came 
they  ? "  Most  writers  upon  Cyprus  inform  us  that 
the  island  was  peopled  by  colonies  from  PhcBuicia, 
and  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  previously  to  the 
arrival  of  these  Phoenician  colonies  it  was  unin- 
habited. But  there  does  not  appear  to  me  any 
ground  for  this  supposition.  On  the  contrary,  there 
are  many  and  strong  arguments  to  prove  that  the 
island  possessed  a  population  of  its  own  with  whom 
the  Phoenicians  came  to  trade,  and  that  the  Phoeni- 
cians in  Cyprus  were  simply  foreign  settlers  in  an 
already.peopled  country,  and  only  exercised  a  supreme 
influence  in  certain  parts  of  the  island.  The  evidence 
afforded  by  the  treasures  found  in  the  temple  is  im- 
portant on  this  point,  as  they  appear  to  show  us  that 
five  out  of  the  seven  Cyprian  kingdoms  then  re- 
corded in  history  issued  coins  bearing  Cyprian  letters. 
The  bilingual  inscription  proves  also  that,  the  two 
alphabets,  Phoenician  and  Cyprian,  had  a  contem- 
poraneous existence.  One  of  these  alphabets  was 
certainly  used  by  the  Phoenician  colonists,  and  the 
other  must  be  that  of  a  native  population,  probably 
aboriginal.  This  evidence  of  the  co-existence  of 
the  two  languages  appears  to  refute,  in  a  manner 
beyond  all  doubt,  the  idea  that  the  first  inhabitants 
of  the  island  were  Phoenician  colonists,  and  also 
renders  less  probable  the  suggestion  of  the  Duke  de 
Luynes  that  the  Cyprian  was  simply  a  modification  of 
the  Phoenician  alphabet. 

This  granted,  it  remains  to  show  to  what  family  of 
peoples  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Cyprus  belonged. 
In  Genesis  we  read  (ch.  x.  ver.  4), — "  And  the  sons  of 
Javan;    Elishah   and   Tarshish,   Kittim  and  Doda- 
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uim."  (Verse  5.), — ^By  these  were  the  Isles  of 
the  Gentiles  divided  in  their  lands,"  etc.  In  other 
words,  we  are  told  that  the  inhabitants  of  Elishah, 
Tarshish,  Kittim,  and  Dodanim,  or  Rodanim,  were 
of  the  Javanian  (or,  as  we  have  it  later,  the  Ionian) 
family.  It  will  be  admitted  that  the  Kittim  alluded 
to  by  the  author  of  Genesis  was  Cyprus,  and,  if  so, 
then  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  most  ancient  ethno- 
logical record  extant  that  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  island  were  descendants  of  Javan,  and  part  of  the 
great  Greek  family  with  which,  even  in  dur  days,  the 
Cypriotes  are  closely  allied.  One  circumstance,  which 
has  been  generally  overlooked,  adds  considerable 
weight  to  the  testimony  of  the  writer  of  Genesis,  if 
we  suppose  him  to  have  been  Moses,  who  was  brought 
up  at  the  court  of  Pharaoh.  In  the  time  of  Moses 
the  island  was  actually  a  possession  of  Egypt,  having 
been  conquered  by  the  Egyptian  fleet  under  Thothmes 
III.  This  testimony,  then,  with  regard  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Cyprus,  was  probably  based  on  authentic 
information  possessed  by  the  court  of  Pharaoh. 

Whence  this  population  came  to  the  island  we  can 
only  conjecture. 

When  treating  lately  of  the  Cyprian  alphabet  in  a 
paper  read  to  the  Biblical  Society  of  Archaeology,  I 
had  occasion  to  show  its  similarity  to  the  alphabet  of 
Lycia,  and  this  circumstance  leads  me  to  suggest  that 
an  offshoot  of  the  great  Aryan  emigration  which 
peopled  Lycia  may  have  crossed  the  Cilician  Sea, 
only  about  fifty  miles  broad,  and  penetrated  into 
Cyprus. 

Of  this  ancient  people,  whom,  to  distinguish  them, 
I  call  Cypriote,  the  old  inhabitants  of  Idalion  were  a 
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part.  Their  attainments  in  sculpture  we  perceive  in 
the  early  statues  from  this  temple,  their  currency 
we  have  in  the  five  classes  of  coins  bearing  Cyprian 
legends,  and  their  writing  has,  I  hope,  found  its  key  in 
the  bilingual  inscription.  It  will  afford  me  the  highest 
satisfaction  if  my  excavations  in  Idalion  have  helped 
to  elucidate  the  question  of  the  early  inhabitants  of 
Cyprus,  their  language,  their  worship,  their  customs, 
and  their  arts. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  ABOVE  EXCAVATIONS. 

BT  B.  S.  POOLE^  ESQ. 

The  recent  discoveries  in  Cyprus  afford  materials 
for  a  new  chapter  of  Archaeology.  For  this  purpose 
Mr.  Lang's  collection  from  the  temple  of  Idalion 
(Dali)  is  second  in  importance  to  none.  It  was  formed 
with  the  utmost  care  under  the  eye  of  the  discoverer, 
who  was  not  deterred  by  the  extreme  heat  of  summer 
from  personally  superintending  his  labourers,  and  it 
presents  everything  of  interest  found  in  a  temple 
where  each  known  style  of  Cypriote  art  was  repre- 
sented. The  object  of  these  notes  is  to  endeavour  to 
define  these  styles,  and  to  do  something  towards  deter- 
mining their  sequence. 

First,  then,  what  are  the  styles  represented  in  this 
collection  1  Let  us  begin  with  the  known  and  ascend 
to  the  unknown. 

The  latest  works  are  obviously  of  the  early  Roman 
age,  of  the  Macedonian  age,  and  of  the  age  previous  to 
that,  as  far  back  as  the  date  of  the  Mausoleum.  This 
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group  contains  two  great  divisiong,  one  of  works  of 
Greek  style,  marked  in   most  cases  by  a  provincial 
character,   and   the   other    of  what  may   be  called 
hieratic  copies  of  older  forms  in  two  distinct  styles. 
The  first  division,  that  of  works  of  Greek  style,  is  of 
importance  as  affording  evidences  of  date.     It  is  diffi- 
cult to  point  out  in  it  any  specimens  undoubtedly  of 
Roman  time.    Of  unmistakably  Macedonian  work  are 
several  heads,  which  may  possibly  be  portraits  of  one 
of  the  Ptolemies,     They  most  resemble  the  heads  sup- 
posed to  be  of  Philadelphos  on  coins  assigned  to  him. 
Still  earlier  is  a  head  showing  the  influence  of  Greek 
art  of  the  time  following  Pheidias.  (PL  V.  No.  5.)     It 
resembles  in  style  the  head  of  the  statue  of  MaussoUos ; 
and,  if  of  the  time  of  Euagoras,  when  nearly  all  Cyprus 
was  ruled  by  a  single  Greek  king,  it  would  be  a  little 
earlier  in  date.     We  thus  reach  about  B.C.  400.  The 
second  division,  that  of  hieratic  copies  of  earlier  forms 
in  two  styles,  unquestionably  belongs  to  the  same 
time.     This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  works 
found  in  Cyprus  of  the  parent  styles  can  only  be 
placed  in  the  age  before  B.C.  400.      Besides,  it   is 
impossible  that  most  of  the  copies  can  belong  to  a 
time  when    works    of  fair  style  were  produced;  in 
other  words,   most    of  them   can    only    be   of  the 
Roman  age,  or  but  very  little  before  it.     The  two 
hieratic  styles  are  respectively  Greek,  with  generally 
an   Assyrio-Persian    tinge,    and    debased   Egyptian. 
Examples  of  this  Greek  hieratic  style  may  be  seen  in 
the  first  three  figures  in  Plate  III.,  the  centre  one  of 
which  has  almost  lost  its  hieratic  qualities,  and  two 
examples  of  the  debased  Egyptian  style  are  given  in 
the  two  standing  figures  beneath,  which  show  a  re- 
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markably  fixed  type:  another,  preserving  much  of 
the  earlier  and  better  proportions,  is  given  in  Plate 
IV.  (No.  1).  It  represents  a  priestess  carrying  in  her 
right  hand  a  lamp.  We  may  reasonably  expect  to 
find  the  earlier  originals  from  which  these  two  styles 
sprang,  and  this  is  the  case.  The  Greek  hieratic  st)4e 
appears  to  have  but  a  single  source,  a  style  of  Assyrio- 
Persian  character,  with  a  Greek  tinge.  Thus  the 
predominant  element  was  first  Asiatic,  afterwards 
Greek,  when  the  Asiatic  element  was  sometimes  alto- 
gether excluded.  There  are  indeed  earlier  Greek 
works,  but  they  are  of  the  archaic  ago  ;  and  neither 
at  Idalion  nor  elsewhere  in  the  island  has  anything 
Greek  been  found  of  the  age  between  the  archaic 
and  about  B.C.  400  (that  of  the  finest  art),  and, 
indeed,  very  little  that  can  be  placed  between  that 
date  and  a  hundred  years  later.  There  is  thus 
no  series  of  links.  It  may  therefore  be  inferred  that 
the  preponderance  of  the  Greek  element  in  this  hier- 
atic style  as  that  of  the  oriental  element  in  its  original 
is  due  to  political  influences,  and  that  the  later  style 
is  not  the  result  of  the  fusion  of  two  distinct  earlier 
ones.  The  Egyptian  hieratic  style  has,  as  might  be 
supposed,  but  a  single  source.  The  two  earlier  styles 
of  which  the  hieratic  ones  are  debased  descendants 
are  like  them  of  foreign  character,  not  actually  foreign. 
Though  the  earlier  works  more  nearly  resemble  the 
models  from  which  they  were  copied,  they  could  never 
be  doubted  to  be  copies. 

The  Assyrio-Persian  style  is  represented  in  this  col- 
lection by  a  large  number  of  heads,  and  the  'upper 
half  of  a  colossus.  The  earliest  of  these  are  distinctly 
archaic,  the  latest  of  a  developed  character  which  is 
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more  advanced  than  the  ^Eginetan  in  Greek  art.  The 
upper  half  of  the  colossus  (Plate  I.),  probably  repre- 
sents  the  chief  divinity  of  the  temple,  or,  if  it  were 
dedicated  to  more  than  one,  the  chief  object  of  the 
Phoenician  worship  of  the  temple.  Certainly,  this  is 
the  largest  and  most  important  statue  found  in  the 
temple,  and  near  it  stood,  in  its  original  position,  the 
largest  pedestal,  corresponding  to  it  in  size.  Being 
of  the  most  developed  character  of  the  style,  this 
work  is  consequently  of  its  latest  period :  subsequent 
works  are  distinctly  hieratic.  In  examining  this 
colossal  statue  we  are  immediately  struck  by  a  resem- 
blance to  Persian  art.  It  is,  however,  on  the  whole, 
rather  of  Assyrian  than  Persian  character,  and  the  re- 
semblance to  Persian  art  might  be  due  to  a  common 
derivation.  If  Persian  art  is  the  descendant  of  As- 
syrian, such  could  be  the  case.  The  head  of  this 
colossus  differs  from  the  earlier  heads  of  the  same 
class  very  much  as  the  sculptures  of  Persepolis  differ 
from  those  of  Nineveh.  However,  the  Persian  rule 
of  the  island  must  be  taken  into  account.  That 
oriental  influence  twice  made  itself  felt  is  perhaps 
most  probable.  A  later  example  is  given  in  PL  V. 
(No.  6). 

The  Egyptian  style  is  much  more  rare  in  the  collec- 
tion than  the  style  just  noticed.  The  largest  speci- 
mens found  by  Mr.  Lang  were  dug  up  in  what  he 
holds  to  be  probably  the  oldest  part  of  the  temple, 
and  they  were  generally  much  worn.  The  latter  cir- 
cumstance would  be  of  no  weight  were  it  not  that  the 
material  of  all  the  statues  is  a  very  friable  limestone, 
and  that  the  latest  ones  are  almost  or  wholly  free 
ftom  signs  of  wear,  having  been  buried  in  the  ruins 
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of  the  temple  when  paganism  was  abandoned,  or  per- 
haps long  before.     We  thus  obtain  something  like  a 
measure  of  the  age  of  particular  styles,    though  it 
must  be  most  cautiously  used,  as  portions  of  the  temple 
may  have  been  neglected  in  consequence  of  a  chang' 
of  rule.      We  cannot  therefore  venture  to  say  mor^ 
than  that  the  Egyptian  style  belongs  to  the  earlif  "• 
pcniod  of  the  temple.     Four  instances  of  this  styl^^ 
are  engiaved  (PI.  II.  Nos.  1,  2,  3 ;  PI.  V.  No.  4),  thre^ 
heads  and  a  torso.     The  heads  are  less  directly  copi 
than   those  of  the   Assyrio-Persian   style.      This  i 
evident  in  the  treatment  of  the  beard  in  all,  and  th 
representation  of  the  moustache  in  two.     The  more- 
natui-alistic   character   of  the  expression,   compared 
with  what  is  seen  in  pure  Egyptian  work,  gives  these 
heads  a  resemblance  to  those  of  the  statues  executed  in 
Egypt  under  the  Shepherd  Kings,  but  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  this  is  accidental.    The  torso  is  strikingly 
Egyptian,  being  a  repetition  of  a  statue  of  a  Pharaoh, 
as  is  evident  from  the  winged  urtei  attached  to  the 
girdle.  Was  the  original  a  votive  statue  of  a  Pharaoh, 
and  does  this  represent  a  King  of  Cyprus  ?     The  con- 
nection of  Amasis  with  Lindos  in  Rhodes  is  worthy  of 
note,   and   an  Egyptian  present  may  have  been  the 
pattern  at  Idalion.     We  can  see  from  what  remains 
that   technically   the   statue   must   have    resembled 
more   than  one  of  the  same  style   in  the  Cesnola 
collection.     It  was,  therefore,   marked  by  a  curious 
roundness   and    false  muscle,  unlike  true   Egyptian 
art,  which,  however,  shows  slightly  these  tendencies 
in  its  latest  phases  from  b.c.  700  downwards.      Its 
dissimilarity  to  archaic  Greek  is  still  more  marked. 
In  Plate  IV.  are  two  good  examples  of  this  style. 
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The  first  (No.  3)  represents  a  priestess  clad  in  a 
long  robe,  carrying  a  vase,  and,  on  her  left  shoulder, 
a  tripod  altar.  Immediately  before  her  is  a  child 
similarly  dressed,  bearing  a  lamb  on  the  shoulders, 
and  holding  a  bundle  of  faggots  mth  the  left  hand. 
The  second  figure  (No.  6)  is  that  of  a  priest  wearing 
a  conical  cap,  a  short  tunic,  and  a  kirtle,  holding  a 
goat  which  stands  on  his  right  side,  and  a  box,  pro- 
bably  of  ointment. 

Closely  connected  with  the  two  styles  just  noticed 
is  another,  sufficiently  independent  in  its  character  to 
justify  its  separation.  As  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
Assyrio-Persian,  Egyptian,  or  archaic  Greek,  and  as  I 
do  not  find  it  represented  in  other  countries,  I  have 
ventured  provisionally  to  call  it  Cypriote.  Two  out 
of  the  three  examples  of  this  style  engi-aved  in 
Plate  II.  (Nos.  3,  4,  5)  are  masks ;  the  third  is  part  of 
a  head  in  the  round.  It  is  not  only  the  mask  form 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  these  works  are  de- 
scendants of  terra-cotta  originals,  the  technical 
treatment,  at  least  of  the  beard,  which  is  simply  repre- 
sented in  outline,  points  to  the  same  source.  Unfor- 
tunately, works  in  this  style  are  rare  in  this  collection 
and  elsewhere.  Three  teiTa-cottas  of  this  style  are 
engraved  in  PI.  V.  (Nos.  1,  2,  3.) 

Works  of  archaic  Greek  style  are  scarcely  found  in 
Cyprus.  Happily,  however,  there  are  two  very  cha- 
racteristic examples  in  this  collection,  and  a  third  has 
been  presented  to  the  Museum  by  Mr.  T.  Sandwith, 
formerly  H.  M.  Consul  in  Cyprus,  and  now  holding 
the  same  office  in  Crete.  The  latest  of  these  works  is 
a  mask  of  a  diademed  female  head,  part  of  the  Lang 
collection  (Plate  IV.  No.  5).      It  may  reasonably  be 
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assigned  to  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century  b.c. 
The  head  presented  by  Mr.  Sandwith  is  an  earlier 
and  veiy  striking  instance  of  the  same  style.  The 
material  is  teiTa-cotta,  and  the  treatment  shows  a  cer- 
tain tinge  of  what  we  may  suppose  to  be  Cypriote 
influence,  a  characteristic  more  strikingly  shown  in 
the  very  remarkable  terra-cotta  statuette,  wanting  the 
lower  part,  given  in  the  same  plate  (No.  2).  In  this, 
although  the  general  forms  are  what  we  are  used  to 
in  archaic  Greek  work,  the  features  are  more  strongly 
marked,  the  arrangement  of  the  hair  is  more  ela* 
borate,  and  the  ornaments  are  numerous  and  dispro- 
portionately large.  Nothing  could  be  more  remark- 
ably in  contrast  than  the  elaborateness  of  this  subject 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  archaic  Greek  head  beneath 
it  and  the  three  Egyptian  subjects  (one  of  which  is 
hieratic)  and  the  Assyrio-Persian  subject,  a  figure  of 
Hemkles,  which  occupy  the  same  plate. 

The   excavations  in    the  temple  at    Idalion  have 


aflForded  instances  of  another  style,  which  deserves  the 
name,  notwithstanding  its  want  of  art,  from  its  ar- 
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cheeological  importance.  It  is  represented  by  small 
objects  of  terra-cotta.  a  few  of  which  were  dug  up  in 
what  is  thought  by  Mr.  Lang  to  be  the  earliest  part 
of  the  temple,  and  which  are  abundant  in  the  tombs 
of  this  part  of  the  island.  They  are  extremely  rude 
representations  of  naked  warriors,  mostly  on  horseback, 
bearded,  helmeted,  and  armed  with  sword  and  shield : 
occasionally  these  warriors  are  in  chariots.  They  have 
been  supposed  to  be  children's  toys,  but  are  much  too 
abundant  for  this  theory.  In  character  they  must 
be  grouped  with  the  rudest  objects  of  bronze  and 
terra-cotta  found  in  the  Greek  and  Italian  islands. 
The  resemblance  of  the  whole  large  class  to  the  war- 
riors of  the  Mediterranean  as  represented  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments  is  startling,  as  M.  Chabas  has 
pointed  out  as  to  the  bronzes  (' L' Antiquity  His- 
torique,'  2nd  ed.  pp.  300,  302).  They  may  be  pro- 
visionally characterised  as  Pelasgic. 

There  is  one  other  style  represented  in  the  collec- 
tion by  a  stele  from  the  north-east  of  the  island,  added 
by  Mr.  Lang  to  the  collection  on  account  of  its  great 
importance.  This  tablet  bears  a  relief  in  an  extremely 
rude  style,  of  which  instances  are  aflforded  by  rock- 
sculptures  of  Asia  Minor.  The  subject  of  this 
example  is  a  naked  archer,  helmeted,  in  a  loinning 
attitude.  Above  the  figure  is  a  Cypriote  inscription. 
This  subject  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  rock- 
sculpture  at  Ninfi,  supposed  to  be  spoken  of  by  Hero- 
dotus (ii.  106)  as  a  stele  of  Sesostris.  It  must  be 
remembered  that,  if  the  identity  be  admitted,  the 
latter  sculpture  was  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  of  really 
unknown  origin,  for  it  is  certainly  not  Egyptian.  The 
Cypriote  stele  is  also  remarkable  for  the  difficulties 
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presented  by  its  well-cut  inscription,  which  ap] 
to  contain  characters  not  found  elsewhere.  Sti 
must  be  admitted  that  its  aspect  is  not  as  archa 


th&t  of  the  Ninfi  tablet,  of  which  a  copy  may  be 
in  liawlinson's  'Herodotus,'  vul  ii.  p.  174. 
nearness  of  Cyprus  to  Asia  Minor  mny  ex|»Inii 
occurrence  of  this  style  in  the  island.  It  ha 
connection  whatever  with  any  previously  not 
unless,  possibly,  with  the  last  one,  which  I  have 
tured  to  call  Pelasgic.  The  extreme  rudeness 
attitude  of  action  instead  of  repose,  and  the  abt 
of  clothes,  are  contrary  to  the  characteristics  o 
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except  that  barbarous  style,  and  to  the  feeling  of  all 
Egyptian,  Assjnian,  and  kindred  work.  The  style 
may  be  called  barbarous  Asiatic. 

The  following  styles  may  be  considered  to  be  pro- 
visionally  defined  by  the  preceding  investigation. 

I.  Of  the  period  from  the  rule  of  Euagoras,  about 

B.C.   400,   to  the  fall   of  paganism,  about 
A.D.  360. 

1.  Greek. 

2.  Hieratic. 

a.  Assyrio-Persian. 

b.  Egyptian. 

II.  Of  the  period  before  B.C.  400. 

1.  Assyrio-Persian. 

2.  Egyptian. 

3.  Cypriote. 

4.  Archaic  Greek. 

5.  Pelasgic. 

6.  Barbarous  Asiatic. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  evidence  of  the  tombs  in 
this  part  of  the  island  with  that  afforded  by  this  col- 
lection almost  exclusively  formed  from  a  temple. 

The  tombs  are  nearly  all  excavations  in  the  soft 
limestone  rock,  entered  from  above,  and  of  sufficient 
size  to  contain  several  vases.  There  is  a  remarkable 
stone  building  at  Kition,  which  may  have  been  a  tomb 
or  a  small  temple.  The  ordinary  tombs  are,  as  I 
was  informed  by  Mr.  Lang  and  Mr.  Sandwith  during 
my  visit  to  Cyprus,  classed  by  the  native  excavators 
as  containing  TriOdpia  large  vases,  or  vaKucd  glass  vases, 
or  else  as  burial  places  of  poor  men  wrcoxol^  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  classification,  representing 
as  it  does  a  large  induction,  is  essentially  sound. 
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The  TridapM  are  very  large  vases  of  the  form  of 
that  engraved  on  the  next  page,  found  with  smaller 
ones  of  various  forms,  all  showing  great  variety  of 
pattern.  The  earliest  are  of  grotesque  forms,  and 
rudely  ornamented  with  raised  patterns  :  the  specimen 
engraved  from  the  Cesnola  collection  is  remarkable 


for  its  resemblance,  which  Mr.  Newton  has  pointed 
out,   to  the  vases  from  the  Tread  supposed  by    Dr. 


Schliemaun  to  represent  •y\avK<a7Tis  'Ad^vi}  iu  the  form 
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of  an  owl.  The  next  class  appears  to  be  that  of  red 
and  black  ware  with  rude  incised  patterns  of  geome* 
trical  character,  resembling  the  ornamentation  of 
Celtic  bronzes :  of  this  I  engrave  a  specimen,  also 
from  the  Cesnola  collection.  Undoubtedly  later,  is  a 
group  resembling  the  archaic  pottery  of  Mykenai,  but 
reaching  downwards  in  hieratic  repetitions  like  the 
example  here  given  from  the  Lang  collection.  A 
vase  of  this  group,  of  archaic  style,  not  of  the  largest 


size,  the  property  of  Mr.  Sandwith,  is  remarkable  for 
a  strikingly  Egyptian  design,  an  archer  turning  back 
to  discharge  his  bow,  and  a  charioteer,  in  a  two- 
horse  chariot.  It  may  be  remarked  that,  as  M. 
Chabas  has  already  noticed  (L'Ant.  Hist.  p.  319), 
the  natives  of  the  coimtries  of  the  Mediterranean  are 
never  represented  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  armed 
with  the  bow  or  sling.  The  only  instance  of  an 
VOL.  XI.  F 
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archer  in  the  sculptures  of  Cyprus  is  on  the  stele  of 
barbarous  Asiatic  style  already  referred  to.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  vase  may  be  a  direct  copy  of  an  Egyptian 
work,  or  both  vase  and  stele  may  be  later  than  the 
condition  of  the  natives  of  the  Mediterranean  which 
the  Egyptian  monuments  vividly  bring  before  us. 
Very  few  vases  are  found  which  can  be  assigned  with 
any  degree  of  probability  to  the  Macedonian  period. 
There  is,  however,  a  group  of  red  ware,  resembling 
the  so-called  Samian,  which  from  fineness  of  form 
and  delicacy  of  execution  seems  unmistakably  to  be 
of  the  Greek  period  before  the  Roman  rule.  It  is 
important,  as  affording  a  measure  of  the  time  during 
which  these  vases  were  produced,  that  the  propor- 
tion of  such  as  are  undoubtedly  archaic  is  very  large, 
and  far  more  so  than  is  generally  the  case  in  other 
parts  of  the  Greek  world. 

The  vaKucd  are  certainly  of  the  Roman  period,  and 
probably  reach  back  into  the  Macedonian.  It  might 
be  doubted  whether  any  of  these  glass  vases  were 
anterior  to  the  Roman  age,  but  their  abundance 
would  induce  us  to  suppose  that  here  this  material 
supplanted  pottery  earlier  than  elsewhere,  an  idea 
which  the  nearness  of  FhoBuicia  and  Egypt,  those 
great  sources  of  ancient  glass,  seems  to  support. 

In  the  tombs  of  the  irrayxpi  nothing  whatever  has 
been  found  but  the  small  rude  terra-cotta  figures  of 
which  examples  were  discovered  in  the  supposed 
oldest  part  of  the  temple  at  Idalion.  The  natives 
are  so  well  accustomed  to  the  unproductiveness  of 
these  tombs  that  as  soon  as  they  find  one  of  the 
figures  they  say,  in  a  tone  of  disappointment,  wrayxpl ! 
and  make  no  further  search* 
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Th^  tombs  seem  to  mark  three  periods  of  civili 
zation : — 

!•  An  age  during  which  there  was  no  art  properly  so 
called. 

2.  An  age  during  which  art  advanced  from  a  very 

archaic  style  towards  development,  although 
greatly  retarded  by  some  conservative  ele- 
ment. 

3.  An  age  during  which  the  island  was  in  the  same 

condition  as  the  rest  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
world. 

The  antiquities  found  in  the  rest  of  the  island,  be- 
sides the  few  in  Mr.  Lang's  collection,  do  not  add 
many  material  facts  to  those  we  have  derived  from 
that  collection.  The  pottery  from  Paphos  seems 
finer  in  style  than  that  from  the  district  of  Kition 
and  Tdalion,  but  all  that  I  have  seen  is  archaic  In 
the  '* salines,"  or  salt-pits,  near  Kition,  a  great  num- 
ber of  Greek  terra-cottas  have  been  discovered,  some 
of  beautiful  style,  all  probably  of  the  Macedonian 
period.  They  were  no  doubt  the  worlcs  of  the  Greek 
part  of  the  population,  and  were  probably  objects  of 
commerce  with  a  religious  purpose. 

The  inscriptions  in  the  island  are  in  three  characters 
— Cypriote,  Phoenician,  and  Greek. 

The  Cypriote  inscriptions  are  rare.  The  most  im- 
portant is  that  of  the  bilingual  tablet  of  Idalion,  the 
key  to  the  interpretation  of  this  character.  It  is  a 
votive  tablet  in  Cypriote  and  Phoenician,  found  in 
the  principal  chamber  of  the  temple.  After  some 
preliminary  labour  by  Mr.  Lang  and  Mr.  Pierides  of 
liamaka,  a  great  step  was  independently  made  to- 
wards its  decipherment,  and  the  consequent  interpre- 
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tation  of  the  Cypriote  character  by  Mr.  George  Smith. 
Mr.  Smith's  labours  were  corrected  and  carried  to  a 
conclusion  which  may  be  regarded  as  almost  final  by 
the  lamented  Dr.  Brandis,  whose  posthumous  essay  on 
the  subject  has  at  length  appeared. 

The  language  of  Cyprus  is  now  proved  to  be  a 
dialect  of  Greek,  which  may  possibly  be  of  a  peculiar 
type.  The  characters  form  an  alphabet  and  sylla- 
barium,  in  this  respect  like  the  phonetic  Egyptian 
characters,  whereas  the  cuneiform  are  purely  sylla- 
bic. It  has  not  yet  been  traced  to  any  source. 
The  resemblances  to  the  hieratic  and  demotic  forms 
of  hieroglyphics,  and  again  to  the  earliest  cuneiform, 
and  also  to  Phoenician,  may  be  accidental.  It  is,  how- 
ever, remarkable  that  the  Lycian  and  similar  cha- 
racters are  in  part  different  from  the  Greek,  but  that 
further  west  we  find  nothing  but  varieties  of  one 
alphabet,  the  Phoenician  or  primitive  Greek. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  if  the  Cypriote 
character  were  of  Phoenician  origin,  it  would  neces- 
sarily have  been  anterior  in  date  to  the  Moabite 
Stone,  nearly  B.C.  900,  when  the  known  Phoenician 
alphabet  was  already  fixed.  We  have,  however,  no 
instance  of  the  use  of  the  Cypriote  before  the  age 
of  the  dynasty  of  Kition  and  Idalion  beginning 
B.C.  cir.  449,  unless  indeed  in  the  remarkable  bar- 
barous Asiatic  stele ;  and  it  is  very  noticeable  that 
the  older  temple  of  Golgos,  which  appears  to  have 
been  wholly  anterior  to  this  dynasty,  was  not  found 
to  contain  a  single  inscription. 

The  Phoenician  inscriptions  have  been  found  at 
Idalion  and  Kition,  those  from  the  former  site  being 
part  of  Mr.  Lang  s  collection.     All  the  dated  ones, 
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with  a  single  exception,  are  of  the  Phoenician  dynasty 
of  Kition  and  Idalion.  The  exception  is  the  Ptolemaic 
inscription  from  Idalion,  which  is  of  interest  as 
showing  the  late  date  to  which  the  use  of  Phoeni- 
cian was  here  carried.  The  case  is  like  that  of  the 
use  of  hieroglyphics  in  Egypt  under  the  same 
Greek  djmasty. 

The  oldest  known  coins  bear  either  Cypriote  or 
Phoenician  inscriptions,  the  latter  being  of  the  dynasty 
of  Kition  and  Idalion.  It  does  not  seem  possible  as 
yet  to  decide  which  are  the  older.  These  are  followed 
by  the  money  of  Euagoras  and  of  his  dynasty,  first 
with  Cypriote  and  then  with  Greek  characters,  which 
lead  to  the  Greek  coinage  of  the  Ptolemies  and  of 
the  Roman  emperors. 

The  evidence  of  inscriptions  and  coins  taken  to* 
gether  indicates  the  following  ages : — 

1.  No  written  records  yet  found. 

2.  Cypriote  contemporary  with  Phoenician.' 

3.  Cypriote  probably  contemporary  with  Greek, 
and  ultimately  superseded  by  it. 

We  may  now  pass  on  to  the  very  intricate  question 
as  to  the  sequence  of  the  earlier  styles  of  the  Idalion 
collection,  first  inquiring  whether  any  of  them  may 
have  been  contemporary  with  others,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  later  styles. 

There  need  be  no  hesitation  in  setting  aside,  as 
probably  contemporary  with  native  styles,  the  archaic 
Greek  style,  which  is  distinctly  foreign  with  but 
small  trace  of  native  influence,  which  has  no  distinct 
relation  to  the  other  styles  which  have  left  records 
in  the  island,  and  which  is  principally  represented 
by  portable  objects.    The  archaic  Greek  works,  gene- 
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rally  in  terra-cotta,  are  no  more  indigenous  than 
the  Macedonian  terra-cottas  of  the  "  salines." 
Both  indicate  the  presence  of  purely  Hellenic 
colonies. 

The  native  styles  form  the  subject  of  inquiry.  It 
may  be  asked  whether  we  may  not  suppose  that,  as  in 
the  case  of  their  later  successors,  the  Greek  and  the 
two  kinds  of  hieratic,  the  older  styles  were  contem- 
porary, the  products  of  the  three  races  with  different 
alphabets  and  languages  living  side  by  side  in  Cyprus. 
A  very  slight  examination  of  the  collection  will  con- 
vince any  one  acquainted  with  archaeological  inquiry 
that  the  Egyptian  style  shows  but  a  limited  degree  of 
change,  whereas  great  change  is  indicated  in  the 
Assyrio-Persian.  Again  he  will  see  that  there  must 
have  been  a  period  during  which  the  Assyrio-Persian 
style  was  dominant,  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  assign 
Egyptian  work,  or,  in  other  words,  that  there  is  a  want 
of  continuity  in  the  history  of  these  styles  that  could  not 
be  accounted  for  if  we  supposed  the  same  conditions 
in  the  earlier  age  that  we  observe  in  the  later.  A  law 
of  the  development  of  art  appears  to  account  for  this 
difference.  So  long  as  art  has  any  vitality,  it  obeys  a 
regular  principle  of  growth,  maturity,  and  decay.  This 
is  true  of  Egyptian  art,  of  Assyrian,  admitting  Per- 
sian to  be  its  natural  successor,  of  Greek,  including  in 
it  Graeco-Roman,  of  Gothic,  and  of  Arab.  It  is  only 
in  a  period  when  art  has  utterly  lost  its  vitality  that 
old  styles  are  reproduced  together,  without  any  sense 
of  their  want  of  harmony.  This  was  done  in  the  last 
days  of  Greek  art,  and  is  now  being  done  by  both 
Easterns  and  Westerns,  though  nowhere  with  more 
melancholy  results  than  among  ourselves. 
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The  question  "  what  is  the  order  of  the  indigenous 
styles,"  may  therefore  he  asked.  We  can  only  see  our 
way  towards  an  answer  by  an  intricate  historical  in- 
quiry. It  is  not  enough  to  know  that  Cyprus  was 
divided  from  a  remote  age  between  three  populations. 
We  have  to  discover  as  far  as  we  can  the  degree  of 
influence  these  populations  exercised  upon  the  arts 
of  the  island  at  different  times,  and  the  character 
of  that  influence.  For  instance,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  a  period  of  Phoenician  preponderance  might  in- 
troduce Egyptian,  Assyrio-Persian,  or  Greek  art,  in- 
cludin'g  Grseco-Roman,  according  to  the  age  at  which 
the  island  felt  its  weight,  if  we  accept  the  likely  theory 
that  Phoenician  art  took  its  colour  from  the  art  of 
each  dominant  race  that  in  succession  ruled  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  geographical  table  of  Genesis  gives  us  the 
earliest  notice  of  Cyprus.  There  the  Kittim  occur 
as  a  race  sprung  from  the  Javanian  branch  of  the 
Japhethites,  and  thus  as  of  a  stock  cognate  to  the 
early  Greeks,  rather  Pelasgic  than  Hellenic.  In  the 
prophecy  of  Balaam  we  read  of  "  ships  from  the  coast 
of  Kittim."  Here  the  name  has  already  become  that 
of  a  country  or  city,  and  one  reno\Mied  for  its  mari- 
time enterprise.  In  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  against 
Tyre,  Kittim  is  evidently  a  country  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  route  between  Tarshish  (Etruria)  and 
Phcenicia,  and  closely  connected  with  the  Phoenician 
cities.  The  connection  of  Cyprus  with  Phoenicia  by 
the  planting  of  a  colony  at  Kition  is  thus  carried  back 
as  early  as  Isaiah's  time,  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth 
century  b.c.  Later,  Kittim  seems  to  be  used  for 
Greece.      From  the  time  of  Josephus  it  has  been 
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connected  with  Kition,  the  chief  sea-port  on  the 
southern  coast  of  the  island.  Few  as  are  these  data, 
they  account  for  the  chief  phenomena  of  art  in 
Cyprus.  The  barbarous  Asiatic  style  is  equally  that 
of  the  older  races  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  small  rude 
terra-cotta  figures  are  like  the  earliest  known  works 
of  the  islanders  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  first  certain  mention  of  Cyprus  by  name  in  the 
Egyptian  inscriptions  is  in  the  Greek  period,  occur- 
ring in  the  bilingual  tablet  of  Tanis,  a  document  of  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  III.,  Euergetes.  There  the  Greek 
words  eK  re  Svpias  xai  iowlicqs  /ecu  Kunpov  correspond 
to  the  Egyptian,  "  from  the  eastern  Ruten,  Keft,  from 
the  island  Nabeenaee  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
Great  Sea."  This  name  unfortunately  has  not  been 
found  in  any  earlier  records,  although  there  are  several 
instances  in  which  the  conquest  of  the  islands  of  the 
Great  Sea  or  their  submission  is  spoken  of  in  inscrip- 
tions of  Pharaohs,  from  Thothmes  III.  to  Ramses  III. 
inclusive  (b.c.  1450  to  1150?).  The  name  Keft  or 
Kefta,  which  is  shown  here  to  mean  Phoenicia,  written 
in  older  documents  Kefa,  and  called  an  island, 
has  been  usually  connected  with  Cyprus,  and  held 
to  correspond  to  the  Biblical  Caphtor,  indepen- 
dently supposed  to  be  a  name  of  the  same  island. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  Keft  with 
Caphtor,  which  is  called  in  the  Bible  an  island  or 
coast-land. 

The  Egyptian  rule  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean  in 
remote  times  must  have  materially  afiected  the  early 
civilization  of  Cyprus.  We  must,  therefore,  notice 
the  leading  facts.  Thothmes  III.,  sixth  sovereign  of 
the  Eighteenth  Dynasty,  whose  reign  cannot  be  placed 
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later  than  about  b.c.  1450,  received  tribute  from  the 
Ruten  and  the  Kefa,  the  later  Keft.  Under 
Bamses  IL,  second  king  of  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty 
(B.C.  cir.  1300  to  1230),  the  natives  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean began  to  show  themselves  warlike  neigh- 
bours of  Egypt.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
names  we  then  first  find  do  not  necessarily  fix  the 
nations  to  their  subsequent  geographical  positions. 
Under  Ramses  II.  the  Sardana  and  Tuirsha,  shown  by 
M.  de  Rouge  to  be  the  Sardinians  and  the  Etruscans 
(Tarshish),  were  already  enrolled  as  mercenaries  in 
the  Egyptian  army,  and  the  king  of  Egypt  main- 
tained a  Mediterranean  fleet.  Manetho,  indeed, 
assigns  to  either  Setee  I.,  or  his  son  and  successor 
Ramses  II.,  the  conquest  of  Cyprus  and  Phoenicia, 
but  this  statement  has  not  yet  been  absolutely  con- 
firmed by  the  monuments.  It  is  in  the  reign  of  the 
next  Pharaoh,  Menptah,  son  of  Ramses  II.,  that  we 
first  know  of  a  serious  conflict  between  Egypt  and  the 
Mediterranean  nations.  The  King  of  the  Lebu 
(Lubim,  Libyans),  taking  advantage,  it  would  seem,  of 
some  disaster  that  had  occurred  to  the  Egyptians,  in- 
vaded Egypt  from  the  west  at  the  head  of  a  great  con- 
federacy of  migratory  warriors  who  desired  to  conquer 
and  settle.  They  were  of  three  Libyan  nations,  the  Lebu, 
the  Mashuasha,  and  the  Kehaka,  and  of  the  Sardana 
(Sardinians),  the  Sbakalasha  (Siculi),  the  Tuirsha 
(Tarshish,  Etruscans),  the  Liku  (Lycians),  and  the 
Akauasha  ( Achaeans).  This  attack,  the  story  of  which 
reads  like  the  oldest  instance  of  those  great  migrations 
which  in  later  years  have  swept  over  Europe  or  Asia, 
was  repulsed,  to  be  renewed  from  the  eastern  side  not 
long  afterwards  by  a  like  confederacy.     The  great 
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military  event  of  the  reign  of  Kamses  III.  (b.c.  cir. 
1200)  was  the  the  overthrow  of  these  invaders.    This 
second  invasion  was  mainly  directed  by  the  Pelesta 
(Philistines),  and  the  Tekkaru  (Teukrians  ?),  aided  by 
the  Shakalasha  (Siculi),  the  Tuirsha  (Etruscans),  the 
Taanau   (Daunians?),  and  the  Uashasha  (Oscans?), 
The  nations  which  are  new  in  this  list  are  difficult  of 
identification.      The     Pelesta     have    been    hitherto 
identified  with  the  Philistines,  and  it  is  quite  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  as  the  Lybians  led  the  former  in- 
vasion from  the  west  into  Egypt,  the  Philistines  led 
the  later  one  from  the  east,  more  especially  as  they 
were  an  aggressively  warlike    people.     M.  Chabas, 
however,  thinks   that   the   Pelesta   are  the  Pelasgi. 
(L'Ant.  Hist.  p.  284,  seqq.)     There  is  no  conclusive 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  both.      Here  it  is 
important  to  observe  the   claim  of   the   family   of 
Euagoras  to  a  descent  from  Teuker,  which  may  pos- 
sibly connect   Cyprus   with    the   Teukrians.     M.  de 
Rouge    identified  the  Taanau  with   the  Danai,  but 
M.  Chabas  seems  to   have  probability  in  favour  of 
his  idea  that  they  are  the    Daunians.      This  con- 
federacy met  the  same  fate  as  its  predecessor ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  Egyptians  long  afterwards,  perhaps 
for  some  centuries,  held  the  dominion  of  the  eastern 
Mediterranean.      Without    endeavouring    positively 
to  identify  all  these  nations,  it  is  sufficiently  evident 
that  at  this  early  period,  corresponding  to  the  in- 
terval between  the  legendary  colonizations  of  Greece 
from  Egypt  to  the  Trojan  War,  there    must   have 
been  a  constant   maritime  communication  between 
Egypt  and  the  islands  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 
And  as  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  was  any  other 
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direct  or  indirect  source  of  material  civilization  but 
Egypt  for  these  islands,  we  may  reasonably  con- 
jecture that  their  arts  were  originally  derived  from 
that  country.  By  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  Ramses 
family  (b.c.  cir.  1100?)  this  influence  must  have 
gradually  waned  to  give  way  to  that  of  Phoenicia, 
though  it  will  be  seen  that  Phoenician  art  was  origi- 
nally Egyptian  in  character. 

The  history  of  the  rise  of  Phoenicia  is  unknown,  and 
it  is  not  until  the  reign  of  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  the 
contempoi-ary  of  David  and  Solomon  (b.c.  cir.  1000), 
that  we  have  any  trace  of  its  influence  over  Cyprus. 
This  sovereign  reduced  the  revolted  Kittians  who  had 
been  tributary  to  Tyre.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Phoenician  supremacy  lasted  for  three  centuries, 
until  the  Assyrians  had  reached  the  Mediterranean 
coast.  Of  Phoenician  art  during  this  time,  we  have 
several  glimpses.  It  is  clear  that  in  Solomon's  time 
the  Phoenicians  were  great  metal-workers,  as  Homer 
describes  them.  Specimens  of  their  work  are  pro- 
bably seen  in  the  Idalion  cup  (Rev.  Arch.  n.s.  xxiv. 
p.  304  ;  XXV.  p.  18),  and,  of  a  later  date,  in  the  cups 
from  Nineveh.  The  first  is  a  copy  of  an  Egyptian 
work,  the  others  are  similar  copies  with  an  occasional 
use  of  Assyrian  subjects.  Still  more  markedly  Egyp- 
tian is  the  sarcophagus  of  Ashmunazar,  King  of  Sidon, 
in  the  Louvre,  which  is  scarcely  different  from  con- 
temporary Egyptian  ones,  except  in  the  details,  and 
in  its  bearing  a  Phoenician  inscription.  The  influence 
of  Phoenician  art  during  this  age  would  probably  have 
been  almost  identical  with  that  of  Egyptian. 

When  the  Assyrians  had  destroyed  the  power  of 
Phoenicia,  the  kings  of  Cyprus  sent  an  embassy  to 
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Sargon,  King  of  Assyria,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  monolithic  tablet  of  this  monarch 
found  at  Kition,  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  was 
sent  in  return.  Perhaps  about  half  a  century 
later,  Esarhaddon  used  workmen  of  Idalion,  Kition, 
Kurion,  Soli,  and  Paphos,  then  ruled  by  a  Phoeni- 
cian, for  his  palaces.  This  is  a  very  significant 
fact  in  reference  to  the  Cypriote  style  of  that  time. 
(Rawlinson's  '  Herodotus,'  i.  p.  483  and  note  3.)  The 
Assyrians  no  doubt  retained  their  influence  until 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Assur-bani-pal,  B.C.  cii*.  641. 
With  this  warlike  king,  who  thoroughly  humbled 
the  power  of  Egypt,  the  greatness  of  Assyria  came 
to  an  end.  The  Egyptians,  under  the  enterprising 
Saite  King  Psammetichus  L,  again  became  power- 
ful in  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  been  even  thought 
that  they  gained  possession  of  Cypnis ;  this  is,  how- 
ever, most  unlikely,  as  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
statement  of  Herodotus,  an  excellent  authority  for 
this  age,  who  states  that  Amasis  "  took  Cyprus, 
which  no  man  had  ever  done  before"  (ii.  182). 

The  supremacy  of  the  eastern  empire  was  reas- 
serted soon  after  the  accession  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
during  the  whole  of  whose  long  reign,  b.c.  604-561, 
Babylon  was  mistress  of  the  east  up  to  the  PhoBuician 
coast,  only  reduced  after  a  long  struggle,  though  there 
is  no  information  as  to  any  relations  with  Cyprus. 

The  Babylonian  empire  had  no  real  influence  under 
the  weak  successors  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  close  of 
whose  reign  must  have  been  almost  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  conquest  of  Cyprus  by  Amasis,  certainly 
not  earlier  than  about  B.c.  560.  The  island  then  be- 
came tributary  to  Egypt,  and  continued  so  until  B.c. 
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525.  The  conquest  of  Egypt  in  that  year  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  submission  of  Cyprus.  The 
utmost  duration  we  can  assign  to  the  Egyptian  rule 
is,  therefore,  thirty-five  years. 

From  B.C.  525  Cyprus  remained  subject  to  Persia 
until  Kimon  the  son  of  Miltiades  almost  restored  its 
freedom,  b.c.  449.  The  Phcenician  dynasty  of  Kition 
and  Idalion,  with  other  local  dynasties,  now  ruled 
Cyprus,and  only  rendered  a  partial  obedience  to  Persia, 
until  Euagoras  King  of  Salamis  obtained  possession 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  island,  and  finally  threw  off 
his  allegiance,  but  after  a  long  struggle  was  obliged 
to  submit,  B.C.  SB'S.  In  b.c.  351,  Cyprus  was  again  in 
revolt  and  again  reduced  and  not  finally  liberated 
until  the  time  of  Alexander.  Subsequently  the  island 
was  acquired  by  Ptolemy  I.,  and  thenceforward  formed 
part  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  of  Egypt,  until  it 
was  made  a  separate  state  for  Ptolemy  King  of 
Cyprus  B.C.  80.  from  whom  it  was  unjustly  taken  by 
the  Romans,  b.c.  57. 

From  this  sketch  of  its  history  we  may  infer  as 
most  reasonable  that  Cyprus  was  successively  under 
Pelasgic,  Egyptian,  Phoenician,  Assyrian,  Babylonian, 
Egyptian,  and  Persian  influence.  In  the  matter  of 
art  these  influences  would  be  only  three :  the  Phceni- 
cian of  the  time  in  question  having  been  virtually 
Egyptian,  and  the  art  of  the  Assyrians  and  their 
oriental  successors  having  been  again  virtually  one. 
Corresponding  to  these  three  classes,  we  find  three 
chief  styles  of  art  in  the  island,  Pelasgic,  Egyptian, 
and  Assyrio-Persian.  What  was  the  order  of  these 
classes,  and  did  they  overlap  each  other  or  recur  ? 

A  very  careful   comparison  of  all    the  Cypriote 
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sculptures  I  have  seen,  leads  me  to  believe  the 
Egyptian  style  to  be  the  earliest.  In  M.  Ceccaldi's 
excellent  memoirs  (Rev.  Arch.  n.s.  xxii.  p.  361 ;  xxiv. 
p.  221 ;  XXV.  p.  31)  on  the  subject  a  different  theory 
is  maintained,  and  the  order  proposed  is  Assyrian, 
Egj^ptian,  and  Anatolian,  which  last  name  is  given  to 
the  style  of  the  colossus  of  Idalion.  The  three  statues 
represented  in  plate  1  of  his  supplementary  memoir 
seem  to  me  to  contradict  this  theory,  the  style 
of  the  Assyrian  and  Anatolian  being  closely 
related,  the  latter  being  a  manifest  descendant  of 
the  former,  whereas  the  Egyptian  is  quite  unlike 
the  Anatolian,  and  has  but  slight  affinity  with  the 
Assyrian. 

The  origin  of  the  Assyrio-Persian  style  cannot  be 
later  than  the  beginning  of  the  Assyrian  supremacy, 
soon  after  which  Cypriote  sculptors  worked  for  the 
Assyrians  at  Nineveh.  Accepting  M.  Ceccaldi's  theory, 
we  should  be  forced  to  place  the  Egyptian  style,  indi- 
cating a  great  change  in  art,  during  two  short  subse- 
quent intervals  in  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries 
separated  by  the  intervening  rule  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  put  the  Egyptian  style 
earliest,  to  which  the  place  in  the  temple  where  the 
examples  of  it  were  found,  and  the  small  number  of 
its  hieratic  copies  —the  remote  being  less  copied  than 
the  near — equally  lead  us,  but  accept  the  dates  given 
above,  all  the  varieties  of  Assyrio-Persian  art  would 
be  cramped  into  a  period  far  too  narrow  for  them, 
even  if  we  suppose  they  began  immediately  with  the 
rise  of  Babylon.  It  is,  therefore,  most  likely  that 
the  influence  of  Egypt,  probably  first  directly,  and 
afterwards  through  Phoenicia,  produced  this  remark- 
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able  style  which  is  unknown  in  the  rest  of  the  Greek 
world.  The  less  important  style,  which  I  have  called 
Cypriote,  woidd,  under  this  arrangement,  easily  fall 
into  its  place  between  the  Egyptian  and  the  Assyrio- 
Persian,  during  a  time  when  the  supremacy  of  Phoe- 
nicia was  introducing  modifications  of  Egyptian  art 
like  those  of  the  metal  bowls  from  Nineveh.  Greek 
archaic  art  would  be  the  work  of  Hellenic  colonies 
sometimes  affected  by  local  influences. 

The  order  of  the  styles  to  which  our  investigation 
leads  would  thus  be : — 1.  Pelasgic,  to  which  possibly 
the  barbarous  Asiatic  stele  belongs,  the  Cypriote 
character  in  that  case  being  of  great  antiquity.  2. 
Egyptian.  3.  Cypriote.  4.  Assyriq^Persian.  Future 
discoveries  may  overthrow  the  whole  scheme,  yet 
without  an  attempt  at  classification  these  most  inter- 
esting monuments  are  unintelligible.  T  have,  there- 
fore, ventured  to  propose  the  theory  stated  in  these 
notes. 
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III.— THE  DEMETER  OF  KNIDOS. 

BY   PROFESSOR  BRUNN. 
(Bead  November  26th,  1873.) 

"  For  beauty  of  form  Greek  art  has  no  rival ;  in 
depth  of  expression  it  has  been  surpassed  by  the  art 
of  Christian  times."  Such  is  still  the  current  judg- 
ment, and  I  now  propose  to  test  its  soundness ;  to  this 
end  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  marble  head  of  a 
goddess,  of  which  the  unassuming  simplicity  shows 
that  in  this  work  the  artist  aimed  at  something 
altogether  different  from  abstract  beauty  of  form. 

The  head  now  before  you  is  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  there  takes  a  high  rank  in  the  long  series  of 
ancient  monuments  acquired  for  that  collection  by 
the  vigorous  and  judicious  researches  of  Mr.  Newton. 
The  circumstances  of  its  discovery  are  these :  While 
his  excavation  of  the  site  of  the  Mausoleum  at 
Halicamassus  was  going  on,  Mr.  Newton  turned,  in 
1858,  to  Knidos,  a  city  on  the  south-west  point  of 
Asia  Minor,  which  once  boasted  the  possession  of  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  works  of  antiquity — the  statue 
of  Aphrodite  by  Praxiteles.  Selecting  as  the  scene 
of  his  operations  a  narrow  terrace  which  runs 
under  a  steep  cliff,  he  discovered,  besides  other 
sculptures,  the  statue  of  a  seated  female  figure 
executed  in  a  schistous  marble,  which  had  unfortu- 
nately suffered  in  many  places  from  the  effects  of 
time  (Newton,   *  Discoveries  at  Halicamassus,'  etc.. 
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pi.  liii.  liv.  Iv.  p.  375,  seq.).  The  upper  part  of  the 
drapery,  in  which  the  figure  is  closely  wrapped,  was 
found  in  good  preservation,  and  presenting  an 
admirable  study,  not  only  in  the  abundance  of  its 
fine  folds,  but  also  in  the  apparent  carelessness  with 
which  it  is  worn.  Arms  and  head  were  wanting  till, 
by  further  search,  the  latter  was  discovered  at  some 
distance  from  the  body.  This  head  was  of  beautiful 
Parian  marble,  and  fitted  accurately  to  the  neck,  the 
original  joint  having  been  concealed,  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed, by  a  necklace,  which  may  have  been  painted, 
though  all  traces  of  colour  have  disappeared.  It  was 
clear,  from  inscriptions  which  were  found  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  place  had  been  consecrated  to 
Demeter,  Persephone,  and  Pluto  Epimachos;  and, 
accordingly,  Mr.  Newton  had  no  hesitation  in  identi- 
fying his  statue  with  Deraeter  herself  The  correct- 
ness of  his  conclusion  will  be  obvious  if  we  consider 
for  a  moment  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
goddess. 

Judged  by  the  meaning  of  her  name,  Demeter 
is  simply  the  mother  earth,  and  originally,  therefore, 
hardly  distinguishable  from  Gaea.  In  course  of  time, 
however,  and  owing  to  the  different  form  which  their 
worship  assumed  in  different  localities,  the  character 
of  the  two  goddesses  became  distinct  from  each  other 
in  this  respect,  that  while  Gaea  was  taken  to  be 
a  personification  of  the  substance  of  the  earth, 
Demeter  was  regarded  as  the  goddess  who  gave  life  to 
and  fostered  that  which  was  seen  growing  on  the 
earth.  She  became  the  goddess  of  agriculture,  and 
with  it  of  those  laws  and  institutions  as  to  property, 
without  which  agriculture  could  not  be  successfully 
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prosecuted.     Her  daughter,  Persephone,  is  a  personi- 
fication of  the  fruit  of  the  field.     The  seed  has  to  be 
cast  into  the  womb  of  the  earth,  must  decay,  must  be 
given  over  to  death  in  order  that  new  fruit,  new  life, 
may  arise  from  it;  and  it  is  this  process  of  nature 
which  is  described  in  a  poetic  form  in   the   myth 
which  tells  of  Persephone  being  carried  ofl^  by  Pluto, 
who  is   the   god   of  death,   and  at  the  same  time 
the  god  of  the  fertility  latent  in  the  earth.     Demeter 
heard  her  daughter's  cry,  and  with  the  despair  and 
grief  of  a  mother  who  has  lost  her  only  child,  rushed 
in  frantic  haste  searching  everywhere  without  rest  or 
food,  and  without  success,  until  the  all-seeing  Helios 
told  her  what  had  been  done.     Hopeless  and  angry 
she  withdrew  from  the  world,  the  fertility  of  the 
earth   ceased,   and   Zeus   was    driven    to    think    of 
appeasing  her.     An  arrangement  was  made  by  w^hich 
her   daughter  was   permitted  to   leave  Pluto  every 
Spring  and   to  live  with  Jier  mother  on  earth  till 
Autumn,  then  to  return  to  the  lower  world.     From 
being  originally  a  picture  of  the  change  of  seasons 
as  aft'ecting  the  growth  and  decay  of  vegetable  life, 
the  myth  came  also  to  be  a  picture  of  human  ex- 
istence,  changing    and    hanging   between   life    and 
death,   and   in    this  way    assumed    an    ethical    and 
religious  form.     To  what  extent  it  may  have  operated 
in  producing  a  belief  in  a  future  state,  in  a  resurrec- 
tion and  immortality,  as  we  understand  it,  cannot, 
of  course,  be  ascertained.     What  we  know  is,  that  it 
constituted  the   essential  part  of  the   Mysteries   of 
Eleusis,  the  secrets  of  which  were  preserved  from 
publicity  throughout  the  whole  period  of  antiquity. 
*  Demeter,  thou  who  trained  my  spirit,  grant  that  I 
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may  be  worthy  of  thy  holy  rites/  prays  Aeschylus 
(Aristophanes,  Frogs,  v.  886).  Sophocles  (Fragm.  71 9) 
exclaims,  '  How  very  blessed  those  who,  having  wit- 
nessed these  holy  rites,  go  down  to  Hades,  for  to  them 
alone  is  it  given  to  live.  The  others  have  but  misery 
there.'  From  such  expressions  we  gather  some  idea  of 
the  profound  signification  attached  to  the  Mysteries, 
which  it  is  known  were  the  true  religious  centre  of 
Greece  in  the  best  period,  and  compared  with  which 
the  naive  beliefs  concerning  the  gods,  such  as  we  find 
in  the  poetry  of  Homer,  were  completely  in  the 
background. 

Now  comes  the  question.  How  was  it  possible  for 
an  artist  to  render  in  an  intelligible  manner  the 
whole  character  of  a  goddess,  whose  worship  had  thus 
assumed  an  ethical  and  religious  form  markedly  in 
contrast  with  her  previous  worship,  as  the  personi- 
fication of  a  process  of  nature]  In  the  case  of 
statues  intended  for  worship,  and  still  more  in  the 
case  of  individual  types  of  deities,  an  artist  could  not 
seize  on  a  particular  incident,  and,  by  introducing  a 
representation  of  it,  make  his  embodiment  of  the 
character  of  the  deity  more  apparent.  At  most,  he 
could  only  employ  an  attribute  or  an  ornament  of 
some  kind  to  assist  in  carrying  out  his  idea.  Were  it 
otherwise  an  artist  might  conceive  Zeus,  as  an  old 
rhetorician  suggests,  suiTOunded  by  the  heavens, 
seasons,  and  stars.  But  such  a  conception  would  be 
too  wide  and  vague.  The  artist  must  seize  upon 
a  simple  and  coherent  idea ;  and  in  the  case  of  Zeus 
he  does  so  by  presenting  him  to  us  as  a  king  and 
father.  As  a  king  is  the  head  and  father  of  his 
people,  so  Zeus  is  the  head  and  father  of  gods  and 
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the  artist  of  the  head  now  under  consideration  will 
be  plain  from  even  a  superficial  examination  of  it. 
It  is  the  head  of  one  whose  youth  is  passed,  but  on 
whom  age  has  not  yet  begun  to  tell.  There  is 
no  ornament ;  for  such  her  veil  cannot  be  called.  I 
would  rather  look  on  it  as  her  widow's  veil.  In  the 
lines  of  her  countenance  are  an  inexpressible  softness 
and  loving  tenderness,  combined  with  the  expression 
of  a  sorrow  which  has  become  chastened  with  time, 
but  still  bespeaks  an  anxious  sadness.  The  general 
character  of  the  face  is  thus  obvious  enough.  The 
great  difficulty  is  to  account  to  ourselves  for  the 
various  steps  by  which  the  artist  has  led  us  to  receive 
our  impression  of  it  so  readily ;  the  more  so  because 
the  softness  and  gentleness  of  the  countenance  is 
conveyed  by  such  quiet  peaceful  forms  and  lines.  I 
think  it  may  assist  us  if  we  leave  this  head  for 
a  moment  and  examine  attentively  another  head,  in 
which  the  same  emotions  are  rendered,  but  in  a 
higher  degree  of  strain  and  agitation,  and,  therefore, 
more  intelligibly  at  first  sight. 

The  head  I  refer  to  is  that  of  a  fragmentary  statue 
in  the  Vatican  (Visconti,  Mus.  Pio  Clem.  i. 
pi.  34)  representing  a  triton,  one  of  those  beings 
of  compound  form  with  which  Greek  artists  peopled 
the  sea,  as  they  peopled  the  woods  and  meadows  with 
centaurs,  satyrs,  and  nymphs.  The  tritons  not  only 
lived  in  the  sea,  but  were  personifications  of  that 
element.  They  were  embodiments  of  the  spirit 
which  appeared  to  actuate  the  movements  of  the  sea, 
or,  as  we  should  rather  say,  personifications  of  the 
thoughts  or  images  awakened  in  men's  minds  on 
contemplating  the  changeful  movements  of  the  sea. 
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The  ocean  lies  in  the  sunlight  spread  out  into  a 
broad  lustrous  surface  ;  a  soft  air  comes  touching  and 
ruffling  it  slightly ;  a  wind  rises,  blows  stronger  and 
stronger,  waves  lift  their  heads,  a  storm  breaks  loose, 
and  the  furious  element  dashes  on  the  coast  as  if 
impatient  to  destroy  its  bounds ;  even  in  the  lull  after 
a  storm  the  sea  is  not  in  perfect  repose ;  and  hence, 
when  poetry  or  art  is  called  upon  to  personify  it  as 
an  element,  it  is  the  character  of  facile  excitability 
which  comes  uppermost,  and  accordingly  in  all  the 
mythical  beings  of  the  sea  we  find  this  restlessness 
and  unappeased  desire  for  some  new  excitement 
strongly  pronounced.  Even  old  Okeanos  (Visconti, 
Mus.  Pio  Clem.  vi.  pi.  5),  though  age  has  soothed  his 
passions  and  led  him  to  prefer  the  peacefiil  sunshine, 
has  still  a  slight  yearning  in  his  aspect.  The  young 
triton,  on  the  other  hand,  as  seen  in  the  Vatican 
statue,  burns  with  a  fierce  passion  for  some  object 
which  his  whole  form  is  strained  to  reach  by  force 
and  fury ;  and  when  he  has  gained  it,  his  desire  will 
only  be  stilled  for  a  moment.  It  is  this  expression 
of  unsilenced  yearning  after  something  which  we 
find  also  in  the  head  of  Demeter.  The  passion 
of  the  triton  was,  of  course,  more  tumultuous, 
and  required  to  be  rendered  with  more  powerful 
lines  than  were  necessary  in  the  case  of  the 
goddess. 

The  eye  is  the  seat  of  expression — the  mirror  of 
the  soul ;  and  so  it  happens  that  when  deep  or 
sustained  emotion  is  felt,  the  adipose  tissue  in  which 
the  eye  is  embedded  is  observed  to  diminish  in 
volume,  particularly  under  the  outer  corner  of  the 
eye,  so  as  to  give  it  a  sunken  appearance.     When 
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the  mind  is  troubled  with  anxiety,  the  eye  turns  away 
from  objects  near  it,  upwards  or  forwards  into  dis- 
tance. The  object  of  the  longing  being  more  to  us 
than  what  we  possess,  but  not  beyond  hope,  keeps 
the  gaze,  as  it  were,  between  heaven  and  earth.  *  To 
render  a  look  of  this  kind  in  sculpture  is  only  possible 
by  inclining  the  eye  in  its  vertical  axis,  not  forward, 
as  in  the  case  of  Zeus  with  his  look  of  protection,  but 
a  little  backwards,  and  by  turning  the  pupils  of  both 
eyes  towards  each  other,  so  that  their  gaze  may  con- 
verge on  some  object  not  too  close  at  hand.  In  such 
a  movement  the  parts  immediately  round  the  eyes 
are,  of  course,  directly  involved  and  drawn  into 
sympathy.  When  the  eyelids  open,  the  brows  also 
are  raised  by  a  contraction  of  muscle,  which  assumes 
an  intensity  proportionate  to  the  agitation  or  emotion 
by  which  it  is  guided.  In  this  way  the  eye  gains 
in  depth,  while,  at  the  same  time,  its  direction  is  the 
more  clearly  defined  by  the  sharp  markings  of  the 
muscles  of  the  brows ;  and  so  much  is  this  the  case  in 
the  head  of  the  triton  that  there  is  not,  perhaps, 
another  head  in  existence  in  which  the  emotions  of 
the  mind  are  expressed  in  so  strongly-defined  forms. 
Again,  mental  emotion  is  reflected  in  the  mouth, 
through  which  the  breath  that  sustains  physical 
existence  passes  in  and  out.  An  anxious  longing, 
such  as  we  have  described,  produces  a  sense  of  weari- 
ness, through  which  the  jips  open  more  frequently 
than  usual,  the  mouth  becomes  smaller,  the  upper 
lip  more  pointed  and  raised,  while  the  corners  hang 
down  painfully.  One  almost  fancies  one  hears  a  soft 
low  sigh  escape.  The  chin  is  necessarily  raised  and 
the  whole  head  thrown  back  a  little,  with  a  gentle 
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inclination  sidewards^  straining  the  muscles  of  the 
throat. 

As  regards  the  other  features  of  the  triton  I  will 
only  remark  generally,  that  while  his  dishevelled  hair 
heavy  with  water  is  suggestive  of  the  element  in 
which  he  lives,  his  ears,  being  those  of  a  satyr,  are 
evidence  of  the  animal  part  of  his  nature.  From 
this  it  follows  that  his  passion  could  not  be  entirely 
of  an  intellectual  or  ideal  order,  but  must  be  sensual 
in  a  preponderating  degree.  We  must,  therefore, 
dismiss  the  treatment  of  the  hair  and  ears  before  we 
compare  his  head  with  that  of  Demeter,  in  whom  the 
opposite  passion  found  its  highest  expression.  When, 
after  looking  at  the  triton  for  awhile,  we  turn  to 
Demeter  it  is  difficult  to  recognise  anything  in  her 
face  except  a  soft  peaceful  harmony,  and  it  takes 
some  moments  to  recover  the  impression  of  saddened 
consciousness  which  it  gave  us  at  first. 

We  proceed  now  to  examine  her  features  in  detail, 
beginning,  as  in  the  case  of  the  triton,  with  the 
region  of  the  eyes.  Here,  too,  the  eye  is  sunk  in  the 
socket,  as  if  physically  weary.  But  anxiety  of  mind 
fights  against  the  weariness,  and  will  not  yet  sur- 
render to  it.  The  look  is  not  sunk,  but  is  directed 
upwards,  only  a  little  less  sharply  than  in  the  other 
head,  and  less  in  a  fixed  direction ;  so  that  the  con- 
vergence of  the  lines  of  vision  takes  place  in  a  some- 
what nearer  point.  Naturally,  the  strain  on  the 
muscles  of  the  brow  is  less.  The  skin  of  the  brow  is 
drawn  up  at  both  sides,  and  forms  a  slight  swelling, 
such  as  would  ensue  after  long  weeping.  .  In  the 
mouth  also  we  observe  the  same  expression,  but  in 
greater  moderation,  the  lips  being  slightly  opened. 
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drawn  forward  and  raised,  and  sinking  softly  and 
sadly  at  the  comers.  The  chin  is  a  little  raised, 
and  the  head  reclines  on  the  neck,  which  is  bent 
slightly. 

As  a  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  proof  that  the 
expression  of  both  heads  is  the  same  in  kind  if 
different  in  degree,  we  must  notice  the  general  pro* 
portions  of  the  features  of  both.  Take  a  triangle, 
with  its  base  formed  by  the  breadth  across  the  eyes 
and  its  apex  by  the  chin.  In  both  cases  it  will 
be  found  that  the  base  is  small  compared  with  the 
height.  The  outer  comers  of  the  eyes  retreat  very 
much,  while  the  middle  of  the  brow  projects,  so  that 
the  front  of  the  face  appears  small ;  and,  moreover, 
all  its  lines  strain  forward,  as  if  following  the  direc- 
tion of  the  eyes.  By  this  means  the  expression  of 
anxiety  is  heightened. 

But  here  the  similarity  between  the  two  heads 
ceases;  and  for  the  rest  we  shall  find  that  the  further 
development  of  what  has  been  found  common  to 
both,  takes  an  entirely  opposite  direction  in  each. 
The  strong  unsatisfied  desire  of  the  young  triton  has 
caused  a  worn  and  haggard  look  under  the  eyes  and 
on  the  cheeks,  while  in  Demeter,  on  the  contrary, 
her  riper  years  have  brought  about  a  largeness  and 
fulness  of  those  forms  which  are  the  physical  ac- 
companiment of  maternal  character.  At  the  same 
time,  these  riper  years  have  also  told  on  her  mental 
expression,  if  not  by  removing  her  sorrow  and  yearn- 
ing, at  least  by  soothing  it  and  by  concentrating 
into  a  calm,  steady,  and  lasting  feeling,  what  in 
younger  years  would  be  a  momentary  excited 
passion.     It  is  for  this  reason   that   the  individual 
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features  are  less  strongly  marked,  and  that  the  whole 
bearing  is  milder  and  more  in  repose.  Her  look,  as 
has  been  said,  is  not  directed  into  vague  distance.  It 
is  bent  not  on  some  object  indistinct  and  undefined, 
but  on  an  object  which  she  had  once  possessed,  which 
she  had  loved  with  her  whole  heart,  an  object  which 
had  vanished  from  her  sight,  and  the  image  alone  of 
which  remains  in  her  mind  and  recollection.  Instead 
of  an  unsatisfied  passion,  a  peaceful  and  sad  sub- 
mission reigns  in  her  face.  Compared  with  the  wild 
desire  as  expressed  in  the  mouth  of  the  triton,  which, 
one  might  say,  seems  to  snap  at  its  object  like  a 
beast  of  prey,  there  plays  in  the  soft  full  form  round 
the  comers  of  the  mouth  of  Demeter  a  kindly 
expression,  almost  approaching  to  a  smile,  in  which 
we  recognise  the  nature  of  her  love  for  the  object  of 
her  longing. 

If,  then,  the  whole  character  of  the  goddess  has 
been  rendered  in  those  features  which  we  have 
already  examined,  it  is  clear  that  the  function  of  the 
other  features  can  only  be  to  make  this  character 
more  apparent  by  being  in  perfect  harmony  with  it. 
The  fundamental  idea  of  the  head,  once  expressed, 
must  be  preserved  by  the  strict  absence. of  everything 
that  is  not  absolutely  requiied  to  assist  in  making  it 
more  lucid,  by  the  absence  of  all  unnecessary  orna- 
ment or  object  attractive  in  itself.  It  is  precisely  in 
the  success  with  which  Greek  artists  achieved  this  in 
rendering  ideal  figures  that  their  mastery  is  most 
apparent.  The  mother  who  lives  only  for  her 
daughter  has  no  thought  of  herself  or  of  others,  she 
cannot  and  must  not  appear  attractive  by  personal 
adornment.     Her  hair,  simply  parted  oyer  the  brow. 
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is  drawn  back,  and,  after  being  bound  with  a  plain 
band,  is  allowed  to  fall  in  free  tresses  behind  the  ears, 
the  greater  part  being  concealed  by  the  veil  arranged 
in  f(»lds,  of  which  the  seemitig  simplicity  has, 
doubtless,  been  the  result  of  careful  study.  In  con- 
trast to  the  small  triangle  of  the  face,  within  which 
the  emotion  of  the  mind  is  concentrated,  there  is 
a  soft  and  full  development  of  the  form  at  the  sides, 
which,  together  with  the  large  throat  and  neck 
as  the  signs  of  maternal  character  provided  by 
nature,  gives  almost  too  great  a  preponderance  to  the 
material  parts.  The  hair  and  the  veil  serve  not  only 
to  balance  the  masses,  but  also  to  enclose  the  head, 
not  so  much  in  the  manner  of  a  setting  or  frame  as 
to  force  the  expression  back  upon  itself  and  to 
concentrate  it. 

Can  it  be  only  the  result  of  chance  that  Christian 
artists  have  also  represented  the  Madonna  wearing  a 
veil?  The  centre  of  the  ethical  religion  of  the 
Greeks  was  formed,  as  I  have  said,  by  the  worship  of 
Demeter  and  Persephone  in  the  Mysteries  of  Eleusis. 
[n  the  centre  of  the  Christian  religion  also  is  the 
figure  of  a  mother  who  lives  only  for  her  child  and 
in  her  child,  who  in  the  same  way  grieves  for  the  loss 
of  her  son,  and  finds  blessedness  in  the  spiritual  con- 
templation of  him.  Suppose  a  Christian  artist  were 
to  give  his  Madonna  the  head  of  our  Demeter,  he 
would  certainly  not  be  censured  for  it.  Indeed,  who 
knows  if  modern  critics,  unaware  of  the  ancient 
prototype,  might  not  declare  that  here  at  last  the 
problem  was  solved  how  to  combine  classic  form 
with  the  depth  of  Christian  sentiment?  Such  a 
criticism  would  teach  us  two  things:  first,  that  the 
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power  of  rendering  the  deep  emotions  of  the  aoal 
was  by  no  means  foreign  to  ancient  art ;  and  secondlj, 
that  it  is  the  general  feeling  of  humanity  in  iti 
highest  sense,  not  dogmatism,  which  asserts  itself  in 
all  art.  Whether  Madonna  or  Demeter,  it  is  het 
pure  womanliness  that  draws  us  towards  her,  or  in 
Goethe's  own  words  (end  of  Faust) : 

**  Das  ewig  Weibliche 
Zieht  una  hinan.*' 


Note  on  Professor  Brunns  Memoir  on  the  Demeter 
of  Cnidus. — In  Caylus,  Recueil  d'Antiq.  vi.  pi.  46,  ia 
engraved  a  veiled  female  head  singularly  like  in  style 
and  type  to  the  Demeter  of  Cnidus.  The  bottom  ol 
the  neck  is  rounded  off  so  as  to  admit  of  insertion 
into  a  socket  in  the  trunk  of  the  statue  to  which  this 
head  belonged.  Caylus,  ibid,  p.  159,  states  that  he 
received  this  head  from  M.  Pessonel,  Consul  of 
Candia,  in  Crete,  and  that  it  had  recently  been  found 
in  Rhodes.  He  further  states  that  it  was  in  perfect 
preservation,  and  in  a  very  fine  style.  The  height  he 
gives  16  inches  (old  French  measure),  and  speaks  of 
the  head  as  of  heroic  size,  h  peu-prh  colossal.  It 
would  be  interesting:  to  know  whether  this  head 
still  exists  in  France. 
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IV.— ON  A  SILVER-GILT  PATERA,  PROCURED 
BY  THE  LATE  DR.  LORD,  M.D. 

BT   OEOBOB   BIBDWOOD^   M.D. 
(Read  Apnl  22, 1874.) 

I  HAVE  great  pleasure  in  oflfering  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  Literature  the  following  account  of  a  silver-gilt 
patera  [<f>iaXfi]  in  the  possession  of  the  India  Office,  to 
which  my  attention  was  recently  drawn  by  Professor 
Childers.  When  Professor  Childers  first  came  upon 
the  patera,  we  thought  in  the  absence  of  any  official 
record  of  it,  that  a  real  discovery  had  been  made, 
and  we  agreed  that  its  subject  was  either  The 
Triumph  of  Dionysos,  or  some  scene  from  the 
famous  drinking  bout  between  Dionysos  and  He- 
racles,— the  subject  of  the  Patera  of  Rennes.  On, 
however,  making  further  inquiry,  I  was  directed  by 
Mr.  Thomas  to  the  seventh  volume  of  the  *  Trans- 
actions of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,*  in  which 
[part  ii.  p.  1049]  the  patera  is  described  and  figured. 
It  is  also  mentioned  and  badly  figured  in  Sir 
Alexander  Bumes's  * Cabool'  In  the  paper  printed 
in  the  Journal  it  is  said  that  a  cast  of  it  was  taken 
at  Simla  before  it  was  brought  down  to  Calcutta  by 
Dr.  McLeod.  1  send  with  this  paper  another  cast  of 
it,  made  by  Mr.  Ready,  of  the  British  Museum,  and  a 
photograph  of  it,  taken  by  Mr.  Griggs,  of  the  India 
Museum. 

Sir  Alexander    Bumes  figures,   along  with   this 
patera,   a   second   silver  dish,   of   Persian   work, — 
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representing  Yezdigird  I.,  which  is  described  by 
Major-General  Alexander  Cunningham  in  vol.  x.  of 
the  '  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal/  part 
ii.  p.  570 ;  and  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
scale  of  inches  in  Burnes'  engraving  applies  to  the 
patera  and  not  to  the  Persian  dish.  Although  re- 
presented in  the  engraving  of  the  same  size  as  the 
patera,  the  Persian  dish  is  above  two  inches  wider, 
being  1 12  in  diameter.  This  second  dish,  it  is  hoped, 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  the  late  Sir  Alex- 
ander Buines,  possibly  of  his  surviving  brother,  in 
Scotland.  "  The  patera,"  General  Cunningham  says  in 
the  note  above  referred  to,  "  had  been  an  heirloom  in 
the  family  of  the  Meers  of  Badakshan,  who  claim  to 
be  the  descendants  of  Alexander  the  Great;  and  it 
had  been  sold  by  them  in  their  distress,  when  they 
were  conquered  and  imprisoned  by  Meer  Morad  Bey  of 
Kunduz,  to  Atma  Ram  his  Dewan  Beghi."  It  was, 
according  to  Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  from  Atma  Dewan 
that  Dr.  Lord  obtained  it,  and  the  Persian  dish  also. 
Sir  Alexander  Burnes  adds  that  he  "  received  Dr.  Lord's 
permission  very  shortly  before  his  death  to  present  the 
first  of  the  pateree  (the  one  now  under  consideration) 
and  some  valuable  coins  to  the  museum  at  the  India 
House  " — the  natural  receptacle  of  the  curious  and 
valuable  relics  of  India  and  High  Asia,  collected  by 
the  servants  of  the  old  Honourable  East  India  Com- 
pany. A  comparison  of  dates  shows  that  the  patera 
did  not  reach  Calcutta,  in  charge  of  Dr.  McLeod, 
until  after  Prinsep  had  left  for  England  in  September, 
1838,  although  he  had  announced  before  leaving  that 
it  had  been  found  by  Dr.  Lord,  and  that  he  was  daily 
expecting  it  from  the  North  'West  Provinces.  During 
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Prinsep's  absence  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Malan  were  appointed  joint  secretaries  to  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  and  the  notice  of  the 
patem  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Society's 
Transactions,  is,  therefore,  probably  from  the  pen  of 
one  of  these  gentlemen.  Had  it  been  drawn  up  by 
Prinsep,  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  would  have  been 
both  more  accurate  and  more  elegant.  Possibly, 
however,  it  was  written  from  notes  left  behind  him 
in  ('alcutta  by  Prinsep.  Dr.  Lord  was  killed  in  action 
Nov.  2,  1840.  The  original  description  of  the  patera 
is  as  follows : — 

"  Along  with  Sir  A.  Barnes's  coins.  Dr.  McLeod  brought 
to  Calcutta  a  very  singular  relic  obtained  by  Dr.  Lord  at 
Badakshdn.  The  relic  in  question  is  an  ancient  patera  of 
silver,  embossed  in  the  interior  in  very  high  relief,  and 
representing,  with  all  the  usual  adjuncts  of  classic  mytho- 
logy, the  procession  of  Bacchus.  The  god  himself  sits  in  a 
car  drawn  by  two  harnessed  females,  with  a  drinkiug-cup  in 
his  hand.  A  fat  infant  Silenus  stands  in  front,  and  there  is 
a  female  figure  kneeling  on  the  after  corner  of  the  car, 
which  from  its  disproportionate  size  we  imagine  to  be  the 
carved  elbow  of  the  seat  on  which  the  god  reclines.  There 
are  also  two  winged  cupids  in  attendance,  one  flying  with  a 
wand  in  his  hand,  to  which  a  fellet  is  attached,  thfe  other 
end  of  which  is  held  by  the  infant  Silenus ;  and  the  other  on 
the  foreground  behind  the  wheel  of  the  caf,  as  if  employed 
in  pushing  it  on.  The  car  is  followed  by  a  dancing  Her- 
cules, distinguishable  by  the  club  and  lion's  skin.  The 
heads  of  this  figure  and  of  the  Bacchus  are  both  wanting, 
owing  probably  to  their  having  been  of  gold,  or  thought  so ; 
while  the  rest  of  the  patera,  being  only  of  silver  gilt,  has 
escaped  similar  violation.  The  gilding,  however,  is  mostly 
worn  away  from  long  use,  and  in  one  part  the  side  of  the 
cnp  is  actually  worn  through.     Independently  of  the  cir« 
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that  the  patera  must  have  been  brought  from  Greece  or 
Asia  Minor,  and  either  presented  in  like  manner,  or  sold  to 
some  sovereign  of  Bactria,  by  a  merchant  desiring  similar 
privileges  of  trade  in  tliat  country.  That  it  has  been  in  use 
for  centuries  is  evident  from  the  worn  condition  it  now 
presents ;  but  for  how  many  it  was  in  use,  and  for  how 
many  it  lay  treasured  in  royal  or  other  repositories,  is 
more  than  may  now  be  conjectured/' 

There  is  really  little  more  to  be  said  about  it,  and 
one  may  not  rush  in  with  conjectures  where,  possibly, 
Prinsep  feared  to  tread.  But  on  the  face  of  it,  from 
the  thickness  of  the  silver,  especially  in  the  raised 
figures,  its  debased  style  and  slovenly  workmanship, 
it  belongs  to  an  age  when  art  was  fast  sinking  in  the 
pollution  of  superabounding  wealth  and  luxury.  The 
composition  of  the  subject  is  good,  as  is  also  the 
modelling  and  composition  of  the  panther  and 
crater  in  the  exergue,  notwithstanding  their  some- 
what slurred  execution.  It  is  perhaps  the  best 
modelled  panther  to  be  found  among  all  the  remains 
of  ancient  art ;  and  the  feline  avidity  and  truth  to 
nature  with  which  the  beast  presses  its  head  into  the 
wine  jar,  are  truly  admirable.  The  general  feeble- 
ness and  carelessness  of  the  design  and  its  execution 
cannot  however  be  mistaken,  and  stamp  the  patera, 
as  a  degraded  copy  from  some  happier  work  of  a 
period  before  ancient  art  had  fallen  from  the  service 
of  the  Gods  to  be  prostituted  to  the  ostentation  of 
the  vulgar  rich — the  upstart  speculators  and  con- 
tractors of  the  Koman  peace. 

'*  To  her  loved  Greeks  the  muse  indulgent  gave, 
To  her  loved  Greeks,  with  greatness  to  conceive, 

*  ♦  •  *  • 

Her  Greeks  were  only  covetous  of  praise, 
VOL.  XT.  n 
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Our  youths,  proficients  in  a  nobler  art, 
Divide  a  farthing  to  the  hundredth  part : 

•  Well  done,  my  boy  I  *  the  joyful  fatlier  cries ; 

*  Addition  and  Subtraction  make  us  wise.*  " 

Francin'  *  Horace* 

It  is,  I  believe  it  will  be  agreed,  in  the  Greco- 
Roman  stylo.  The  treatment  of  the  figures,  and 
more  particularly  of.  the  drapery,  recalls  the  later 
Roman  and  Byzantine  ivories ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  patera  is  of  Eastern  workmanship  of 
colonists  from  Rome  of  about  the  latter  part  of 
the  fourth  century.  I  would  suggest  that  the  figure 
of  a  female  on  which  Dionysos  is  leaning  is  not,  as 
suggested  by  the  writer  in  the  Bengal  journal,  a  part 
of  the  car  on  which  he  reclines,  but  represents 
Ariadne,  or  Methe,  the  cup-bearer  of  Dionysos, — 
some  woman  '*  warm  and  real "  at  least,  and  not  a 
coachmaker's  carved  "  ideal."  The  dancing  Heracles 
who  follows  is  not  to  be  mistaken ;  and  the  women 
going  before, — their  garments  [x^twi/,  <rxyTToi\  flutter- 
ing in  the  air, — I  may  as  well  note,  are  drawing  the 
car  by  means  of  straps  over  their  shoulders :  and 
beyond  the  rim  of  the  patera  we  may  imagine  the 
shouting  procession  of  the  Maenads  and  the  Bassarids, — 

"  And  *  Bacchus !  Bacchus ! '  is  the  word." 

Coning  ton*  8  *  Virgil* 

The  panther  and  the  crater  below  are  among  the 
usual  attributes  of  Dionysos,  and  for  this  reason — 
for  otherwise  the  attempt  would  be  vain — I  am  able 
to  identify  the  plants  which  flank  them  with  the 
pomegranate.  But  it  could  never  have  been  guessed 
that  the  conventional  fruit  along  the  upper  verge  of 
the  patera,  to  the  right,  are  meant  for  clusters  of 
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grapes,  did  these  not  overhang  the  Wine  God :  the 
more  so,  that  in  most  works  of  antiquity  where  the 
grape  is  represented,  we  find  also  that  the  classic  leaf 
of  the  vine  is  not  omitted.  They  may,  after  all,  be 
meant  for  the  ivy,  a  plant,  next  to  the  vine,  the  most 
frequently  associated  with  the  worship  of  Dionysos, 
Had  the  patera  been  a  modern  work,  this  climbing 
plant  might  have  been  taken  for  the  hop,  itself  no  bad 
symbol  of  a  Bacchic  subject.  The  winged  figure 
pushing  the  chariot-wheel  is  an  Eros;  and  of  the 
two  other  Erotes,  the  one  standing  on  the  fore  pari 
of  the  chariot  holding  out  a  wine  jug  [eTrt^vo-t*], 
may  possibly  be  Priapos,  and  the  flying  one  above, 
with  the  whip  in  hand,  as  coachman,  Comos.  Both 
are  very  Roman  in  treatment,  and  are  admimbly 
distributed ;  and,  giving  fuller  rein  to  imagination,  we 
may  conjecture  this  patera  to  have  been  taken 
among  the  spoil  when  Antioch  fell  to  the  Persians, 
A.D.  540,  or  when  Julian  was  slain  in  Persia,  a.d. 
363.  The  weight  of  the  patera,  ascertained  for  me 
by  my.  friends  Messrs.  Phillips  Brothers  and  Son, 
Cockspur  Street,  is  29  oz.  5  dwt.  troy,  its  diameter 
9  inches,  its  depth  If  inches,  and  its  thickness  from 
•J^  to  j^  and  2^  of  an  inch.  General  Cunningham 
gives  the  diameter  of  the  Persian  dish  as  11*2  inches, 
and  its  weight  312  drachms.  The  figures  are  encrusted 
on  the  patera  by  being  wedged,  hammered  [a-^vprJKara]^ 
and  soldered  into  undercut  groovings,  and  its  entire 
upper  surface  has  been  heavily  gilded.  On  the  under 
surface  are  the  traces  of  three  inscriptions ;  one  which 
has  been  chiselled  away,  one  in  uncertain  characters, 
Pehlevi  or  Arabic,  dotted  in  with  a  punch,  and  the 
third,  which  Mr.  Thomas  conjectures  to  be  Monghol, 
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the  root  of  all  the  Dionysiac  creations.  The  wine  cup 
in  the  right  hand  of  the  God  in  the  patera  is  certainly 
a  bowl  [patina,  XeKavr)]^  but  more  often  it  is  the 
drinking  horn  [jcapKi^aiov],  or  the  sacred  goblet 
{jcavdapo^'].  On  coins,  Dionysos  appears  under 
numerous  types,  sometimes  drawn  by  lions  or  panthers, 
or  riding  on  one  of  them,  or  leaning  on  Ampelos,  as 
in  a  terra-cotta  in  the  British  Museum.  On  gems,  he 
is  generally  reclining  in  divine  serenity,  with  a  Satyr 
attending  him,  and  his  cup-bearer  Me  the.  Heracles 
is  not  very  often  associated  with  Dionysos,  but  he 
may  be  seen  in  a  strolling  Bacchic  company  [Oidaos] 
on  some  of  the  vases  from  Vulci,  on  others  seated 
with  Dionysos  and  Ariadne  at  a  banquet.  On  one  of 
the  marbles  at  Wobum  he  is  seated  in  the  chariot 
[afia^a]  with  Dionysos. 

I  cannot  hold  with  the  writer  in  the  Asiatic  journal, 
that  this  patera  ever  found  its  way  into  Badakshan  in 
the  course  of  the  ancient  commerce  of  India  with  the 
west.  We  have,  indeed,  abundant  notices  in  the 
*Periplus'  that  "plate"   and   "plate  of  very  great 

value  "  [apyvpdfJLara,  fiapvrifjia  dpyvpa>fiaT(i]^  "  silver  ser- 
vices" [apyvpa  a/cei/q]^  "embossed  and  chased  silver" 

[apyvpto/JLara  Teropevfiepct],     "  silver     Coins "     [prfvdpiov]^ 

"  specie  "  and  "  great  quantities  of  specie "  [xpnfuh 
j(p^tiMTa  TrXcttrra],  *'  metal  images"  [ai/S/^taWes].  like  to 
the  brazen  idols  exported  in  the  present  day  from 
England  to  Africa  and  India  "  gold  coin "  and 
**  goldplate  "  [xpuo-ow,  'xpvaifiaTa]^  "  vessels  of  brass  " 
(j^aX/icov/}<y?J/LMiTa],  "imitation  jewellery"  \jji^\U^a ')(aKica^ 
— ^literally,  "  seasoned  with  honey," — if  this  means 
"  cooking-pots  of  copper  tinned,"  it  is  noteworthy  that 
tinned,  "  Kalliea,"  copper  pots  are  used  for  cooking 
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throughout  India],  were  exported  b}  the  merchants 
of    the   ancient  world  from   the    countries   of  the 
Mediterranean  basin  to  the  ports  of  India  and  the 
East.    But  these  table  and  household  utensils  were 
not  the  works  of  Greek  artists,  but  ordinary  manu- 
factures ;  and  no  one  in  his  senses  can  imagine  that 
such   a  patera  as  the   one   now   described   was  an 
article   of    ordinary   commerce   with   India.      Such 
artistic    works   must   always   have    been    compara- 
tively scarce  and  of  high  price,  and  were  made  only 
for  special  occasions,  as  gifts  between  men  of  rank  and 
wealth,  or,  more  frequently,  to  be  laid  up  as  offerings 
in  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  at  famous  shrinesL 
Many  who  have  recently  seen  this  patera  have  thought 
they  can  trace  a  nimbus  or  glory  surrounding  the 
head  of  the  first  of  the  two  Bacchantes  represented 
as  dragging  the  car  of  Dionysos,  but  this  appearance 
seems  to  be  due  only  to  the  careless  and  feeble  man- 
ner in  which  the  fluttering  of  the  scarf  [afAirexovtov]  * 
has  been  represented. 

George  Birdwood,  M.D. 

*  Note  1.  See  figure,  p.  426,  Becker's  '  Gharicles/  and  fig*- 
92,93, 132,  and  210  'Dluna',  Hope's  '  Costume  of  Ancmt9^' 

It  is  diflScult  to  determine  what  the  exact  name  the  Greeks 
gave  to  the  thing  which  we  call  a  scarf,  and  of  which  *^ 
many  excellent  representations  have  come  down  to  us  amon^ 
the  remains  of  ancient  art.  '-4/x7r6%ovtov,  the  diminutiv^^ 
of  ufMirexovrj,  should  rather  mean  a  little  shawl  than  ^ 
scarf,  l^lie  Kpi]he^vov  was  certainly  not  a  scarf,  althougl> 
often  so  rendered,  as  where  Ino  in  the  Odyssey  v.  346,  bid^ 
Ulysses — 

"  Tliis  heavenly  srarf  beneath  thy  bosom  find 
And  live." 
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Elsewhere  Pope  has  translated  the  word  by  veil,  as  where 
Homer  describes  the  grief  of  Andromaohe  for  Hector, 
H.  xxii.  469 — 

•*  The  veil  and  diadem  [irXdcrfjvavabto'fifjv]  threw  away, 

(The  gift  of  Venus  [xpvo-ei;  'Ai^podiny]  on  her  wedding  day.") 

And  the  toilet  of  Juno,  II.  xiv.  184 — 

*'  Tlien  o'er  lier  head  she  casts  a  t^eil  more  white 
Than  new  fallen  snow,  and  dazzling  as  tlie  light." 

And  Penelope,  Id.  i.  334 — 

"  A  veil  of  richest  texture  wrought  she  wears." 

And  the  handmaids  of  Nausicaa,  Od.  vi.  100 — 

**  O'er  the  green  meads  the  sporting  virgins  play, 
Their  shining  veih  unbound." 

But  the  Kprjhefivov  would  seem  to  have  really  been 
some  such  head-band  as  is  worn  by  the  Parsee  women  of 
Bombay,  and  analogous  to  the  Asheh  of  the  women  of 
-^gyP*''  Where  Homer  describes  the  grief  of  Hecuba  for 
Hector,  II.  xxii.  406 — 

**  She  rent  her  tresses  venerably  grey, 
And  cast  far  off  the  regal  veils  away," 

and  the  toilet  of  Calypso,  Od.  v.  232 — 

**  The  nymph's  fair  head  a  veil  transparent  graced. 
Her  swelling  loins  a  radiant  zone  embraced," 

and,  in  the  very  same  words,  of  Circe,  Od.  x.  545 — 

"  A  tiar  wreathed  her  head  tvith  many  afoldy 
Her  waist  was  circled  with  a  zone  of  gold," 

the  poet  uses  the  word  /caKvirTprj  [/caXvTrrpa] ,  where 
Pope  has  used  veil  and  tiar :  and  the  Kakvirrpa  was  really 
a  veil  and  not  a  scarf;  the  head  veil,  or  ^^  tarah"  of 
Egyptian  women,  and  which  may  be  compared  with  the 
head-fold  of  the  "  sarees  "  of  Hindoo  women,  and  particularly 
with  the  head-fold  of  the  silken  "  san-es "  of  the  Parsee 
women  of  Bombay ;  a  veil  of  an  amplitude  becoming  the 
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natural  modesty  of  women.  The  xaXv^fia,  which  is  only 
another  word  for  [^KaXvirTpa] ,  was  an  undoubted  ''  saree/' 
or  robe-liko  veil.     Thus  Thetis,  II.  xxiv.  93-94 — 

"  —  veiled  her  head  in  sable  shade. 

Which  Jhuiitg  long  her  graceful  person  clad'* 

That  is,  robed  herself,  wrapped  herself  up  in  the  sable  veil 
[icakvfi^ia  Kvaveov]  which  was  worn  by  Greek  women  when  in 
mourning.  Indeed,  the  women  of  Upper  Egypt  to  this 
day  wear  the  identical  p^trwv,  and  perhaps  the  identical 
KpijSefivov  and  KoKimrpa  worn  by  the  women  of  ancient 
Greece.  The  Greek  scarf  was  exactly  the  same  as  our 
scarf,  as  is  clear  from  the  illustrations  given  in  Micali, 
Becker,  Hope,  and  Smith,  etc.,  although  the  name  by  which 
they  called  it  would  seem  to  be  wrapped  in  obscurity  still. 
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v.— VERONESE  TYPOGRAPHY,  XVth-XIXth 
CENTURY;  WITH  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF 
THE  PRIVATE  PRESS  OF  THE  GIULIARI 
FAMU.Y. 

fiT   C.    H.   E.   CABMICHAEL^  M.A. 
(Bead  May  27, 1874.) 

Among  the  many  interesting  cities  of  North  Italy, 
which  incline  the  traveller  to  halt  at  every  step  of 
his  journey  through  the  fertile  pl^in  of  Lombardy, 
Verona — the  city  of  Catullus  and  of  her  Capulets  and 
Montagues,  where  Dante  found  a  resting-place  in  his 
weary  life  of  exile,  and  perhaps  took  heart  for  the  future 
of  Italy  through  the  hopes  that  he  thought  he  might 
found  on  her  lord.  Can  Grande  della  Scala — is  surely 
not  the  least  interesting.  I  hope  on  a  future  occa- 
sion to  touch  upon  the  Palseographical  treasures  of 
the  Chapter  Library  of  Verona.  This  evening  I  pro- 
pose drawing  your  attention  to  that  portion  of  Vero- 
nese literary  history  which  is  subsequent  to  the  inven- 
tion of  printing.  Possibly,  my  present  subject  may 
have  attracted  less  attention  in  this  country.  In  any 
case,  I  shall  hope  to  afford  you  some  little  insight  into 
the  culture  and  the  intellectual  activity  that  have  kept 
alive  the  flame  of  learning  under  the  shadow  of  the 
tombs  of  the  Scaligers.  Following  chiefly  the  guid- 
ance of  my  friend  the  learned  Librarian  of  the 
Chapter  Library,  Monsignor  Giambattista  Carlo, 
Conte  Giuliari,  in  his  ^  Literary  and  Historical  Sketch 
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of  Veronese  Typography/  ^  I  shall  mention  in  detail 
the  whole  of  the  works  known  to  have  issued  from 
the  Verona  Press  down  to  the  vear  1500,  after  which 
period  it  will  only  be  possible  to  mention  the  prin- 
cipal works.  Of  the  later  issues,  the  most  remarkable 
are  the  productions  of  the  Private  Press,  established 
in  Verona  in  1795  by  Count  Bartolomeo  Giuliari, 
grandfather  of  the  present  Chapter  Librarian.  Of 
that  Press  I  hope  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  exhibit 
one  of  the  most  splendid  specimens,^  containing  plates 
illustrating  the  designs  for  the  Cappella  Pellegrini  in 
the  church  of  St.  Bemardine,  one  of  the  greatest 
works  of  Michele  Sammicheli,  the  architect  of  the 
Porta  Nuova  at  Verona,  and  of  the  Lido -Fort  at 
Venice — a  copy  which  I  believe  to  be  unique  in  this 
country.  At  the  threshold  of  our  present  investiga- 
tion we  are  met  with  an  Italian  claimant  to  the 
honour  of  the  invention  of  printing,  in  the  person  of 
Panfilo  Castaldi,  of  Feltre,  in  the  Udinese.  All  that 
can  be  advanced  in  his  favour  is  duly  set  forth  by 
Monsignor  Giuliari,  who,  however,  does  not  allow 
his  patriotism  to  run  away  with  his  critical  faculty, 
and  with  whom,  1  think,  we  may  safely  agree  that 
there  is  no  adequate  evidence  as  yet  published  to 
prove  Castaldi's  title.  The  subject  has  been  fully 
treated  by  several  Italian  writers,  who  endeavour  to 
urge  their  fellow-countryman's  claim,  and  those  who 
desire  to  see  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject  may 

^  Pablished  at  Yerona,  Tip.  Antonio  Merlo»  1871,  and  characteriati- 
cally  dedicated  by  the  author  to  his  native  city. 

'  This  hope  remains  yet  to  be  fulfilled*  as  I  was  unable  to  track  the 
copy  of  the  *  Cappella  Pellegrini '  alluded  to  in  the  text  in  time  for 
the  meeting  at  which  this  paper  was  read,  bat  I  still  trust  in  its  future 
fulfilment. 
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be  referred  to  the  recent  works  of  Bemardi,^  Zan- 
ghellini,*  and  Praloran,  as  well  as  to  the  earlier 
notice  by  Federici,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
to  bring  forward  the  claims  of  Italy  in  the  person  of 
Castaldi.  I  am  not  aware  that  anything  has  been 
discovered  to  throw  fresh  light  on  the  question  since 
the  publication  of  Giuliari's  book  in  1871,  where  the 
whole  controversy  is  summarised.  That  Faust  re- 
sided for  some  time  in  Feltre,  in  the  house  of  Panfilo 
Castaldi,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, may  be,  if  proven,  just  as  much  in  favour  of 
the  hypothesis  that  the  Italian  learned  the  art  from 
the  German,  as  the  reverse. 

Rejecting  as  a  date  appended  by  the  translator, 
Sommariva,  the  *  Batracomiomachia,'  which  bears  the 
imprint  of  Verona,  1470,  Giuliari  opens  his  list  of 
authentic  Veronese  productions  with 

I.  Bobertus  Valturius^^  De  Be  Militari. 
Verona,  MCCCCLXII.     Fol. 

The  colophon,  given  at  length  by  Giuliari,  asserts 
the  fact  of  its  being  the  first  fruits  of  Veronese  Tjrpo- 
graphy,  in  the  following  terms :  "  Johannes  ex  Verona 
oriundas :  Nicolai  cyrurgia  e  medici  filius :  artis  impres- 

'  Bemardi,  Abate  Car.  Jacopo,  Panfilo  Castaldi  da  Feltre,  Milan, 
1865. 

^  Zanghellini,  Abate  Prof.  Antonio,  Dissertation  in  the  'Frogramma 
del  Ginnasio  Liceale  del  Seminario  Vescoyile/  Feltre,  1865.  (Both 
the  above  are  stated  by  Giuliari  to  have  been  republished,  with  addi- 
tions, at  Milan,  1866). 

'  In  the  present  paper,  for  the  information  of  those  who  may  like  to 
know  what  specimens  remain  of  early  Veronese  Typography  in  the 
city  where  they  first  saw  the  light,  I  follow  Monsignor  Giuliari's  plan 
of  marking  with  an  asterisk  all  books  not  in  the  Communal  Library  at 
Verona. 

i2 
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soriae  magister :  hunc  de  re  militari  librum  elegan- 
tissimum :  litteris  et  figuratis  signis  sua  in  patria 
primus  impressit :  An.  MCCCCLXXII."  The  pecu- 
liarity of  "primus"  for  "primum"  Giuliari  thinks 
need  not  create  any  difficulty ;  the  burden  of  proof 
lies,  he  considers,  with  those  who  impugn  the  claims 
of  Maestro  Giovanni,  whose  work  is  so  beautiful  that 
the  Chapter  Librarian  enthusiastically  exclaims,  "The 
art  of  printing  sprang  into  life  at  Verona,  a  giant 
from  ite  birth."  This  book  is  also  remarkable  for 
the  number  and  beauty  of  the  woodcuts  with  which 
it  is  illustrated,  of  which  Giuliari  enumerates  forty 
full-page  and  fourty-fonr  smaller  engra\dngs,  a  singu- 
larly large  number  to  be  lavished  upon  one  work  in  the 
infancy  of  the  art.  Moreover,  it  refutes  the  assertion 
of  Baldinucci,  in  his  life  of  Albert  Durer,  that  Durer 
first  invented  woodcuts  in  the  pontificate  of  Innocent 
VIII.,  who  was  elected  in  1484.  Mafl^ei,  and  after 
him  Lanzi  and  Cicognara,  attributes  these  woodcuts 
in  the  Verona  '  Valturius '  of  1472  to  Matteo  Pasti, 
a  Veronese,  well  known  for  his  works  both  as  a 
sculptor,  printer,  engraver,  and  medallist,  with  that 
versatility  of  genius  which  was  so  characteristic  of 
the  artists  of  the  Classical  Renaissance  in  Italy. 
Maestro  Giovanni,  the  printer  of  '  Valturius,*  is  not 
only  the  father  of  Veronese  Typography,  but  also  one 
of  the  patriarchs  of  the  Italian  Press.  His  prede- 
cessors, as  recorded  by  Giuliari,  all  belong  to  the 
year  1471. 

Clement,  a  priest  of  Padua,  must  be  acknowledged 
as  the  first,  according  to  the  statement  in  the  preface 
to  his  book  the  *  Mesne,'  Venice,  1471,  where  the 
writer,  Nic.  Gupalatino,  says  of  him,  "Italorum  primus, 
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qui  libros  hac  arte  formavit."  He  is  closely  followed 
by  Simon  Nic.  de  Luca,  in  partnership  with  Ul- 
derico  Han,  in  Rome ;  by  Antonio  Zaroto,  of  Parma, 
who  published  a  *  Festus,'  and  '  Pomponius  Mela'  in 
Milan ;  by  Beniardo  Cennini,  with  a  Commientary  of 
Servius,  in  Florence  ;  and  Baldassar  Azzoguidi,  with 
Ovid's  '  Metamorphoses/  in  Bologna,  all  in  the  same 
year,  1471.  "  But  none  of  these  productions  of  the 
early  Italian  press  can  compare,"  proudly  observes 
Monsignor  Giuliari,  "  with  the  '  Valturius '  of 
Maestro  Giovanni,  of  Verona,  in  1472." 

The  next  work  I  have  to  bring  to  your  notice  is 
one  claimed  for  the  Verona  press  under  the  following 
circumstances.  It  is  one  of  the  first  three  printed 
texts  of  the  '  Divina  Commedia,'  published  in  Italy, 
and  Cavalier  Filippo  Scolari  in  a  critical  letter 
('  Lettera  Critica ')  addressed  to  Count  Giuliari,  pub- 
lished in  Venice  in  1865,  advances  the  theory  that  it 
is  the  '  Editio  Princeps.'     Its  title  is 

'*  *II.  Liber  Dantis — Impressus  .  a  .  Magistro  .  Fe- 
derico.  Veronensi .  M.CCCC.LXXII.  Quinto . 
Decimo.     Alendas  (sic).     Augusti.     4°." 

No  indication  being  given  as  to  the  place  of  pub- 
lication, the  argument  turns  upon  the  description  of 
"  Magister  Federicus  "  as  a  Veronese.  In  other  works 
the  same  printer  describes  himself  more  fully  as 
"Phedericus  de  Comitibus  de  Verona,"/.^.,  Federico  de' 
Conti.  The  doubt  as  to  his  Dante  of  1472  having 
been  printed  in  Verona  arises  from  the  fact  that 
Maestro  Federico  is  known  to  have  set  up  a  press  in 
Jesi,  where  some  works  were  published  bearing  his 
name  in  1473  and  1475.      But  in  these  cases  the 
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place  of  printing  is  specified.  Why  should  it  have 
been  omitted  in  1472  ?  If  he  was  in  Verona,  his 
description  of  himself  as  "  Veronensis "  might  seem 
enough ;  if  he  was  already  at  Jesi,  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  why  he  should  have  failed  to  record  his  migra- 
tion.® This  edition  of  the  '  Commedia '  is  so  rare 
that  it  is  sadly  noted  by  Giuliari  to  have  been  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence  at  the  Dante  Exhibition  in 
Florence  in  1865.  There  were  formerly  two  copies 
in  Verona,  one  belonging  to  the  learned  Canon  Gian 
Giacopo  Dionisi,  and  bequeathed  by  him  to  the 
(Chapter  Library,  but  which  unfortunately  was  lost  in 
the  removal  from  the  canon's  house ;  and  another  in 
the  library  of  the  Conventual  Fathers  of  S.  Fermo 
Maggiore,  of  which  Giuliari  says  that  he  does  not 
know  where  it  is  now.  But  one  copy,  at  any  rate, 
still  remains  in  Italy,  which  was  seen  by  Giuliari  in 
1866  in  the  library  of  Count  Gentile  Colleoni,  of 
Vicenza,  who  guards  it  with  jealous  care.  It  is  a 
perfect  copy,  with  wide  margins,  and  initial  letters  in 
gold  at  the  commencement  of  each  cantica,  and  other 
ilhiminations.  "  The  type,"  says  Giuliari,  "  is  different 
from  that  of  the  '  Valturius '  of  Verona,  already  de- 
scribed, but  the  paper  is  of  much  the  same  thickness. 
In  the  '  Valturius '  the  only  water-mark  is  a  goose, 
but  in  the  Dante  there  are  at  least  four  different 
ones.  1.  A  small  column,  surmounted  by  a  crown; 
2.  A  cross-bow ;  3.  A  pair  of  scales ;  4.  A  single- 
headed  eagle,  crowned,  and  with  its  beak  open." 
It  would  be  interesting   to   know   what  are  the 

•  Panizzi,  and  the  majority  of  bibliographers,  as  Giuliari  admits, 
consider  Maestro  Federico's  Dante  as  having  been  published  in  Jesi, 
but  only,  he  ssys,  because  it  is  knovrn  that  he  printed  there  in  1473-6. 
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water-marks  borne  by  Maestro  Federico's  works 
dated  at  Jesi,  but  unfortunately  Monsignor  Giuliaii 
has  not  seen  any  of  them.  The  Colleoni  record  may 
be  of  service  some  day.  After  the  death  of  Maestro 
Giovanni,  the  printer  of  '  ValtuHus/  and  the  migra- 
tion of  Maestro  Federico  to  Jesi,  there  is  a  hiatus  in 
Veronese  Typography  till  1476,  when  another  of  the 
great  Italian  poets  occupies  the  field  with  the  follow- 
ing work : — 

"III.  II  libro  degli  Huomini  famosi  compillato 
per  lo  Inclito  Poeta  Miser  Francisco  Petrarca. 
Rure  Polliano  Verona.  MCGCCLXXVI.  Kl. 
Octobris.     Fol." 

It  was  printed  in  Pojano,  a  village  four  miles  from 
Verona,  and  bears  record  that  it  was  published  at  the 
instance  {i.e..,  no  doubt,  as  Giuliari  observes,  at  the 
expense)  of  Misser  Francisco  da  Carrara,  Lord  of 
Padua.  The  printers  are  stated  in  the  colophon 
to  have  been  Felix  Antiquarius,  or  Felice  Feliciano, 
of  Verona,  and  his  partner,  Innocens  Ziletus,  or  In- 
nocente  Zileto,  of  Orcinovi.  The  designation  here 
appended  to  the  name  of  Felix  was  probably  derived 
from  his  antiquarian  researches,  which  are  presei*ved 
in  a  collection  of  Roman  inscriptions'^  existing  in 
MS.  in  the  Chapter  Library  at  Verona.  He  appears 
as  a  printer  in  this  work  alone.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Communal  Library.     The  next  is  dubious. 

"  *IV.  Trattato  a  la  creatura  molto  utile,  et  anci 
necessario  ec. 
In  Verona,  1477.     Quarto." 

7  '  Jtaccolt{i  df  Bomane  Jscrizioni^*  dedicated  to  Andrea  Mantegna. 
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Tt  is  a  spiritual  work,  by  the  Cardinal  Domenico 
Capranica,  Bishop  of  Fermo,  described  as  above  bjr 
Panzer,  Hain,  and  Denis,  but  Giuliari  thinks  by  mis- 
take for  the  Venetian  edition,  of  1478.  A  copy  of 
the  supposed  Veronese  edition,  which  Giuliari  vti 
told  existed  in  the  Puccialti  Library  at  Lucca,  he 
could  not  find  there,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  dispersal 
of  part  of  the  collection. 

Another  uncertain  one  follows. 

''  *V.  Accii  Zucchi  Summacampaneae  Veronensis, 
in  iEsopi  fabulas  interpretatio  per  rhythmos.  I 
Veronae,die  XXVI.  Junii  M.CCCC.LXXVIII. 
Quarto." 

It  has  sixty-six  woodcuts,  and  the  printers  named  in 
the  colophon  are  Giovanni  Alvise  and  his  companions. 
Carli®  identifies  this  Giovanni  with  the  printer  of  the 
'  Valturius,'  which  Giuliari  thinks  unlikely,  both  on 
account  of  the  lapse  of  time  unaccounted  for,  and 
the  difierence  of  type. 

"  *VL  Asconii  Pediani  Commentarium  in  Cicero^ 
nis  orationes. 
Veronae,  M.CCCC.LXXX.     Fol." 

Quoted  by  Panzer  on  the  strength  of  Maittaire,  but 
considered  dubious  by  Giuliari.  Two  other  editions 
are  in  the  Biblioteca  Quiriniana  at  Brescia ;  one 
printed  at  Venice,  1477,  the  other  assigned  to  Padua, 
with  the  varying  dates  of  1490  (Panzer),  and  1493 
(Fabricius). 

"  VII.  Josephi,  Flavii,  Machaciae  filii,   De  Bello 

8  'Storia  di  Verona/  Tom.  VI.  c.  411.     (On  the  Btrengih  of  the 
NoTclle  Letteratare  of  Valvasense,  Tom.  XI.  c.  CO). 
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Judaico  Libri  VII :  et  de  Antiquit.  Jud. 
Veronae  per  Mag.  Petmm  Maufer  Gallicum. 
An.  Sal.  M.CCCC.LXXX.     Octavo  Kal.  Jan- 
uarii.     Fol." 

Pierre  Maufer  deserves  notice  as  the  first  foreign 
printer  met  with  in  Veronese  Typography.  It  appears, 
by  some  verses  added  to  a  *  carmen '  in  praise  of  thq. 
book,^  that  the  types  he  used  were  lent  him  by  Inno- 
cente  Zileto,  the  printer  of  *  Petrarch.' 

***VIIL    Alexander   de   Villa   Dei,   Grammatica 
metrice  scripta. 

Veronae  per  Boninum  de  Boniniis  de  Ragusia. 
An.  Sal.  nostrae  M.CCCC.LXXXI.  die  xvn. 
februarii.     4°." 

This  Verona  edition,  formerly  unknown  to  biblio- 
graphers, Giuliari  describes  from  the  information  of 
Doctor  Giuseppe  Clerico,  Sub-Librarian  of  the  Royal 
University  at  Turin,  where  there  is  a  handsome  copy 
in  Roman  type. 

"  IX.  Blondi  Flavii,  Roma  instaurata. 

Veronae  per  Boninum  de  Boniniis  de  Ragusia. 
An.  Sal.  M.CCCC.LXXXI,  in  vigilia  Sci  Tho- 
mae  Apostoli.     Fol." 

Bonini  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  wandering 
printers  who  went  from  town  to  town  throughout  Italy, 
stopping  awhile  wherever  they  found  work  to  do. 
He  came  from  Venice,  where  he  had  been  in  partner- 
ship with  Andrea  dei  Paltasischi,  and  from  Verona 
he  passed  on  to  Brescia.  He  generally  used  gothic 
type,  much  coarser,  says  Giuliari,  than  the  Roman, 

•  A  vellum  copy  is  stated  to  be  in  the  Crevenna  Library. 
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and  his  pages  are  usually  narrow,  with  scanty  mar- 
gins, full  of  notes. 

"  X.  Blondi  Flavii,  Italia  instaurata. 

Veronae,  Millesimo  quadringentesimo   octua- 
gesinio  secundo.  die  septimo  Febr.     Fol." 

No  printer  is  named,  but  the  type  is  the  same  as 
that  of  Bonini,  and  this  work  is  often  found  bound  up 
with  the  previous  one. 

"  *XI.  Rob.  Valturii,  De  re  Miiitari. 

Veronae     per    Boninum    de    Boniniis,    a.d. 
M.CCCC.LXXXIII.     XIII.  Febr.     Fol." 

Bonini  has  here  used  a  good  round  Boman  cha- 
racter, though  his  reprint  is  inferior  to  the  *  Editio 
Princeps'  of  Maestro  Giovanni.  This  edition  con- 
tains an  epitaph  in  verse  on  Roberto  Malatesta,  by 
Dante  Alighieri  III.  It  has  been  erroneously  cited 
as  })rinted  at  Bologna. 

"  XII.  Rob.  Valturio,  De'  facti  e  precepti  miiitari. 
In  Verona,  per  Benin  de  Boninis  coiTendo 
Tanno  del  mille  quatrocento  LXXXIII.  adi 
XVII.  dc  Februario.     Fol." 

Same  type  and  form  as  XI.  Colophon,  *  Faulus 
Ramusius  Ariminensis,  dum  Veronae  pubblico  jure 
reddendo  vacarem,  recognovi."  '  Valturius '  must 
have  been  in  considerable  favour  to  demand  both  a 
Latin  and  Italian  version  at  the  same  time. 

"  XIII.  Dati  Augustini,  Elcgantiolae. 

Veronae.      An.      Dni.      M.CCCC.LXXXIII. 

Quaito. 

Calendas  Sextiles.     4°." 
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A  copy  found  by  Giuliari  after  considerable  search ; 
probably  printed  by  Bonini. 

'*  XIV..  Juliarii  Comitis  Jacobi,  Actio  Panthea. 
Veronae,  per  Antonium  Cavalchabovem  et  Jo- 
anne Antonium  Novelli.  M.CCCC.LXXXXIIII. 

40,, 

A  very  rare  and  elegant  book  of  only  twenty-six 
sheets  (carte),  which  Giuliari  first  saw  in  the  Imperial 
Library  of  Vienna.  It  had  long  been  vainly  sought 
for  by  his  grandfather,  Count  Bartolomeo  Giuliari, 
who  obtained  very  late  in  life  a  perfect  copy,  now 
fonning  part  of  the  Communal  Library  at  Verona, 
and  which  came  from  the  Library  of  the  Counts  Bel- 
grado  of  Udine.  The  type  used  inclines  to  the 
Gothic,  but  of  a  better  character  than  Bonini  em- 
ployed. Of  the  two  printers  named,  Antonio  Caval- 
cabo  was  a  Veronese,  brother  of  Pellegrino  Caval- 
cabo,  a  physician  of  considerable  repute  in  Verona 
and  Venice,  and  who  procured  the  correction  of  the 
'  Mesne,'  printed  at  Venice  in  1471  by  the  priest 
Clement  of  Padua.  Concerning  Gian  Antonio  No- 
velli, Giuliari  is  unable  to  give  any  details. 

The  *  Actio  Panthea '  is  a  collection  of  Latin 
'  carmi,'  recited  in  public  Academic  Session  by  the 
disciples  of  Giovanni  Panteo  in  honour  of  their 
master.  It  contains  verses  by  Dante  Alighieri  III., 
Agostino  Capello,  Jacopo,  Count  Giuliari,  Girolamo 
Broianico,*and  Virgilio  Zavarise.  They  are  inserted 
in  a  historico-allegorical  exposition  by  the  editor  of 
the  book,  Jacopo  Giuliari,  together  mth  an  elegant 
Latin  letter  adcb'essed  to  the  Venetian  Patrician, 
Antonio   Venier.      The    most  interesting    of  these 
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Carmi  for  Veronese  litemry  history  is  that  by  Zava- 
rise,  which  describes  forty  of  the  most  eminent  men 
of  whom  Verona  could  boast  in  those  days.  The 
Academy  itself,  for  which  they  were  composed,  de- 
seiTes  note  as  the  first  of  Italian  academies ;  and  it  is 
a  striking  picture  which  rises^before  our  eyes  when  we 
call  up  Dante  Alighieri  III.,  the  great-grandson  of  the 
author  of  the  'Divina  Commedia,'  reciting  his  'carmi' 
beneath  the  shadow  of  his  ancestor's  statue  in  the 
Piazza  de'  Signori,  in  the  city  of  Can  Grande,  with  the 
flower  of  the  Veronese  youth  around  him. 

"  *XV.  T.  Lucretii  Cari,  De  rerum  natura. 
Veronae  Paulus  Friedenperger  M.CCCC.LXXXVI. 
die    vigesimo    octavo    Septembris  .  Calen  .  Octo- 
bris.     Fol." 

Friedenperger  came  from  Passau.  This  edition  of 
*  Lucretius '  has  been  described  by  some  bibliographers 
as  the  '  Editio  Princeps,'  but  Giuliari  assigns  that 
position  to  the  Brescia  edition  by  Tommaso  Ferrando. 

"  XVI.  Guarini  Grammaticales  regulae. 

Veronae  Paulus  Fridenperger  M.CCCC.LXXXVII. 

quinto  kalendas  Novembris.     4^" 

Guarini's  Grammar  enjoyed  so  great  a  reputation 
that  it  was  reprinted  no  less  than  twenty-four  times 
in  various  Italian  cities  during  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury. The  first  edition  was  by  Jenson  in  Venice, 
1470. 

From  1487  to  1500  no  printer's  name  is  given  in 
any  of  the  productions  of  the  Veronese  press,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  whether  this  singular 
fact  may  be  attributed  to  Friedenperger  continuing 
to  ply  his  craft  there. 
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*'  *XVII.  Augurelli  Jo.  Aurelii,  Carminum  Liber 
Primus. 

Veronae  An.  domini  M.CCCC.LXXXXI.  die 
quinto  Julii.     4°." 

Well  and  cleariy  printed  in  a  round  Roman  type, 
but  cannot  be  ascribed  with  certainty  to  any  printer. 
It  is  the  author's  first  Latin  work.  A  copy  of  this 
rare  edition  is  in  the  Campostrini  Library. 

"XVIir.  Quintus  Curtius,  De  rebus  gestis  Alex- 
andri  Magni  Reg.  Maced. 
Veronae  an.  D.  M.CCCC.LXXXXI.  die  xviii. 
Augusti.     Fol." 

Good  round  Roman  type,  and  wide  margins  to  the 
pages. 

"  *XIX.  Alfragani  Arabis  Astrologi,  lutroductio 
Astronomica. 
Veronae  an.  Dni.  MCDXCIII.     4^" 

Recorded  by  Giuliari  on  the  faith  of  some  biblio- 
graphers, but  doubtfully.  He  thinks  that  Venturi 
when  citing  it  as  n.  6314  in  the  Pinelli  collection 
confused  it  with  a  Ferrarese  publication  of  the  same 
year  called  '  Compilatio  Astronomica,'  which  is  care- 
fully described  by  the  Canon  Giuseppe  Antonelli  in 
his  'Edizioni  Ferraresi  del  sec.jXV.,  Ferrara,  1830.' 

"  *XX.  Bartutii  Bernardini,  Epistola  ad  Joannem 

Nesium. 

Veronae  .  Idibus  Maii  MCCCCLXXXXVIIIL 
40,, 

This  book,  which  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  praises 
of  Verona,  is,  singularly  enough,  not  in  the  Communal 
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Library.^^  Bartuzio  was  a  Florentine  Franciscan, 
and  wrote  this  letter  after  becoming  attached  as  a 
preacher  to  S.  Fermo  Maggiore  in  Verona. 

A  few  Veronese  works  which  must  be  assigned  to 
the  Fifteenth  Century,  but  bear  either  no  date  of 
place,  or  else  no  year,  remain  to  be  noticed, 

''*XXI.    Romanelli  Jo.  Ant.,   RhythmoiTim  vul- 
garium  etc. 

In  Verona  per  Zuanne  Alvise,  e  Alberto  Fra- 
tclli.     4^" 

A  vei7  rare  work,  in  round  Roman  type,  like  that 
used  by  the  same  printers  for  '  Accius  Zucchus.' 

Giuliari  would  ascribe  to  it  the  date  1479,  and  not 
as  Carli,  1472.  It  consists  of  twenty-four  sonnets,  all, 
except  the  last,  amatory. 

"  *XXII.    Donati  Grammatici,  Fabularum  Ovidii 
breviatio. 

Per  Petrum  Maufer  Normannum,  Rothomag- 
ensem  civem.     4^" 

There  is  a  copy  in  the  Quirinian  Library,  Brescia. 
Giuliari  thinks  the  book  was  printed  in  1480,  when 
Maufer  first  established  himself  in  Verona.  It  has 
by  some  been  assigned  to  Padua,  and  by  others  to 
Venice. 


"  XXIII.    Petrus    Donatus  Advogarius    Senatui, 
Populoque  Veronensi.     s.u.n.     4^' 


10  » 


A  very  rare  tract  in  six  sheets  (carte).     From  the 
internal  evidence  of  Veronese  matters  mentioned  in 

10  There  was  a  copy,  says  Giuliari,  in  the  Magliabccchian  (now  Na- 
tional) Library  at  Florence.  This  preterite  has  an  ominous  sound, 
though  it  is  not  stated  that  the  book  has  disappeared. 
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it,  such  as  the  praise  of  the  institution  of  pawn- 
brokers' shops  (Monti  di  Piet^),  and  of  the  Venetian 
Eectors  Marin  Leono,  and  Nicolo  Trivisano,  Giuliari 
would  assign  it  to  the  year  1490.  It  has  been 
claimed  for  Venice,  on  account  of  similarity  to  the 
type  used  there  by  Bernardino  Veneto,  and  for 
Brescia  by  Count  Lechi,  in  his  '  Tipografia  Bresciana 
del  sec.  xv.,'  who,  however,  never  saw  the  copy  which 
Peroni  (Bibl.  Bresciana,  I.  c.  70)  asserts  bore  at  the 
end  the  date  "Brixiae,  1490." 

The  list  of  Veronese  publications  in  the  fifteenth 
century  is  now  complete,  as  far  as  Giuliari  can  make 
it.  With  patriotic  zeal  he  protests  against  the  in- 
ferences that  might  be  drawn  adverse  to  Veronese 
culture  from  the  comparatively  small  number 
(twenty-three  at  the  outside)  of  these  books  rela- 
tively to  the  issues  of  other  Italian  towns,  and  balances 
it  by  a  list  of  about  seventy-five  men  of  eminence  in 
various  branches  of  learning,  natives  of  Verona,  who 
published  works  between  1472  and  1500.  Not  a 
few  of  these  were  early  recipients  of  the  honours  of 
a  second  edition,  so  that  with  reprints  the  list  of 
Veronese  Fifteenth  Century  publications  mounts  up, 
according  to  Giuliari's  calculation,  to  about  500 
vohimes.  Before  closing  this  portion  of  the  subject 
it  may  be  well  to  recall  the  fact  that  one  of  the  early 
Veronese  printers,  Maestro  Federico  de'  Conti,  who 
brought  out  the  'Dante'  of  1472,  migrated  to  Jesi. 
Pietro  Cremonese,  who  printed  copies  of  '  Petrarch  ' 
in  1484,  1490,  and  1492,  as  well  as  the  'Orlando 
Innamorato,'  of  Bojardo,  in  1486,  and  a  '  Dante  '  in 
1491,  describes  himself  in  works  printed  at  Venice 
as  "  Pietro  Cremonese  dicto  Veronese,"  whence  Giu- 
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liari  very  fairly  argues  that  he  may  be  added  to  the 
list,  and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  existence  to 
this  day  of  the  family  name  of  Cremonese  in  Verona. 
From  the  sixteenth  century  downwards  I  shall  imi- 
tate Monsignor  Giuliari,  and  pass  more  rapidly 
over  the  ground.  Want  of  means  seems  to  have 
hindered  typographical  activity  in  Verona  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Cinquecento,  but  one  of  its  best 
representatives  there,  JiUca  Antonio  Fiorentino,  de- 
serves a  few  words  of  notice.  It  is  suggested  by 
Giuliari,  though  he  confesses  he  cannot  prove  his 
case,  that  Lucantonio  may  have  been  a  member  of 
the  celebrated  Florentine  family  of  printers,  the  del 
Giunti.  He  printed  at  first  in  partnership  with 
Girolamo  da  Arcole,  and  Beniardino  Misinta,  and 
afterwards  alone,  in  1503  and  1504.  One  of  his 
books  is  remarkable  for  the  singular  mode  in  which 
the  date  is  given,  viz.,  "Anno  D.  M.  144  die  23 
Marzi,"  though  it  had  been  printed  in  the  ordinary 
way  "  MDITIl.''  on  the  previous  page.  His  type  is 
what  Giuliari  calls  round  Roman  (carattere  rotondo 
Latino) ;  the  initials  are  woodcuts,  of  various  dimen- 
sions, and  well  executed ;  his  printer's  mark  (suggello 
tipografico)  is  Fame,  represented  as  a  woman  flying 
through  the  air  by  means  of  a  sail  filled  by  the  wind. 
The  initials  L.  A.  F.  are  added.  In  two  of  the  five 
works  printed  by  Lucantonio,  either  alone  or  in 
partnership,  this  mark  is  small,  but  in  two  others  it 
occupies  almost  an  entire  page. 

Apart  from  some  sporadic  efforts  which  do  not  call 
for  special  notice,  we  must  pass  on  to  the  year  1529 
before  we  find  fresh  activity  in  the  Verona  press. 
And  this  revival,  when  it  comes,  is  due  to  the  energy 
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and  intellectual  activity  of  Giovanni  Matteo  Giberti,^^ 
Bishop  of  Verona,  who  entered  upon  his  episcopate 
in  1528,  full  of  generous  feelings,  and  an  eager  desire 
that  the  Church  should  benefit  by  the  advance  of 
science,  and  the  progress  of  civilisation.  By  the 
Church,  says  Monsignor  Giuliari,  himself  a  Canon 
of  Giberti's  cathedral,  the  Bishop  understood  the 
people  as  well  as  their  pastors,  and  he  opened  the 
hospitalities  of  the  palace  not  only  to  Theologians 
but  to  cultivators  of  every  branch  of  Science,  Arts, 
and  Letters.  In  those  halls  learned  ecclesiastics  like 
Lodovico  di  Canossa,  del  Bene,  Donato,  etc.,  met  such 
laymen  as  Fracastoro,  Flaminio,  della  Torre,  Bemia. 
Bishop  Giberti  invited  over  to  Verona  the  printers 
Stefano  Nicolini  and  his  brothers  from  Sabio,  whom 
he  established  in  a  press  close  to  the  cathedral,  and 
famished  with  a  fount  of  beautiful  round  Roman 
type,  procured  at  his  own  expense,  as  well  as  with  a 
fount  of  Greek  type.  Maffei  tells  us^^  that  the  reason 
of  his  procuring  the  Greek  type  was  that  finding 
Greek  literature  much  cultivated  in  Verona,  he  was 
desirous  of  spreading  the  benefit  of  this  culture 
among  the  public  by 'means  of  the  publication  of 
expensive  editions,  and  that  he  was  obliged  to  have 

"  Giberti  was  a  prelate  of  the  gentle  school  of  Contarini  and  Sado- 
let,  and  some  of  his  works  on  questions  connected  with  the  '  E«fonns  ' 
which  he  considered  necessary  had  a  very  large  circulation  in  Italy. 
Hifl  *  Constitutiones,'  in  particular,  were  constantly  reprinted  with 
additions,  Giidiari  tells  us,  by  successive  Bishops  of  Yerona.  They 
were  approved  by  a  Bull  of  Paul  III.,  25th  May,  1542.  Giberti  also 
published  '  The  Canons  of  the  Provincial  Council  of  Cologne  in  1536,' 
in  which  various  reforms  were  established,  and  all  the  parochial  clergy 
of  the  diocese  of  Yerona  were  enjoined  to  procure  a  copy.  A  second 
edition  was  called  for  within  two  years. 

"  *  Verona  lUustrata,'  pt.  ii.  c.  312.    4to.  ed. 

VOL.   XI.  K 
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the  Greek  type  specially  cast  for  him,  because  of  its 
rarity  among  printers.  The  first  work  published 
under  Bishop  Giberti's  auspices,  and  by  means  of  his 
new  type,  was  a  Chrysostom,  on  the  interpretation  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistles,  the  "  Editio  Piinceps "  of  the 
Greek  text,  dedicated  to  Pope  Clement  VIL  by 
Bernardino  Donato,  the  learned  Veronese  Grecist, 
who  saw  it  through  the  press.  Giuliari  thinks  that 
in  beauty  it  quite  rivals  the  best  Aldines,  so  that  the 
Bishop  and  people  of  Verona  had  good  right  to  be 
proud  of  this  first  essay  in  Greek  typography.  The 
Communal  Library  contains  a  copy  in  which  both  the 
dedicatory  epistle  to  the  Pope,  and  another  by  Donato 
to  the  Pope  in  Greek,  are  in  MS.,  and  Giuliari  thinks 
that  they  are  both  autograph  letters.  The  latter  is 
as  yet  inedited.  There  are,  besides,  numerous  various 
readings  in  MS.,  both  in  this  copy,  and  in  one  that 
formed  part  of  Monsignor  Giuliari's  family  collec- 
tion, which  he  has  lately  presented  to  the  Communal 
Library.  Of  so  generous  a  patron  of  literature  as 
Bishop  Giberti,  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  record 
that  the  Verona  press  has  preserved  a  memorial  of 
his  pastoral  character  in  the  §hape  of  a  work  full  of 
wise  words  of  warning  on  the  duties  of  the  clergy,^* 
published  by  him  in  anticipation  of  his  first  Diocesan 
Visitation  in  1530. 

Besides  the  *  Chrysostom,'  Bishop  Giberti's  press 
produced  an  "  Editio  Princeps  "  of  S.  John  Damas- 
cene, *  De  Fide  Orthodoxa,'  in  1531,  and  a  collection  of 


^  "  XIII.  Breve  ricordo  di  quello  che  hanno  da  fare  i  chierioi, 
massimamente  Curat!  ecc. 
In  Verona  MDXXX.  per  Maestro  Stephano  ecc. 
habita  presso  il  Domo,  nel  mese  di  Aprile.    4to." 
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Exegetical  Excerpts  from  the  Commentaries  of  the 
Fathers  in  1532,  from  which  it  may  fairly  be  argued, 
with  Giuliari,  that  the  study  of  Greek  must  have 
been  in  a  very  advanced  state  in  Verona  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  "  In  those  days,"  says  Monsignor 
Giuliari,  "only  the  few  studied  Greek,  but  at  any 
rate  they  were  to  be  found  in  every  town,  and  their 
knowledge  of  the  language  was  thorough.  Now-a- 
days,  it  is  taught  in  all  the  public  Gymnasia,  but 
hardly  one  can  be  found  who  understands  it  without 
Lexicon ! " 

One  undated  book,  which  Giuliari  refers  to  the 
Giberti  press  and  to  the  year  1532,  deserves  a  word 
of  notice  from  its  connection  with  a  celebrated  pas- 
sage in  English  history.  It  is  an  opinion  by  Ludovico 
Nogarola  of  Verona,  also  known  as  an  eminent 
Grecist,  against  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Catherine  of  Arragon.  Giuliari  cites  an  extract  from 
one  of  Nogarola's  letters,  formerly  existing  in  MS.  in 
the  Saibanti  collection,  now  unhappily  dispersed, 
which  throws  light  on  the  means  adopted  by  Henry's 
agents  to  obtain  favourable  opinions  from  the  chief 
foreign  Jurisconsults. 

"It  is  now  a  year,"  writes  Nogarola  to  Cardinal 
Clesio,"  ^  since  an  envoy  of  the  King  of  Britain  came 
here  to  us,  and  sought  to  work  upon  all  the  Juris- 
consults of  this  town  by  promises  both  of  heaps  of 


^*  The  text  stands  thus  in  the  original,  as  quoted  by  Giuliari,  Tipog. 
Veronese,  p.  53.  "  Annus  jam  agitur  ex  quo  Begis  Britanniee  nuncius 
huo  ad  nos  appulit,  qui  omnes  hujusce  Urbis  Jurisconsultos  cum  auri 
montes,  turn  Begis  sui  benevolentiam  pollicens,  ambibat,  ut  divortium, 
quod  com  Catherina,  Hispaniarum  olim  Begis  filia  facere  cupiebat, 
argumentis  et  rationibus^udarent,  probarentqae." 
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money  and  the  King's  favour,  to  approve  and  esta- 
blish by  arguments  and  reasoning  the  divorce  that  he 
>vished  to  obtain  from  Catherine,  daughter  of  the 
late  King  of  Spain.'*  Nogarola,  at  least,  was  not  to 
be  won  over  by  such  inducements.  It  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  mention  here  that  a  considerable 
number  of  his  works  existed  in  autograph  in  the 
Saibanti  collection,  and  it  is  known  that  the  majority 
were  sent  to  England,  and  sold  to  an  English  firm, 
but  into  whose  hands  they  subsequently  passed,  Mn 
Panizzi  was  not  able  to  ascertain. 

Several  new  sets  of  type  are  mentioned  by  Giuliari 
as  occurring  in  the  productions  of  tlie  Veronese  press 
during  the  16th  century.  In  1540  Antonio  Putelleto, 
of  Portese,  used  a  new  round  (rotondo)  character, 
better  than  the  ordinary  kind,  in  his  publication  of 
Torcllo  Sarayna,  '  De  origine  et  amplitudine  civitatis 
Veronae,'  the  first  civil,  religious,  literary,  and  artistic 
history  of  Verona  that  issued  from  the  press.  In 
1542  the  same  printer  employed  a  new  small  cursive 
type  for  another  edition  of  Sarayna,  and  in  1545  a 
large  cursive  type  for  an  account  of  the  Lake  of 
Garda,  by  Georgius  Jodocus,  which  contains  a  wood- 
engraved  map,  probably  the  first  specimen  of  Vero- 
nese cartography  subsequent  to  the  invention  of 
printing. 

In  1560  Paulo  Ravagnan,  bookseller  at  the  sign  of 
the  Lily  in  Verona,  published  a  large  folio  work  on 
the  antiquities  of  Verona,^^  which  was  enriched  by 

"  **  De  le  antiqita  do  Verona  con  novi  agionti 
da  M.  Zuaue  Caroto  Fitor  Veronese,  cioe 
Fitaii  con  li  sua  adornamenti  ecc. 
Verona  apreao  Faulo  Bavagnan  Libraro  al 
GiUio.MDLX.    Fol.  f^." 
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the  drawings  of  Messer  Zuane  (or  Giovanni)  Caroto, 
and  of  which  so  few  copies  were  printed  that  Mon- 
signor  Giuliari  only  knows  of  two  perfect  ones, 
both  in  Verona.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  add  that 
one  of  these  copies  is,  or  lately  was,  for  sale,  and 
perhaps  is  still  to  be  had.  Among  the  sixteenth 
century  printers  of  Verona,  the  brothers  dalle 
Donne  deserve  mention  as  the  iBrst  publishers  of 
works  with  musical  notes.  The  Capitular  library 
possesses  a  copy  of  a  '  Garden  of  Madrigals  for 
four  voices,'  printed  in  1578.  To  the  same  firm 
has  also  been  ascribed,  by  Venturi,  the  honour  of 
having  printed  the  first  Hebrew  books  published  in 
Verona. 

Besides  those  who  worked  in  Verona,  several 
Veronese  printers  established  themselves  in  other 
towns,  and  produced  a  goodly  show  of  books,  to  be 
added  to  the  account  of  the  16th  Century. 

The  Seventeenth  Century,  or  Seicento,  a  period  of 
transition  leading  to  decay,  is  most  markedly  a 
period  of  typographical  abasement.  Types,  paper, 
form,  all  is  bad,  says  Giuliari ;  and  as  this  downfall  in 
printing  was  universal  in  Italy,  it  is  not  remarkable 
that  we  find  Verona  sharing  in  the  general  degrada- 
tion. The  number  of  printers  in  Verona  during  the 
17th  Century  was  so  small  that  they  could  not  form 
an  Art  or  Guild  of  their  ovm,  but  were  attached  to 
the  Art  of  the  Borozzieri,  who  appear  to  have  been 
what  might  be  described  as  haberdashers  of  small 
w  ares !  It  is  certainly  difficult,  as  Giuliari  observes, 
to  see  what  aflSinity  led  to  this  odd  combination. 
There  appears  to  be  no  book  calling  for  special 
notice  in  the  history  of  Veronese  typography  during 
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the  union  of  printers  and  haberdashers  in  the  17th 
Century. 

The  Eighteenth  Century,  under  the  powerful  im- 
pulse given  by  Scipione  MaflPei,  comes  before  us  with 
a  very  different  character.  It  is  called  by  Giuliari 
the  "  Golden  Age  of  Veronese  Literature."  To  this 
century  belongs  the  splendid  publication  of  Sam- 
micheli's  works,  which  forms  part  of  my  subject,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Giuliari  press,  from  which 
those  works  issued.  In  this  centuiy  a  Bishop  of 
Verona,  Giovanni  Bragadino,  emulated  his  prede- 
cessor of  the  15th  Century,  in  setting  up  a  press,  in 
connection  with  his  episcopal  seminary.'^  Many  rich 
Veronese  families,  moreover,  such  as  the  Maffei, 
Muselli,  Ottolini,  gave  largely  of  their  substance  to 
help  the  production  of  important  works.  In  1728 
the  Capitular  Library  was  built,  and  subsequently  to 
the  discovery  in  the  cloisters  of  the  Canons'  house  of 
the  celebrated  MSS.  which  form  one  of  the  peculiar 
glories  of  Verona,  much  assistance  was  given  to  the 
publication  of  works  of  interest  by  the  brothers 
Gianfrancesco  and  Giuseppe  Muselli,  successively 
arch-priests  of  the  cathedral.  To  the  18th  Century, 
belong,  amongst  others,  the  following  great  under- 
takings, and  they  are  the  more  remarkable  as  being 
produced  by  one  single  firm,  that  of  Giovanni  Bemo, 
>vith  whom  was  associated,  for  some  of  them,  Jacopo 
Vallarsi: — The  *  Verona  lUustrata  '  of   Maffei,  the 


'•  When  he  gare  up  the  press,  after  a  few  years,  Bishop  Bragadini 
devoted  part  of  the  proceeds  of  its  sale  to  the  creation  of  a  library  for 
the  seminary,  and  his  successors  in  the  see,  notably  Liruti  and  Grasser, 
supported  by  many  of  the  principal  clergy,  have  brought  this  library 
to  the  very  respectable  sice  of  sixteen  thousand  Tolames. 
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works  of  Bishop  Giberti,  of  Biandimi,  Bembo, 
Petavius,  and  of  S.  Hilary,  S.  Jerome,  and  Rufinus 
of  Aquileia.  Vallarsi  also  put  forth  a  scheme  for 
the  publication  of  a  complete  *  Corpus  Conciliorum,' 
in  1725. 

The  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  may  regret 
that  Vallarsi's  scheme  never  took  effect ;  it  promised 
the  printing  of  much  matter  then,  and  to  a  great 
extent  perhaps  still,  inedited,  especially  with  regard 
to  Councils  in  Dalmatia  and  Illyricum,  as  well  as 
some  new  documents  concerning  the  Council  of 
Florence,  and  the  later  Greek  synods,  particularly 
that  held  in  condemnation  of  Cyril  Lucar,  part  of 
the  information  being  from  MS.  sources,  and  part 
from  books  printed  at  Bucharest,  in  Wallachia.  1 
now  come  to  the  Giuliari  press,  founded  and  carried 
on  by  Count  Bartolomeo  Giuliari,  from  1795  to  1827. 
A  period  of  decay  had  again  set  in,  and  there  were 
but  three  printing  presses  at  work  in  Verona  when 
this  high-spirited  nobleman  stepped  into  the  breach. 
Had  his  press  published  nothing  more  than  the 
*  Veronese  Ichthyolithology '  and  the  '  Capella  Pelle- 
grini,' it  would  have  gained  itself  a  name  such  as 
few,  if  any,  other  private  presses  can  lay  claim  to. 
But  the  productions  of  which  it  was  the  medium 
during  the  thirty-two  years  of  its  existence  were 
very  numerous,  though  of  course  none  were  on  so 
stupendous  a  scale  as  the  two  works  which  render  it 
illustrious. 

In  a  set  of  ground-floor  rooms  in  the  Palazzo 
Giuliari,  in  the  year  1796,  while  the  French  cannon 
veas  thundering  from  the  castles  above  Verona,  Count 
Bartolomeo  Giuliari  printed  the  first  number  of  his 
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great  work,  entitled,  "  La  Ittiolitologia  Veronese  del 
Museo  Bozziano,  ora  annesso  a  quelle  del  Co.  Gio- 
vambatt.  Grazola,  e  di  altri  Gabinetti  di  Fossili 
Veronesi." 

Discoveries  of  fossil  fish  that  had  lately  been  made 
on  the    Monte  Bolca  near  Verona,  and   of  which 
collections    had    been    formed    by    Signor    Boza, 
Count  Gazola,  and  other  Veronese   gentlemen,  led  j 
Count  Giuliari  to  undertake  this  noble  task.    The  \ 
sheets  of  the  first  number  yet  bear  the  marks  of  the  [ 
time  of  trouble  in  which  they  were  printed ;  sufficient 
care  not  having  been  taken  to  wet  the  sheets  after 
taking  them  out  of  the  press,  some  are  darker  than 
the  rest,  and  present  an  almost  Ethiopian  swarthi^ 
ness   of   aspect.     The   *  Ichthyolithology,'  begun  ift 
1795,  was  not  finished  till  1809;  under  the  circum- 
stances our  chief  wonder  must  be  that  it  ever  \^ 
completed.     It  was  dedicated  to  the  Royal  Society  oi 
London,  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  Regiae  .  Scientiarum  .  Sodalitati  .  Londinensi . 
Naturae  .  Investigatione  .  Et  .  Sublimibus  . 
Disciplinis  .  Prsestanti .  Physicorum  . 
Veronensium  .  Societas  .  Patriam  . 
Ichthyologiam  .  D." 

1  am  sorry  to  say  that  although  Count  Giuliar 

sent  six  copies  to  the   Royal   Society,   his  grandsoi 

tells  us  that  he  never  got  so  much  as  an  acknowledg 

ment  of  the  receipt  of  the   present,  still  less  of  th 

Wi  compliment  of  the  dedication.     It  would  be  interest 

ing  to  know  whether  the  copies  were  lodged  in  th 
library  of  the  Society,  and  whether  they  are  stil 
preserved  there.     The  English  character  for  polite 
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ness  cannot,  I  fear,  stand  high,  in  Verona.  The 
Emperor  Napoleon  gave  Count  Giuliari  fair  words  in 
encouragement  of  his  undertaking,  after  Verona  had 
been  incorporated  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  We 
did  not,  it  seems,  even  vouchsafe  him  the  commonest 
civility.  In  1809  the  Government  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  purchased  twelve  copies.  In  1833  and  1835 
Agassiz  devoted  considerable  space  to  the  examination 
of  Giuliari's  work  in  two  publications,  '  Recherches 
sur  les  Poissons  Fossiles,'  and  'Revue  Critique 
des  Poissons  Fossiles  figures  dans  la  Ittiolitologia 
Veronese.'  Giuliari  printed  737  copies,  at  an  ex- 
pense, as  his  descendant  calculates,  of  about  60,000 
francs.  Not  daunted  by  this  heavy  outlay,  Count 
Bartolomeo  brought  out  another  magnificent  work, 
the  last  production  of  his  press  that  I  shall  here 
notice,  in  1816.  It  is  a  description,  with  plates,  of 
the  celebrated  Cappella  Pellegrini,^^  in  the  church  of 
S.  Bernardino,  at  Verona,  designed  by  TVIichele  Sam- 
micheli.  Of  the  letter-press  connected  with  this 
work  312  copies  were  printed,  while  the  plates  were 
struck  off  to  the  number  of  only  112  copies. 

It  is  hard  to  decide  between  the  relative  superiority 
of  the  two  great  publications  by  Count  Bartolomeo 
Giuliari,  but  his  grandson's  judgment  is  in  favour  of 
the  '  Cappella  Pellegrini.'  Connected  with  the 
Pellegrini  family,  and  a  lover  of  art  for  its  own  sake, 
Giuliari  was  anxious  to  restore  the  chapel,  which 
had  fallen  into  decay  from  past  neglect,  and  to  pub- 

^7  The  title  is  '  Cappella  della  Famiglia  Pellegrini,  esistente  nella 
Chiesa  di  S.  Bernardino  di  Verona,  architettura  di  Michele  Sam- 
micheli.    Fol.  (extra  largo).' 
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lish  an  exact  record  of  Sammicheli's  designs,  of 
which  it  has  been  considered  the  "  chef-d'oeuvi'e." 
He  carried  on  extensive  correspondence  with  the 
most  eminent  architects  and  antiquaries  of  his  day 
on  the  subject,  and  he  lodged  one  distinguished  artist 
whom  he  employed,  Giacomo  Mercoli,  called  "the 
Patriarch  of  Engravers,"  in  his  own  house  to  super- 
intend the  execution  of  the  work,  guaranteeing  him 
board  and  handsome  allowances  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
The  book  is  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria ; 
the  dedication  is  followed  by  a  historical  and  artistic 
account  of  the  chapel,  comprising  biographical 
notices  of  Sammicheli,  genealogies  of  the  Counts 
Pellegrini,  and  analysis  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
chapel  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  art ;  and  an 
inedited  wiiting  of  Sammicheli  is  printed  from  an 
autogmph  copy  which  was  discovered  in  the  archives 
of  the  "  Magistrato  delle  Acque,"  at  Venice.  This 
account  of  the  Cappella  Pellegrini  is  the  first  for 
three  centuries  in  which  a  detailed  description  has 
been  given  to  the  world  of  any  of  Sammicheli's 
works. 

Like  the  *  Ichthyolithology '  of  the  same  noble  pub- 
lisher, the  account  of  the  greatest  of  Sammicheli's 
designs  was  purely  a  labour  of  love.  If  Count 
Giuliari  had  no  reward  in  his  own  day  save  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  made  noble  gifts  to  the  re- 
public of  letters,  we  may  perhaps,  by  the  respect  in 
which  we  hold  his  memory,  make  some  amends,  tardy 
though  they  be,  and,  considering  the  magnificent 
scale  on  which  Bartolomeo  Giuliari  laboured,  we 
may  say  in  the  words  of  a  distinguished  writer  on 
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Art  in  our  own  day/®  "  Verona  was  a  wonderful  place 
both  in  art  and  typography,  and  the  stamp  of  ira 
greatness  is  on  it  still." 

^  The  present  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres,  in  a  letter  to  the 
author  of  this  Paper. 
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VI. 
ON  THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  MANUSCRIPTS, 

CHIEFLY  IN    RELATION    TO    THE    CLASSED 
CATALOGUE  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

BY    WALTER    DE    GRAY   BIRCH,    ESQ. 

(Read  Februarj  3rd,  1875.) 

Inquiries  respecting  the  Classification  of  Manu- 
scripts in  general,  and  especially  the  state,  scope,  and 
literary  contents  of  the  New  Classified  Catalogue  of 
Manuscripts  preserved  in  our  national  collection, 
have  been  so  frequently  made  by  various  members  of 
this  Society,  and  of  the  British  Archaeological  Associa- 
tion, that  I  think  in  this  short  paper  many  of  the 
usual  questions  may  be  answered  to  the  satisfaction 
of  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  desire  to  know,  in 
a  comprehensive  way,  what  subjects  a  collection  of 
manuscripts  may  be  expected  to  embrace,  and  of  what 
our  great  collection  at  the  British  Museum  really  does 
consist ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  whatever,  in  my  mind, 
that  when  the  particular  value  which  attaches  to  the 
classification  of  MSS.  is  pointed  out,  how  it  simplifies 
comparison  and  research,  other  libraries  will  feel  in 
duty  bound  to  accept  the  teaching  of  the  keeper  of  the 
MSS.  at  the  Museum.  The  British  Museum,  although 
it  contains  the  largest  collection  of  MSS.,  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  only  repository  of  these  relics  of  antiquity ; 
and  my  sole  aim  will  be  gained  if  what  is  written 
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here  may  induce  the  librarians  of  our  Universities,  the 
librarians  of  the  Record  Office  (where  indeed  some 
classification  does  obtain,  I  mean  by  the  extensive 
progress  of  calendaring  state  papers  in  certain  Classed 
Series)y  and  those  to  whom  foreign  libraries  of  Manu- 
scripts are  entrusted,  to  follow  the  footsteps  which  Mr. 
Bond  has  directed  to  a  really  successful  and  practical 
issue.  Several  classed  catalogues  of  certain  branches 
of  MSS.  may  be  here  mentioned :  e.g..,  Mr.  Sims'  Topo- 
graphical and  Heraldic  Catalogue,  Sir  Thos.  Phillipp's 
Catalogue  of  Monastic  Registers  and  Chartularies,  Sir 
C.  G.  Young's  Catalogue  of  Hemldic  MS.,  and  a  paper 
in  the  "  Arts  and  Sciences  Supplement  to  the  English 
Cyclopaedia,"  which  contains  under  the  head  of 
"  Heraldic  Literature,"  a  complete  list  of  Visitations. 
Up  to  the  present  time  I  have  refrained  from  put- 
ting on  record  any  account  of  the  Museum  Catalogue 
for  two  reasons ;  partly  because  it  was  not  completed 
in  its  first  state,  and  partly  because  I  thought  it  Avould 
appear  indiscreet  in  me  to  speak  in  laudatory  terms 
respecting  a  laborious  undertaking  in  the  preparation 
of  which  I  myself  have  had  some  considerable  share. 
But  I  feel  that  the  first  objection  is  removed  by  the 
announcement  made  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Bond,  Keeper  of 
the  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum  and 
President  of  the  Palseographic  Society,  in  the  last 
issued  Parliamentary  Report  on  the  Progress  of  the 
Museum,  that  the  Catalogue  is  completed;  and  I 
equally  trust  that  the  second  reason  will  be  easily 
allowed  to  subside  when  I  here  enunciate,  as  publicly 
as  may  be,  my  unreserved  conviction  that  far  more 
praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Bond,  the  chief  of  the  depart^ 
ment,  for  the  conception  of  the  undertaking,  and  the 
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elaboration  of  this  Catalogue  in  face  of  veiy  great 
difficulties,  than  to  any  of  those  who  were  selected  by 
him  to  work  out  a  vast  plan  under  his  constant 
supervision.  It  is  to  this  gentleman  that  all  the 
credit  of  the  Classed  Catalogue  is  due  ;  and  with 
these  sentiments,  which  I  on  my  part  desire  to  ex- 
press as  strongly  as  I  can,  I  have  prepared  the 
following  account,  which  is  intended  to  give,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  equally  diverse  collections 
under  their  care,  a  slight  sketch  of  the  work  involved 
in  the  preparation  of  the  Catalogue,  and  the 
amount  of  help  it  is  calculated  to  afford  to  the 
literary  peruser  of  its  hundred  volumes.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  clearly  understood  that  my  remarks  are 
in  the  main  intended  to  convey  useful  information 
to  those  who  have  a  desire  to  classify  descriptions 
of  manuscripts  in  their  keeping,  and  in  no  kind  of 
way  to  anticipate  any  detailed  histoiy  of  the  Museum 
Catalogue.  My  notes  are  solely  intended  to  be  of  an 
instructive  nature,  and  by  no  means  claim  categorical 
exactness. 

The  cry  that  we  used  to  hear  so  frequently 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  about  the  want  of  a 
Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum  is  likely  to  be 
soon  put  to  silence  for  ever.  The  enormous  amount 
of  literary  and  scientific  work  produced  in  all  the 
departments  of  our  national  storehouse  of  anti- 
quaiian  treasures  is  well  calculated  to  startle  some 
among  us,  if  the  mere  recapitulation  of  the  titles 
of  the  catalogues  themselves  were  not  too  extensive 
a  task  to  undertake  here.  This  Society  may  be 
presumed  to  be  well  aware  of  the  amount  of  work, 
as   it  has    ever  been  pleased  to  accept   from    the 
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authorities  of  the  British  Museum  copies  of  their 
publications.  The  department  of  manuscripts  has 
within  the  last  few  years  made  a  bold  stride,  and 
bids  fair  to  bring  to  a  practical  issue  a  work  which 
has  hitherto  been  as  much  an  object  of  dread  as  of 
desire  with  all  to  whose  appointed  lot  the  manage- 
ment of  libraries  of  manuscripts  has  fallen :  dreaded, 
I  say,  because  they  alone  can  rightly  estimate  the 
extent  of  labour  such  an  undertaking  involves,  and 
the  difficulties  of  minutely  critical  subdivision, 
which,  indeed,  increase  in  proportion  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work;  desired,  on  the  other  hand, 
because  the  advantages  of  such  a  work  as  a 
Classed  Catalogue  are  only  too  patent,  not  only  to 
those  whose  life  and  labour  is,  so  to  speak,  bound 
up  with  them,  but  to  all  alike  whose  needs  or 
fancies  impel  them  to  consult  its  pages.  Of  the 
transcendent  merits  of  a  preliminary  catalogue  of 
the  entire  series  of  Manuscripts  that  we,  as  a 
nation,  possess,  stored  within  the  walls  of  the 
British  Museum, — a  catalogue,  let  it  be  remembered, 
arranged  according  to  subjects,  and  not  merely  a 
capricious  enumeration  according  to  date  of  acqui- 
sition or  size  of  volume,  as  all  former  catalogues 
have  been, — we  leave  those  who  possess  the  magi- 
cian's open  sesame  of  a  reader's  ticket,  and  they  are 
legion,  to  judge  for  themselves  when  they  inspect 
the  boon  provided  for  them  by  the  energies  of  the 
department.  Although  but  lately  finished,  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  large  folio  volumes  bound  in 
red  and  green  and  blue,  each  colour  not  without  a 
signification,  stand  before  our  view  and  mutely  but 
not  less  eloquently  call  upon  us  to  praise  the  efforts 
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of  Mr.  Bond  who  first  started  the  work  and  whose 
immediate  superintendence  throughout  has  conduced 
SO  much  to  the  successful  completion  of  a  task  that 
has  produced  the  largest  Catalogue  of  Manuscripts  in 
the  world.  These  volumes  call  upon  us  to  consult 
their  pages,  but  not  with  the  fear  and  trembling  that 
the  classic  ancients  experienced  when  they  handled 
the  mystic  leaves  of  the  oracle. 

The  mere  statistics  of  this  Catalogue,  although  I  do 
not  pretend  to  say  much  on  this  point,  are  sufficiently 
formidable.  Upwards  of  forty  volumes,  duplicates  of 
the  older  catalogues,  have  been  cut  up  and  distri- 
buted as  the  component  portions  of  the  new  one ;  so 
that  whereas  a  reader  in  search  of  a  Bible,  let  us  say, 
or  a  political  tract  of  a  given  date  and  country,  would 
have  been  constrained  to  wade  through  twenty  sepa- 
rate volumes  of  catalogues,  he  now  simply  has  to  look  at 
one,  and  that  one  so  constructed  as  to  limit  his  research 
to  a  few  pages  at  most.  Roughly  speaking  upwards 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  separate  articles,  in 
most  cases  representing  distinct  manuscripts,  appear 
to  have  been  entered  into  the  new  Catalogue.  This 
method  of  cutting  up  and  re-an-anging  has  thus 
produced  a  preliminary  catalogue,  embracing  under 
separate  heads  and  in  separate  volumes  every  species 
of  Manuscript  Literature ;  while  a  handy  volume, 
containing  the  tabulated  contents  of  the  series  and 
itself  extending  to  a  hundred  pages,  points  to  that 
individual  member  of  the  Series  in  which  will  be 
found  the  object  of  research.  It  will  also  be  evident 
to  any  one  who  glances  over  the  pages  of  the  Catalogue 
that  several  of  the  classes,  those  for  instance  contain- 
Bibles,  Classics,  and  History  proper,  have  been  care- 
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fully  worked  over,  every  manuscript  examined, 
different  editions  of  the  same  treatise  noted,  errors  of 
original  description  rectified,  and  all  the  new.est 
canons  of  the  palaeographer  brought  to  bear  upon 
them.  Others,  it  is  true,  yet  await  this  stage  of 
adornment. 

Not  a  single  ramification  of  ancient  and  mediaeval 
literature  is  unrepresented  in  the  pages  of  this  cata- 
logue. As  regards  our  own  land,  the  number  of 
manuscripts  to  be  ascribed  to  a  period  anterior  to 
the  Norman  conquest  is  very  considerable,  not  a  few 
divide  by  the  date  of  their  origin  the  span  of  years 
that  compose  our  era.  The  number  of  so  called  Anglo- 
Saxon,  or  rather  early  English  manuscripts,  consisting 
principally  of  Bibles,  Liturgies,  Theology,  Chronicles, 
and  a  few  Scientific  Treatises,  is  very  tolerable  when 
we  consider  their  remote  antiquity  and  the  perils  by 
fire  and  water  which  they  have  only  too  frequently 
undergone.  Of  Greek,  Abyssinian,  and  many  Oriental 
languages,^  the  representatives  we  possess  are  especially 
numerous,  and  comprise  examples  of  the  best  class. 
But  in  Latin,  Norman,  and  later  French,  and  English 
the  store  is  well-nigh  inexhaustible.  Even  out-of- 
the-way  dialects,  like  the  Cornish,  the  Venetian,  the 
Catalan,  the  Proven9al,  and  the  lUyrian  occur,  while 
the  Irish,  the  Welsh,  and  the  Icelandic  may  be  num- 
bered almost  by  their  hundreds. 

In  the  Classed  Catalogue,  of  course  language 
is  to  some  extent  subordinate  to  subject-matter. 
Hardly  one  branch  of  science  or  literature  in  which 
our  forefathers  took  delight  fails  to  be  represented, 

'  The  Oriental  MSS.  are  not  included  at  present  in  the  Cladsed 
Catalogue. 

VOL.   XI.  L    . 
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whether  we  study  them  in  their  sterner  moods  of 
theology  and  history,  or  their  biting  sarcasms  and 
exaggerated  diatribes  in  prose  or  verse  against  the 
Religious  Orders,  their  poetical  fancies  in  neatly 
measured  rhyme,  their  intrepid  yearning  after  the 
unknown,  their  intrigues  of  state,  or  their  eagerness 
after  discovery.  So  great  a  mass  of  matter  throw- 
ing a  new  light  upon  each  and  every  of  these  phases 
of  national  character  is  piled  before  the  reader  in  a 
fair  state  of  order,  and  therefore  to  some  extent  in- 
creasing the  value  of  what  it  teaches,  that  no 
reasonable  man  will  dare  to  shrink  from  searching 
the  catalogue  before  he  ventures  to  expound  his 
theories  of  the  development  of  our  manners,  our 
customs,  and  our  philosophy,  and  in  one  word  our 
nationality.  Pity  it  is  that  for  all  our  seemingly 
immense  collection,  only  the  veriest  ignorance  and 
barbarism  has  prevented  the  preservation  of  twenty 
times  the  number.  When  we  reflect  how  illumina- 
tions were  torn  from  priceless  volumes  by  maid- 
servants to  amuse  fractious  children,  how  soldiers 
of  Henry  VIIL  and  of  Cromwell  at  the  looting  of 
an  abbey  or  a  cathedral  rode  away  in  surplices  with  an 
organ  pipe  in  one  hand  and  a  service-book  (the 
principal  source  of  our  art-pictures)  in  the  other, 
or  tore  a  whole  library  of  such  books  into  fragments 
and  rolled  about  kneedeep  in  them,  or  how  the 
glovers  of  a  town  supplied  themselves  with  vellum 
for  ten  years  with  the  produce  of  a  single  abbey 
library — "  gloves  were  then  "  says  a  quaint  old  writer 
"  wrapped  up  in  many  a  goodly  piece  of  antiquity  " — 
the  wonder  is  rather  that  so  much  has  been  pre- 
served to  enchant  us  now,  to  show  us  how  the  same 
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spirit  of  conscious  beauty  which  breathes  in  our 
thirteenth  century  architecture,  was  present  in  its 
greatest  power  with  the  illuminator  in  the  seclusion 
of  the  scriptorium^  and  with  the  seal  engraver  in  those 
hours  of  labour  that  produced  such  numerous 
examples  of  simple,  chastened,  and  yet  grand  con- 
ceptions of  his  art  just  before  the  pompous  intricacy 
of  heraldry  broke  in  with  in-esistible  force  upon  his 
simplicity.  The  future  historian  of  his  own  country 
can  now  make  no  excuses  for  being  content  to 
plagiarise  or  at  least  imitate  his  predecessors,  nor 
dare  to  but  generalize  alone  over  historical  events  of 
which  much  new  and  definite  information  lies  ready 
to  his  hand,  unless  indeed  he  be  content  to  share  the 
fate  of  the  Pacific  islander,  who  will  die  starving 
rather  than  exert  himself  to  put  out  his  hand  and 
pluck  the  ripe  breadfruit  overhead.  The  theologian 
shall  gather  long-forgotten  wisdom  from  the  ancient 
fathers  of  his  Church.  Augustine  and  Beda,  Anselm 
and  Lanfranc,  Grostete  and  Langton,  and  the  anony- 
mous host  whose  treatises  await  a  future  AbbS  Migne 
to  publish  them,  are  here  at  the  beck  and  call  of 
the  student,  who  may  read,  from  contemporary 
copies  very  often,  if  not  from  actual  holographs 
not  as  yet  assigned  to  their  illustrious  authors, 
what  he  has  hitherto  contentedly  derived  from  an 
uncertain  reprint.  The  topographer  may  feast  upon 
rare  old  county  histories  never  yet  vulgarised,  so 
to  speak,  by  the  printing-press ;  the  biographer  will 
find  literary  pabulum  of  no  mean  quality  and  of 
generous  quantity  ;  while  before  lovers  of  autographs, 
seals,  charters,  and  letters,  and  to  seekers  after  the 
marvel  of  fiction  whether  in  shape  of  Carlovingian 
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or  Arthurian  Romance,  English  and  Foreign  drama, 
lives  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  personages,  or  songs 
of  troubadours,  a  rare  banquet  is  spread  in  the  walls 
of  old  Montagu  House. 

The  class  set  apart  for  British  History  is  particu- 
larly interesting,  and  contains  the  complete  roll  of 
Latin  chroniclers,  Gildas  and  Nennius;  Beda  and 
Asser,  the  latter  the  boon-companion  of  Royal 
Alfred  ;  Florence  of  Worcester  and  Simeon  of 
Durham ;  William  of  Malmesbury,  the  most  popu- 
lar man  of  his  own  and  after  periods ;  Hoveden, 
and  Matthew  Paris  whose  very  handwriting  stands  as 
characteristically  defined  on  the  pages  of  his  books 
in  the  British  Museum  as  when  he  wrote  them  in 
the  librarj'  at  St.  Alban's ;  and  so  we  glance  through 
the  length  of  the  list  until  Camden  closes  it  in  the 
sixteenth  centurj;.  And  thus  we  have  the  history  of 
a  thousand  years  in  a  single  volume.  Nor  must  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  be  forgotten,  which,  though  a 
favourite  with  editors,  yet  needs  a  vast  deal  of 
labour  in  the  way  of  gloss  and  illustration  before  its 
accents  of  heroic  enterprise,  and  the  fury  of  its  woe 
may  fade  away  from  our  ears.^  Then  come  Public 
Records,  calendars  and  extracts  of  w  hich  are  plenti- 
ful ;  although  of  course  to  beard  these  literary  lions 
aright,  we  must  visit  them  in  their  den,  the  new  pile 
of  buildings  in  Fetter  Lane.  State  Papers  and 
lietters  may  be  reckoned  iu  thousands,  and  he  will  be 
indeed  a  rash  man  who  may  hope  to  peruse  a  tithe 

^  I  may  mention  parenthetically  here  that  the  Library  of  Monte 
Casino,  a  Benedictine  monastery  near  Naples,  is  reputed  to  possess 
a  copy  of  a  very  early  state  of  this  History,  which  I  believe  has 
never  been  collated  with  the  printed  texts. 
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of  the  collection  in  the   ordinary   span   of   mortal 
years. 

Civil   and   Canon    Law,    the    history    of    ancient 
Councils  and  the  texts  of  their  decrees,  which  even 
in  these  later  days  exercise  a  powerful  influence  over 
church  matters,  National,  Feudal,  and  English  law 
and   Parliamentary  treatises,  proceedings,  speeches, 
and   petitions   occupy   a   strong  position.       In  the 
sections  devoted  to  military  and  maritime  affairs  will 
be  found  early  manuscripts  upon  navigation,  naval 
expeditions,  tracts    upon   army   and   navy,  military 
tactics,  fortification  and  artillery,  rules  and  regula- 
tions, ordnance-office  books  and  papers,  and  a  chrono- 
logical   series    of     documents    descriptive    of    the 
principal  doings   of  the    British    forces  by  sea  and 
land  from  a  very  remote  period ;  the  whole  section 
claiming  a  very    great  interest  from  all  who   hold 
their  country's  honourable  exploits  in  days  of  yore  a 
crown  of   undying  glory.      Not  the  least   valuable 
among  these  manuscripts  are  large  and  exhaustive 
original  collections  relating  to  the  martial  period  of 
Queen   Elizabeth,  the  Wellington   Campaigns,  and 
the  British  rule  in  India  under  Warren   Hastings. 
The  catalogue  of  documents  illustrative  of  Kevenue 
and   Expenditure   embraces   the   whole   systems    of 
Exchequer,  Customs,  Excise,  Mint,  Post  Office,  Royal 
Household  and  Wardrobe,  and  generally  also  Public 
Offices   and    Officers.      Among   these   many   highly 
interesting  points  may  be  found,  as  for  instance  a 
small  collection  relating  to  the  Revels,  another  of 
inventories  of  royal   wardrobes  from   the   time   of 
Edward  I.,  descriptions  of  his  dresses,  jewels,  plate, 
and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  his  court.     These  books 
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are  invaluable  to  any  research  into  contemporary 
manners  and  customs,  statistics  of  prices,  wages,  and 
valuation  of  domestic  objects.  They  also  indicate  to 
a  great  extent  and  in  detail  how  foreign  wars  were 
organised  and  carried  on  by  the  English  monarchs  of 
the  middle  ages. 

References  to  Manuscripts  of  Geography  and  Topo- 
graphy are  contained  in  five  portly  volumes,  which  of 
themselves  show  how  favourite  the  pursuit  has  always 
been  to  the  man  of  leisure ;  Travels,  including  fine 
manuscripts  of  Marco  Polo  and  Mandeville ;  Pilgrim- 
ages and  the  incredible  tales  they  tell;  Missionary 
Adventures  of  a  more  veracious  nature  ;  Sea-voyages 
from  Columbus,  De  Caumont,  and  De  Castro,  down 
through  Drake  and  Frobisher  and  Raleigh,  to  Anson 
and  Cook ;  the  fascinations  of  the  North- West  Pas- 
sage and  the  perils  of  the  South  Seas  all  are  there  in 
their  chronological  ranks.  General  topography  and 
county  histories  are  represented  by  a  numerous 
collection  of  manuscripts  ;  many  of  these  are  printed 
works  with  copious  marginal  notes  and  hundreds  of 
additional  illustrations,  as,  for  example,  the  marvel- 
lous exhibition  presented  by  Blomefield's  '  History  of 
Norfolk,'  enlarged  into  about  forty  volumes  with 
drawings  of  every  object  of  interest  in  the  county. 
Chancey's  Hertfordshire,  Davy's  Suffolk,  and  Cole's 
Cambridgeshire  claim  here  a  momentary  notice  for 
their  exhaustiveness.  The  mass  of  materials  spread 
before  the  intending  writers  of  county  histories  is  of 
the  most  unwieldy  proportions,  and  when  this  cata- 
logue has  been  exhausted,  they  have  still  a  collection 
of  about  forty  thousand  original  charters  to  examine, 
not  yet  incorporated  into  the  Classed  Catalogue. 
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The  sections  relating  to  Court  EoUs,  Surveys,  and 
Rentals,  and  Mines  is  of  tolerable  proportions.    Pass- 
ing on  to  another   subject,  that  of  Heraldry,  than 
which  no  art  or  science  has  ever  exercised  a  more 
enthralling  power  over  modern  as  well  as  mediaeval 
minds,  frequently  leading  them  as  it  were  to  other, 
perhaps  more  important  pursuits,  full  as  great  a  store 
of  material  awaits  the  herald,  be  he  amateur  or  pro- 
fessional, as  that  of  local  history  awaits   the  topo- 
grapher:— General  treatises,  books  of  heraldic  col- 
lections, an  ample  series  of  documents  charged  with 
the  detailed  history  of  the  College  of  Arms,—  Herald's 
Visitation  books,  the  backbone  of  all  our  pedigrees 
of  to-day — schemes   of  genealogies    and    descents — 
history  of  Military  Orders,  among  which  an  exhaustive 
set  relating  to  the  '  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter  ' 
— not  omitting   the  branches  devoted  to   Chivalry, 
Ceremonials,  nobility  and   precedency,  and  the  ex- 
tensive literature  summed  up  in  the  word  "  Peerages." 
The  science  of  Armoury,  a  middle-age  outgrowth  of 
the  most  multifarious  kind,  finds  here  every  branch 
extensively  represented — general   books  filled   with 
thousands  of  coats  of  arms — early  Rolls  of  warriors 
each  under   his   own    device  emblazoned  upon  his 
shield,  who  fought  with  the  three  Edwards — alphabets 
and  ordinaries  or    classified  dictionaries  of  arms — 
grants   from    the   king  and  the  heralds  to  persons 
of  distinguished   capacity — and    the    miscellaneous 
materiel  that  so   popular  a  subject  as  Heraldry  and 
Arms  was  once,   is   sure   to  leave  behind  to   bear 
witness  to  its  pristine  glory.     Alas !  like  many  other 
good  old  institutions,    Heraldry,  and  we  mean  no 
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offence  to  the  Herald's  College,  is  dead  in  spirit,  for 
all  that  a  little  of  her  ancient  fire  flickers  up  from 
time  to  time  at  Windsor  and  Guildhall,  to  flout  the 
memory  of  those  gorgeous  pageants,  those  resplen- 
dent  costumes  in  steel  and  silver,  and  gold  and 
purple,  which  did  much  undoubtedly  towards  elating 
the  martial  valour  of  our  army  from  the  days  of 
Edward  the  Third  to  those  of  his  namesake  two 
hundred  years  after  him. 

Pass  we  now  to  a  more  severe  class  of  manuscripts, 
the  Biblical,  Liturgical,  and  Theological.  In  one 
volume  are  the  descriptions  of  the  Greek  Bibles  and 
Service  Books,  under  which  head  are  grouped  a 
series  of  Lectionaries  and  Psalters,  Martyrologies  and 
Commentaries,  many  of  which  are  of  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries,  and  some  embellished  with  that 
peculiar  style  of  illumination  which  is  like  no  other 
for  its  breadth  of  contrast,  its  complicated  monogram- 
matic  lettering,  its  well-balanced  harmony  of  colour 
and  design  in  the  chequered  ornamentation  so  much 
affected  by  Greek  limners.  The  question  how  far 
Greek  was  studied  in  England  during  the  early 
middle  ages  is  a  very  interesting  one  and  appears  to 
be  of  difficult  solution,  for  while  the  writings  of  men 
like  St.  Aldhelm  and  his  school  and  the  diplomata  of 
the  Saxon  period  so  glitter  with  purely  Greek  w^ords 
as  to  be  simply  imintelligible  to  any  but  a  good  Greek 
scholar,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is,  as  I  have  shown 
in  my  '  Life  and  Writings  of  William  of  Malmesbury,' 
not  a  single  instance  of  a  Greek  word  in  manuscript 
produced  in  England  prior  to  the  thirteenth  century 
which  is  not  subjected  to  the  most^dolent  distortions. 
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and  often  not  to  be  recognised.'  Latin  Bibles,  Anglo- 
Saxon  New  Testaments,  and  English  Bibles    are  in 
good  number  and  of  a  fine  type.     Manuscripts  of  the 
Wickliffite  versions  of  the  Scriptures,  of  which  there 
are  two  or  more  distinct  dialectic  editions,  which  may 
be  styled  the  early  and  the  late,  are  especially  nu- 
merous, and  some  among  them  may  be  referred  to  the 
concluding  years  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Glossaries 
and  arguments  and  the  Bible  history,  bring  up  the  rear 
of  this  class.    Another  subdivision,  not  less  numerous 
nor  less  rich  in  the  profuse  splendour  of  the  illumina- 
tions, delicate  handwriting,  or    general   ensenMe  as 
works  of  mediaeval  art  of  the  highest  point  of  decora- 
tions, are  the  Service  Books,  from  which  so  much  has 
been  obtained  in  the  way  of  design  and  effect  by  the 
illuminating    school   of  the    present    age.      Every 
country  of  Europe,  but  of  course  principally  England, 
France,  Germany,  the  Loav  countries,  and  Italy,  con- 
tributes to  make  up  the  unique  collection  of  which 
the  Classed  Catalogue  takes  cognizance.     Missals  and 
Breviaries,  Ordinals  and  Pontificals, Manuals,  Graduals, 
Antiphonaries,  Hymnals,  Psalters,  Lectionaries,  and 
Hours  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  occur  page  after  page  in 
a  regular  stream  carefully  arranged  by  country  and 
by  date,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  library  in  the 
world  possesses  so  complete  and  extensive  a  collec- 
tion  of   these  books.      Many   of  them   gather    an 
additional  charm  from  the  history  of  their  owners. 
Henry  VIII.,  Anne  Boleyn,  and  Mary,  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  and  Elizabeth,  and  half  a  score  of  monarchs  of 

'  For  a  most  interesting  twelfth-century  specimen  of  the  Nicene 
Creed  in  Greek,  commencing  *'  Pisteuo  is  enan  theoHj*  see  Add.  MS. 
23892,  ff.  51-53. 
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the  fifteenth,  sLxteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries 
have  left  their  marks  behind  them  on  the  pages  of 
these  wondrous  books: — while  some,  like  the  Bed- 
ford Missal  and  the  '  Isabella  Book  '  were  prepared  in 
an  especially  magnificent  style  to  suit  the  fancy  and 
please  the  sated  eyes  of  their  destined  owners.  The 
mere  market  value  of  some  of  these  books  is  not  to 
be  calculated  by  hundreds  but  thousands  of  pounds. 
A  few  in  the  very  rare  and  chastely  beautiful  style 
known  as  "Grisaille"  or  "  Camaieu  gris"  demand 
the  especial  attention  of  the  connoisseur.  The  mere 
borders  of  some  of  these  art-pictures,  floriated  and 
adorned  with  every  imaginable  kind  of  leaf- work,  carv- 
ing, and  intricate  designs,  enriched  with  grotesques 
of  the  animal  world, — snails  tilting  with  caterpillars 
and  butterflies,  apes  and  hares  in  counterposition  with 
porkers  in  monastic  garb,  and  foxes  in  human  gear, 
are  of  a  delicate  richness  of  handiwork  and  illustrate 
to  perfection  the  minute  carefulness  without  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  represent  so  elaborate  a 
filigree  style  as  was  the  principal  aim  of  the  illumi- 
nator. Volumes  might  be  written  upon  each  school 
of  the  illuminations :  the  English  famous  for  its  clear- 
ness and  breadth,  the  French  for  its  delicate  fineness 
and  harmoniously  assorted  colours,  the  Flemish  for 
its  minutely  stippled  details,  and  the  Italian  for  the 
gorgeous  yet  calm  pride  that  is  so  prominently  ex- 
hibited in  its  best  specimens. 

The  mass  of  theological  manuscripts  is  very  great, 
and  by  its  size  alone  testifies  to  the  universal  interest 
for  the  divine  naturally  indulged  in  by  all  classes  of 
literati.  The  bulk  indeed  of  learned  in  the  early 
middle  ages  was  drawn  from  those  who   had   some 
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connection  with  the  church.  Hence  we  find  nume- 
rous  copies  of  sermons,  early  letters  or  epistolse,  really 
profound  treatises,  although  nominally  letters,  tracts, 
English  and  foreign  theological  works,  and  Greek  com- 
mentaries and  homilies.  Lives  of  Saints  and  Martyr- 
ologies  appear  to  partake  of  two  aspects,  the  ecclesi- 
astical, in  so  far  as  they  mainly  treat  of  the  divinity  of 
the  early  church  working  through  its  individual  mem- 
bers by  miracles — hard  things  to  listen  to  in  these  prac- 
tical days — and  rapid  evangelisation  of  the  heathen, 
and  finally  strengthening  them  in  their  hour  of  mar- 
tyrdom and  death  ;  and  the  lay  or  purely  biographical 
part,  which  is  also  not  unmixed  with  elements  we 
might  now  consider  supernatural.  The  history  of 
Keli^ous  Orders,  which  has  become  a  definite  and 
precise  science  ever  since  Sir  William  Dugdale,  not 
without  tnany  a  prototype  in  the  13th  and  14th  cen- 
turies, invested  the  English  monasteries  with  a  po- 
pular importance,  is  particularly  cultivated  in  the 
Classed  Catalogue: — Rules  of  St.  Benedict  and  St 
Austin — the  Cistercian  Reformers — Friars  of  different 
degrees,  black,  white,  and  grey,  and  Jesuits  all  occur. 
While  of  the  history  of  our  more  prominent  abbeys, 
like  Canterbury,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Ely,  Malmesbury, 
Westminster,  Kirkstall,  Fountains,  Melrose,  and 
many  another  noble  foundation  which  now — shall  we 
not  say,  alas !  in  despite  of  modem  levellers — scarcely 
show  mouldering  walls  where  but  five  hundred  years 
ago,  every  elevating  element  of  humanity  found  pro- 
tection and  encouragement,  many  valuable  works  are 
preserved  in  the  Museum.  Dugdale  and  Tanner,  Peck 
and  Archdale,  Fuller  and  Stevens,  and  a  score  of 
other  authors  found  pleasure  in  a  task  not  yet  com- 
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pleted,  and  England  yet  waits  the  man  who  shall  dis- 
course deftly  about  the  influence  of  monasticism 
upon  the  culture  of  the  layman,  upon  the  way  in 
which  the  religious  in  the  seclusion  of  the  cloister 
regulated  the  arts  of  writing,  painting,  architecture, 
agriculture,  and  cattle-farming. 

Copies  of  the  works  of  classical  authors  abound, 
but  there  is  a  falling  off  in  early  examples  of  them ; 
we  are  mostly  indebted  to  the  neat  Italian  scribes  of 
the  15th  century  for  such  as  we  possess,  although  a 
few  of  the  10th  and  11th  occur  as  the  well-known 
copies  of  Aratusand  Prudentius,  with  numberless  draw- 
ings, breathing  the  last  faint  air  of  the  Roman  classical 
style,  before  it  was  caught  up  and  perpetuated  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  Latin  poetry  of  the  mediseval  schools 
is  of  truly  ponderous  dimensions,  and  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  theological,  moral,  historical,  Biographi- 
cal, Topographical,  Scientific,  and  Epigrammatic,  or 
Satirical.  In  the  last,  the  innate  terseness  of  Latinity 
is  brought  to  bear  heavy  fire  upon  the  vices  of  our 
atavi,  the  luxury  and  wantonness  of  those  days  when 
the  monasteries  which  had  been  the  only  refuge  from 
rapine  in  the  early  middle  ages  seem  to  have  led  the 
way  in  rioting  and  debauchery  for  full  two  centuries  oy 
more  before  their  dissolution.  English  poetry,  leading 
off  from  the  Saxon,  consists  of  Collections,  theologi- 
cal works,  lives  of  saints,  historical,  biographical, 
and  topographical,  fiction,  and  romances,  than  which 
no  manuscripts  of  this  class  are  of  more  deeply  allur- 
ing interest.  Drama  and  all  the  Sciences,  which  want 
of  space  forbids  to  utter  here ;  Magic,  and  the  secret 
recipes  of  alchemists.  Medicine  as  expounded  by 
Hippocrates  and  Galen— charms,  and  the  cunning  of 
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the  leech — prescriptions  for  man  and  horse,  will  be 
easily  found  among  the  volumesdevoted  to  Science.  Nor 
must  be  forgotten  the  heavenly  maiden  Music,  who 
figures  in  the  pages  with  a  train  of  autograph  com- 
positions from  the  pen  of  Handel  and  Mozart  and  the 
others  who  belong  to  the  classical  school.  Early 
treatises,  histories,  and  catalogues  of  music,  may  be 
consulted  as  well  as  works  of  campanology,  or  the 
art  of  bell  ringing ;  a  favourite  device  of  olden  days 
and  not  even  now  in  its  decline.  Music  vocal,  secular, 
and  sacred,  and  music  instrumental  alike  display 
their  various  treasures  before  the  reader,  who  must 
regret  that  he  cannot  enjoy  more  than  one  of  these 
treasures  at  a  time. 

The  division  containing  Biography  is  perhaps 
as  interesting  as  any  in  the  entire  series,  and 
its  volumes  will  be  found  replete  with  a  variety  of 
information  of  the  most  remarkable  nature,  princi- 
pally of  course  with  reference  to  personages  of  the 
14tli  to  the  18th  centuries.  Arms  and  pedigrees  of 
individuals  are  incorporated  with  this  branch  which 
is  arranged  in  alphabetical  order ;  and  the  class  of 
private  letters,  another  exceedingly  curious  specifi- 
cation— consisting  as  it  does  of  an  unrivalled  collection 
of  autogi-aphs  and  transcripts — materially  assists 
searches  of  a  biographical  or  personal  character. 

The  Classed  Catalogue  is  therefore — as  will  be 
easily  perceived  from  the  somewhat  lengthy,  but  really 
most  superficial  and  condensed,  account  above  given, 
for,  to  linger  any  more  over  the  treasures  it  reca- 
pitulates to  us,  would,  1  fear,  become  wearisome 
— a    most  acceptable  boon    to  the  reading  portion 
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of  the  public.  Not  that  the  student  will  find  all 
his  work  done  for  him ;  nor  let  him  fondly  imagine 
that  every  question  respecting  the  manuscripts  has 
been  already  answered  for  him.  On  the  contrary,  the 
mere  conflation  of  similar  titles,  which  is  mainly  the 
object  of  this  work,  will  frequently  suggest  to  a 
careful  inquirer  newer  and  more  difficult  problems  in 
literature  than  perhaps  he  dreamed  of  before.  The 
preliminary  nature  of  the  work  necessarily  does  not 
guarantee  absolute  perfection,  but  its  superiority  over 
all  Catalogues  hitherto  produced  both  in  conception, 
method  of  production,  and  practical  working,  cannot 
for  one  moment  be  denied ;  and  these  elements  are 
as  useful  to  those  of  the  public  who  avail  themselves 
of  the  proflfered  result,  as  they  are  to  the  Department 
of  Manuscripts  itself,  whose  members  may  be  justly 
proud  of  having  taken  the  first  step  in  the  new  and 
right  direction  towards  the  classification  of  the  price- 
less monuments  of  human  intelligence  committed  to 
their  care. 

And  now  that  I  have  as  it  were  touched  upon  the 
most  important  Subjects  of  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Museum,  it  behoves  me  to  recommend  most  earnestly 
to  other  libraries,  that  they  lose  no  time  in  preparing 
similar  catalogues  of  their  manuscripts  in  such  a 
manner  to  accord  with  that  of  the  British  Museum. 
The  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Durham 
and  Dublin,  the  College  of  Arms,  the  Record  Office, 
and  many  other  repositories  of  MSS.  both  here  and 
abroad,  have  collections,  if  smaller,  quite  as  diverse  as 
those  I  have  mentioned.  Let  us  hope,  earnestly, 
these  few  and  desultory  remarks  will  not  fall  to  the 
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ground  without  obtaining  what  they  are  intended 
to  produce,  other  catalogues  similar  to  that  of  the 
Museum,  and  arranged  in  like  manner,  and  therefore 
as'  useful  and  beneficial  to  the  growing  class  of 
students  at  large. 
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VII.— COMMON  ERRORS  IN  SPEAKING  AND 

WRITING. 

BY   O.    WASHINGTON    MOON,    F.B.S.L. 
(Read  February  2  Uh,  1876.) 

Of  all  the  gifts  which  God  has  bestowed  upon  man, 
there  is  none  which,  considered  in  reference  to  the 
importance  of  its  results,  can  be  compared  with 
language. 

Without  it,  man  would  have  been  unable  to  com- 
prehend a  verbal  expression  of  the  will  of  his  Creator, 
and  would  have  had  no  guide  but  the  promptings  of 
instinct.  And  as  he  would  have  been  incapable  of 
receiving  any  new  ideas,  so  also  would  he  have  been 
incapable  of  imparting  any.  Even  had  he  been  able, 
by  the  force  of  abstract  reasoning,  to  evolve  new  ideas 
out  of  his  o\vn  mind,  he  would  have  had  no  means  of 
communicating  them  to  his  contemporaries,  much 
less  of  bequeathing  them  to  posterity.  There  could, 
therefore,  have  been  no  progress  in  knowledge,  either 
human  or  divine ;  and  from  genemtion  to  generation 
the  mind  of  man  would  have  lain  fallow. 

Nor  would  the  superiority  of  his  intellect  have 
added  to  his  happiness.  On  the  contrary,  without 
the  possession  of  language,  the  superiority  of  his 
intellect  would  have  served  only  to  fill  his  soul  with 
yearning  fruitless  desires  for  closer  intercourse  and 
communion  with  his  fellow-men,  and  mth  futile 
aspirations  after  the  unknown.  And  as  he  would 
have  been  supreme  in  unutterable  longings,  so  also 
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would  he  have  been  supreme  in  wretchedness.  His 
liopes,  desires,  and  aspirations,  having  no  adequate 
power  of  expression,  could  have  drawn  forth  no 
sympathy;  his  griefs  and  regrets,  being  locked  up 
in  the  solitude  of  his  own  heart,  could  have  received 
no  alleviation  ;  and  his  purest  joys  would  have  been 
barren  of  that  sweetest  of  all  delights,  the  rapture  of 
sharing  them  with  another. 

We  think  too  little  of  this  gift,  and  give  too  little 
time  and  attention  to  the  improvement  of  it.  Yet 
he  who,  besides  possessing  a  loving  heart  and  a 
powerful  and  cultivated  intellect,  has  the  widest  and 
most  eloquent  command  of  language,  will  always 
have  the  greatest  influence  for  good  over  his  fellow- 
men.  If  this  is,  as  1  firmly  believe  it  to  be,  an 
indisputable  fact,  you  will  unhesitatingly  pardon  me 
for  pressing  it  upon  your  careful  consideration. 

Grammatical  criticisms  are,  I  am  well  aware,  very 
uninteresting  to  most  persons,  and  are  extremely 
difficult  to  make  absorbingly  interesting  to  any  one. 
The  subject  has  neither  the  attraction  of  novelty  nor 
the  charm  of  that  which  is  antiquated.  Whatever 
is  novel  respecting  language  requires  the  sanction  of 
usage  before  it  can  become  valuable ;  and  whatever 
is  antiquated  in  it  is  condemned  as  obsolete. 

I  feel,  therefore,  that  I  need  your  special  indul- 
gence while,  for  a  short  time,  I  direct  your  attention 
to  certain  popular  errors  in  English. 

Beginning  with  the  indefinite  article  "  a  "  or  "  a/i," 
I  ask,  what  is  more  common  in  print  than  to  find  the 
latter  word  used  rather  than  the  former  whenever  it  has 
to  precede  such  a  word  as  '^ European^''  or  ^^ universal?  " 

Until  very  recently,  'The  Times'  invariably  put 
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"  an  ",  instead  of  "  a  ",  before  all  words  beginning  with 
a  vowel.  Latterly  it  has  shown  signs  of  a  change  in 
this  respect ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  soon  the  error 
will  be  banished  from  the  pages  of  that  most  accurate 
paper.  In  the  copy  published  on  the  15th  of  this 
month,^  mention  is  made  of  "  a  university,"  and  "  a 

univei-sal  bishop."   This  is  certainly  an  improvement. 
It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  those  who  write  "  an 

university,"  "  an  European  war,"  "  an  oneness  of 
"  sentiment,"  etc.,  that  the  only  rule  to  be  followed 
in  this  matter  is  that  we  must  always  employ  "  an  " 
before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel  or  with  "A'^ 
mute,  and  "«  "  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  con- 
sonant. I  would  ask  those  writers  what  they  imagine 
to  be  the  reason  for  the  change  from  "  a "  to  "  «w," 
or  from  "aw"  to  "«."  Surely  the  fact  that  such 
expressions  as  those  which  I  have  instanced  are  never 
heard  in  conversation,  might  have  taught  the  lesson 
that  the  question  whether  we  should  use  "a"  or 
should  use  "  an  "  in  any  particular  sentence  must  be 
determined  solely  by  euphony.  Even  those  persons 
themselves,  who  write  thus  incorrectly,  would  never 
speak  so.  They  would  never  talk  to  you  of  "<7w  one 
"  pound  note  ; "  and  why  ?  Because,  in  speaking,  they 
are  guided  by  the  ear,  and  guided  correctly ;  whereas, 
in  writing,  they  are  guided  by  the  eye,  and  conse- 
quently are  led  into  error. 

The  expression  "  such  an  one,"  or  "  an  one  pound 
"  note,"  is  as  incorrect  as  would  be  the  expression  "  an 
"  wonderful  person."  If  "  one  "  had  the  sound  of  the 
first  syllable  in  ^'only^^  (which  word  is  really 
*'^one4y'')y  then,   of  course,  it  would  require  '^an'* 

^  February,  1875. 
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before  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  expression  "  an  only 
"  son ;  "  but  as  "  one  "  is  pronounced  as  if  spelled  with 
a  "  w  "  before  it,  it  must  be  preceded  by  "«." 

An  equally  common  error  is  the  using  of  the 
compound  word  "awother"  instead  of  "fA^  other." 
For  example,  Arclibishop  Trench  says,  in  his  admir- 
able work  '  English  Past  and  Present,'  "  when  you 
"  compare  two  of  these  dictionaries  with  one  am)ther," 
etc.  But  "  another  "  is  indefinite ;  whereas  nothing 
could  be  more  definite  than  the  comparing  of  two 
things,  each  with  the  other.  Therefore,  he  ought 
not  to  have  spoken  of  comparing  them  with  one 
a^iother,  or  one  with  another,  but  of  comparing  one 
with  the  other. 

Again,  the  Archbishop  says,  "  We  see  how  closely 
"the  words  approach  one  another,"  which  is  an 
expression  that  would  be  allowable  if  used  concern- 
ing more  than  two  words ;  but  is  wholly  inadmissible 
when  used,  as  he  has  used  it,  respecting  two  only ; 
because,  if  two  things  approach  each  other,  each 
approaches  the  other.  In  all  such  cases,  the  definite 
article,  not  the  indefinite,  should  be  used. 

This  en'or  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  our  English 
Bible.  Two  examples  will  be  sufficient.  In  Genesis 
xxxi.  49  we  read,  "  The  Lord  watch  between  me  and 
'*  thee  when  we  are  absent  one  from  a7^other."  And 
in  Daniel  v.  6,  we  read  that  Belshazzar's  knees  smote 
"  one  against  another;  "  and  yet,  1  suppose,  he  had 
but  two. 

That  the  English  translators  of  the  Bible  well  knew 
the  difference  between  ^"^an''  and  ^^the''  is  evident 
from  Ezekiel  vii.  2,  where  it  is  said,  "  An  end,  the 
**  end  is  come ! " 

m2 
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The  difference  between  the  definite  article  and  the 
indefinite  was  never  more  clearly  pointed  out  than  it 
was  by  Charles  James  Fox  when,  contrasting  his  own 
command  of  language  with  the  superior  command 
possessed  by  Pitt,  he  said,  "  I  never  want  a  word,  but 
"  Pitt  never  wants  the  word." 

With  regard  to  the  word  ''other,''  what  strange 
nonsense  its  omission  from  a  sentence  sometimes 
makes  of  what  is  written.  For  instance,  notice  the 
absurdity  in  the  following  passage  taken  from 
Numbers  xii.  3.  "  Now  the  man  Moses  was  very 
"  meek,  above  all  the  men  which  were  upon  the  face 
**of  the  earth."  Upon  which  statement  we  may 
remark  that  if  it  was  so,  then  he  was  meeker  than 
himself.  Of  Solomon,  too,  it  is  said,  in  1  Kings  iv.  31^ 
that  he  was  "  wiser  than  all  men ;  "  therefore,  wiser 
than  himself,  for  the  expression  "  all  men  "  would 
certainly  include  him. 

The  error  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  also.  In 
Mark  iv.  31,  it  is  said  of  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  that, 
"  when  it  is  sown  in  the  earth,  it  is  less  than  all  the 
"  seeds  that  be  in  the  earth,"  therefore,  less  than 
itself,  of  course. 

The  translators  should  have  said  that  Moses  was 
meek  above  all  otlter  men ;  that  Solomon  was  wiser 
than  all  other  men ;  and  that  the  mustard  seed  is  less 
than  all  other  seeds. 

As  some  writers  err  by  omitting  the  word  "  other^' 
so  some  err  in  their  use  of  it.  Henry  H.  Breen,  the 
author  of  that  excellent  work  of  criticism,  *  Modern 
English,'  makes  a  singular  mistake  in  his  use  of  it  in 
a  certain  passage  in  that  work.  He  there  says,  "  In 
"  regard  to  mere  length  of  sentences,  Wilson  and  all 
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"other  writers  are  surpassed  by  Hazlitt."  It  is 
evident  that  if  Wilson  and  all  other  writers  are  sur- 
passed by  Hazlitt,  then  Hazlitt  himself  (being  of 
necessity  included  in  the  phrase,  "  all  other  writers," 
?'.^.,  other  than  Wilson,)  is  surpassed  by  himself. 

The  expression  "  of  all  others  "  must  not  pass  with- 
out a  word  of  censure.  In  '  The  Times '  of  October 
22nd,  1874,  there  is  a  leading  article  on  the  reported 
capture  of  Nana  Sahib,  of  whose  atrocities  the  writer 
thus  speaks :  "  The  crime  of  Cawnpore  marked  him 
'*  out  as  the  one  man  of  all  otJiers  on  whom  vengeance 
*' ought  to  have  been  inflicted  with  exemplary  seve- 
**rity."  But  how  can  one  man  be  another  man? 
One  man  can  be  above  all  others,  but  he  cannot  be  of 
all  others^  nor  of  any  others.  The  words  contradict 
themselves ;  '•  o/"  is  inclusive ;  "  others  "  is  ^a;clusive ; 
hence  the  incongruity;  for  how  can  a  man  be  at 
the  same  time  both  mcluded  and  ^a'cluded  from 
a  given  category?  How  can  a  man  be  "o/*  all 
others?'' 

Obvious  as  is  this  error  to  any  reflective  person, 
it  is  nevertheless  a  very  common  one,  even  among 
writers  on  language.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  little 
work  by  F.  Vesey,  entitled  "  The  Decline  of  the 
English  Language,'  and  the  error  occurs  in  a  quota- 
tion on  the  very  title  page ! 

"  Other  "  is  frequently  followed  by  ''  but "  when  it 
ought  to  be  followed  by  ''than''  Professor  Bain, 
for  instance,  says  in  an  article  in  the  *  Fortnightly 
Review,'  No.  Ixix.  p.  211, ''  ^^'hen  you  are  sufficiently 
•*  matured  for  the  enjoyment  of  poetry  of  any  kind, 
'*  you  will  take  delight  in  reading  Chaucer  for  yourself, 
"  with  no  other  aid  but  the  notes  of  the  learned  editor." 
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The  professor  should  have  said  either  "  with  no  aid 
"  but  the  notes,"  or  "  with  no  other  aid  than  the  notes." 

In  Gen,  xxviii.  17,  we  read,  "  This  is  none  other  but 
"  the  house  of  God."     It  should  be  "  other  thanJ' 

The  word  "  other  "  is  redundant  in  the  expression, 
"  I  had  no  other  alternative,"  because  it  is  embodied 
in  the  word  "  alternative.''  To  use  that  expression  is 
equivalent  to  saying,  "  1  had  no  other  other  choice." 

C'losely  related  to  the  word  ''''others'  is  the  word 
^' either.''  This,  which  means  one  of  two,  is  very 
erroneously  used  sometimes  to  signify  ^^eachy'  or 
"  both."  For  example,  in  Bev.  xxii.  2,  it  is  said,  "  On 
"  either  side  of  the  river  was  there  the  tree  of  life." 
In  Lev.  X.  1,  we  are  told  that  "Nadab  and  Abihu, 
"  took  either  of  them  his  censer,  and  put  fire  therein." 
And  in  John  xix.  18,  it  is  said  that  "  They  crucified 
"  Jesus  and  two  other  with  him,  on  eitlier  side  one, 
"  and  Jesus  in  the  midst."  In  all  such  sentences, 
the  word  ^^ either"  should  be  '^each."  ''On  each 
"  side  of  the  river,"  etc. 

.  Eeverting  to  the  word  ^'but^"  I  remark  that  its 
redundant  use  is  very  common  ;  and,  strangely  enough, 
makes  the  speaker  say  just  the  reverse  of  that  which 
he  intended  to  say.  In  '  English  Past  and  Present,* 
fourth  edition,  p.  177,  Archbishop  Trench  says, 
*'  Words  that  have  changed  their  meaning  have  often 
"  a  deceivableness  about  them,  so  that  a  man  never 

"  doubts  but  that  he  knows  their  intention 

"  when  indeed  it  is  altogether  otherwise."  Now,  as 
the  meaning  of  ^^btit"  as  here  used,  is  '^except"  the 
Archbishop  really  excludes  from  a  man's  belief  the 
very  thing  of  which  he  affirms  that  the  man  is  con- 
fident !     As  I  said,  the  redundant  use  of  the  word 
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*'  but "  makes  the  speaker  say  the  exact  reverse  of 
that  which  he  intended.  Omit  from  the  quotation 
the  word  "  bitt^''  and  all  is  clear.  It  will  then  read 
thus:  "Words  that  have  changed  their  meaning, 
"  have  often  a  deceivablencss  about  them,  so  that  a 
"  man  never  doubts  [but]  that  he  knows  their  inten- 

"  tion when  indeed  it  is  altogether  otherwise." 

The  Archbishop  has  said,  "a  man  never  doubts  btit 
"  that  he  knows ; "  which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
he  does  doubt  that  circumstance. 

The  error  occurs  in  the  book  of  Job  also,  chapter 
xii.  verse  2,  where,  with  bitter  irony.  Job  says,  "  No 
**  doubt  but  ye  are  the  people,  and  wisdom  shall  die 
"with  you." 

However,  perhaps  the  Archbishop  used  the  word 
^^ doubt''  in  the  sense  of  its  very  opposite,  ''^ belief ^^ 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  is  no  uncommon  error. 
In  an  introduction  to  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales, 
p.  39,  a  writer  say«,  "  I  doxM  that  his  partiality  for 
"  his  author  has  earned  him  too  far."  Obviously,  from 
the  context,  the  meaning  is,  "  I  believe  that  his  par- 
**  tiality  for  his  author  has  carried  him  too  far." 

The  frequency  of  the  habit  of  saying  the  reverse  of 
that  wliich  is  intended  is  very  remarkable.  Persons 
say  of  perfunctory  service,  ''  He  evidently  did  not  do 
**  more  than  he  could  help ; "  but  they  mean  that  he 
did  not  do  more  than  he  could  not  help.  The  most 
common  form  of  the  error  is  the  using  of  two  nega- 
tives ;  such  as,  "  It  won't  rain,  I  don't  think,"  though 
the  speaker  means  that  he  does  think  it  will  not  rain. 
But  I  need  not  now  refer  to  any  such  errors. 

The  use  of  "  no  "  for  '*  not "  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence.    Archbishop  Trench   says  in   'English   Past 
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and  Present,'  "Hardly  knowing  whether  they  shall 
"  become  such  or  wo."  In  Exodus,  too,  xvi.  4,  we  read, 
"  That  I  may  prove  them  whether  they  will  walk  in 
"  my  law  or  wo."  In  the  New  Testament,  also,  the 
same  error  is  found.  For  instance,  in  Luke  xx.  22, 
it  is  asked,  "  Is  it  lawful  to  give  tribute  unto  Caesar 
"or  no?*'  i.e.^  "  Is  it  lawful  or  no  lawful ?^^  In  each 
of  the  foregoing  passages,  the  "  no  "  should  be  "  not'* 
**  Is  it  lawful  or  not?  "  etc. 

The  consideration  of  the  word  "?m>"  naturally 
leads  us  to  that  of  the  word  "  iione^*  which  is  com- 
pounded of  "wo"  and  "ow^."  The  word  in  both  its 
forms  is  found  in  Isaiah  xxxiv.  16  :  "  Seek  ye  out  the 
"  book  of  the  Lord,  and  read ;  no  one  of  these  shall 
"fail,  none  shall  want  her  mate."  It  is  evidently 
singular,  yet  it  is  often  used  as  if  it  were  plural. 
Persons  say,  "There  are  none;"  "None  Imve  come." 

In  1  Kings  x.  21,  we  read,  "All  the  drinking 
"  vessels  were  of  gold,  none  were  of  silver."  It  should 
be,  "  None  [«>.,  no  one]  was  of  silver." 

In  the  phrase  "  each  one^'  the  word  "  one  "  is  re- 
dundant, because  " eojch "  means  " every  one''  This 
error  is  of  common  occurrence  both  in  ordinary  con- 
versation and  likewise  in  the  Bible. 

So,  too,  in  the  phrases  "  both  of  thern^"  and  "  all  of 
"fA^i,"  the  words  ^^oftliem"  are  redundant,  or  some- 
thing worse;  for  the  words  '^both*'  and  "aZZ"  mean 
the  whole,  whereas  the  words  "  of  them  "  mean  a  part 
only. 

The  erroneousness  of  the  expression,  "  I  had  rather^" 
has  often  been  exposed.  Darid  is  represented  as 
saying  in  Psalm  Ixxxiv.  10,  "  I  had  rather  be  a  door- 
"  keeper  in  the  house  of  my  God."     But  until  it  be 
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shown  that  it  is  correct  to  say,  '"/  had  4^,"  we  must 
contend  that  it  is  incorrect  to  say  "  /  had  rather  be^^ 
for  the  adverb  cannot  affect  the  correctness  or  the 
incorrectness  of  the  verb  to  which  it  is  joined. 

Equally  incorrect  is  it  to  say,  "  /  had  sooner.''  Yet 
in  the  *  Saturday  Review,'  No.  694,  p.  220,  we  find 
this  expression,  "  We  had  sooner  read  a  book  of  Arch- 
*'  bishop  Trench's." 

The  error  has,  doubtless,  arisen  from  the  abbrevia- 
tion of  "/  would  rather^''  "/  would  sooner^^^  into 
'' rd  rather''  "  Fd  soomr ; "  and  then  the  origin  of 
the  abbreviation  has  been  supposed  to  be  **  /  had^* 
instead  of  "  /  would. ^^ 

The  word  "  rather^''  like  many  other  adverbs,  is  often 
misplaced.  It  is  so  in  the  following,  sentence  in 
Archbishop  Trencli's  *  English  Past  and  Present : ' 
**It  rather  modified  the  structure  of  our  sentences 
"  than  the  elements  of  our  vocabulary."  Trench  should 
have  said,  not  "  If  rather  modified^''  but  "  It  modified 
'*  the  structure  of  our  sentences  rather  than  the  ele- 
"ments  of  our  vocabulary." 

I  hope  that  I  shall  not  be  thought  to  be  unduly 
severe  upon  Archbishop  Trench;  but  really  there 
are,  in  his  writings,  some  of  the  strangest  errors  in 
language  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  any 
English  scholar.  The  information  which  he  gives 
respecting  our  mother  tongue  is  most  valuable ;  but 
the  language  itself  in  Avhich  that  information  is  given 
is  most  faulty.  Here  is  an  odd  sentence  of  his :  "  The 
*'  process  of  throwing  the  accent  of  a  word  back  .  .  . 
**  is  one  which  we  may  note  constantly  ^rozw^/orward." 

Is  the  strangeness  of  such  a  sentence  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  Trench  is  an  Irish  Arch- 
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bishop  ?  Probably  not ;  £oy  here  is  a  similar  sentence 
from  a  pamphlet  issued  in  connection  with  a  scheme 
of  an  English  archbishop  :  "  Over  and  above  the  mission 
*^  work  going  on  in  this  house,  a  whole  family  lives 
"i»  the  underground  kitcJien'' 

In  justification  of  my  exposure  of  errors  in  our 
English  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  allow  me  to  say 
that  I  expose  them  because  that  version  has  been 
spoken  of,  by  several  eminent  authorities  on  the 
language,  as  a  standard  of  excellence  in  composition. 
For  instance.  Dr.  Lowth  says,  "  The  present  transla- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  is  the  best  standard  of  t/ie  English 
languajfe ; "  and  Lindley  Murray  says,  "  Tlie  Bible^ 
for  the  size  of  itj  is  the  most  accurate  grammatical 
"  composition  in  the  English  language : "  and,  influenced 
by  these  authorities,  many  persons  have  attempted  to 
justify  their  own  errors  in  language  by  pointing  out 
similar  objectionable  expressions  in  the  Scriptures. 
It  is,  I  say,  for  this  reason  that  I  expose  them ;  and 
I  hope,  but  it  is  almost  against  hope,  that  none  of 
them  will  re-appear  in  the  revised  edition  that  is 
now  in  course  of  preparation.  That  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  work  are  able  Greek  and  Hebrew 
scholars  is  unquestionable;  but  that  is  not  enough. 
Long  ago  Dryden  remarked  that  "  tliere  are  many  who 
*'  understand  tJie  dead  langu^eSy  and  yet  are  ignorant 
"  of  their  mx>ther  tongue,  the  proprieties  and  delicacies 
^'of  which  are  known  to  few''  Still,  I  trust  that 
the  following  errors  will  be  removed  : — 

Here  are  some  specimens  of  redundancy.  The 
first  is  from  Gen.  ii.  17.  "  Of  the  tree  of  the 
"  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  thou  shalt  not  eat 
"  of  itr 
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"  He  restored  the  chief  butler  unto  his  butlership 
^ again''    Gen.  xl.  21. 

"  Whosoever  toucheth  the  dead  body  of  any  man 
**that  is  dead''     Num.  xix.  13. 

'*The  most  strait^^^  sect."     Acts  xxvi.  6. 

Here  is  a  very  unseemly  play  upon  words: 
*'  fiachael  had  stolen  the  images  that  were  her  father's; 
"  and  Jacob  stole  away."     Gen.  xxxi.  19,  20. 

So  also  in  Isaiah  1.  5,  6,  we  read,  ''  1  was  not 
*'  rebellious,  neither  turned  away  back.  I  gave  my 
"  back  to  the  smiters." 

We  usually  consider  that  the  word  "  this  "  refers  to 
something  Jiere^  and  the  word  '^  there  "  to  a  place  that 
is  distant ;  yet  we  read  in  Numbers  xx.  4,  "  Why 
**  have  ye  brought  up  the  congregation  of  the  Lord 
**  into  this  wilderness  that  we  and  our  cattle  should 
«  die  there  ?  " 

Here  is  a  strange  sentence :  "  Let  us  make  a 
"  covenant,  / and  thou''  Gen.  xxxi.  44.  Let  /  make 
it! 

Perhaps  the  most  frequently  occurring  error  in  the 
Bible,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  obvious, 
is  that  of  a  verb  in  the  singular  having  a  nominative 
in  the  plural.  One  instance  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
a  sentence  which  1  can  safely  affirm  is  repeated  millions 
of  times  a  day  by  PiUglish  speaking  people  all  over 
the  globe.  It  occurs  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  is  as 
follows :  '*  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and 
"  the  gloiy."  Which  is  equivalent  to  saying,  "  They 
is  thine ! "  Is  it  not  marvellous  that  educated 
Englishmen  can  utter  that  prayer  day  after  day  with- 
out perhaps  one  in  ten  thousand  ever  stumbling  at  this 
gross  error  in  grammar? 
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Here  are  other  passages  containing  similar  errors : 

"  Thy  silver  and  thy  gold  is  mine."   1  Kings  xx.  3. 

"Where  is  the  king  of  Hamath,  and  the  king  of 
"  Arpad,  and  the  king  of  the  city  of  Sepharvaim,  of 
"  Hena,  and  Ivah?  "     2  Kings  xix.  13. 

"  His  power  and  His  wrath  is  agamst  all  them  that 
^'  forsake  Him."     Ezra  viii.  22. 

''  The  preparations  of  the  heart  and  the  answer  of 
*^  the  tongue  is  from  the  Lord."     Prov.  xvi.  1. 

"Before  Me  continually  is  grief  and  wounds." 
Jer.  vi.  7. 

"  The  ark  wherein  was  the  golden  pot  that  had 
"manna,  and  Aaron's  rod  that  budded,  and  the 
"  tables  of  the  covenant."     Heb.  ix.  4. 

"  A  fading  flo  wer  which  are  on  the  head  of  the  fat 
"valleys."     Isaiah  xxviii.  1. 

"There  was  written  therein  lamentations,  and 
"mourning,  and  woe."     Ezek.  ii.  10. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that,  in  the  foregoing 
instances  of  errors  in  the  use  of  the  verb  "  to  he^'  the 
errors  are  owing  to  too  close  a  fidelity  to  the  originals 
of  the  Sacred  Text.  The  en-ors  are  unquestionably 
those  of  the  translators ;  for,  if  you  turn  to  the 
various  passages  in  the  Bible,  you  will  find  that  in 
every  instance  the  verb  is  printed  in  Italics,  showing 
that  there  is  no  word  corresponding  to  it  in  the 
original.  But  even  if  there  were,  and  if,  in  the  originals, 
a  noun  in  the  plural  were  found  to  be  followed  by  a 
verb  in  the  singular,  that  circumstance  would  not 
justify  the  translators  in  giving  us  sentences  so  un- 
grammatical  as  those  which  I  have  quoted,  or  as 
those  which  follow : — 

"  The  flax  and  the  barley  was  smitten."    Ex.  ix.  31. 
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"This  and  that  man  was  born  in  her/'  Psalm 
Ixxxvii.  5. 

"Fear  and  a  snare  is  come  upon  us."    Lam.  iii.  47. 

"  Violence  and  spoil  is  heard  in  her."    Jer.  vi.  7. 

"My  strength  and  my  hope  is  perished."  Lam. 
iii.  18. 

"  Light  and  understanding  and  wisdom  was  found 
"in  him."     Daniel  v.  11. 

There  was  given  him  dominion  and  gloi-y  and  a 
kingdom."     Daniel  vii.  14. 

"  Every  man  with  whom  was  found  blue,  and 
"  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  linen,  etc."  Exodus 
XXXV.  23. 

As  the  errors  which  I  have  adduced  respecting  the 
disagreement  between  the  nominative  and  the  verb 
are  all  errors  in  the  use  of  the  verb  "  to  he^  you  may 
perhaps  think  that  there  are  no  others.  Would  that 
there  were  not,  but  I  find  the  following : — 

"  Out  of  His  mouth  cometh  knowledge  a7id  under- 
"  standing."     Prov.  ii.  6. 

"When  distress  and  anguish  com^M."    Prov.  i.  27. 

"  Thy  wisdom  and  prosperity  exceeded."  1  Kings 
X.  7. 

"  My  flesh  a7id  my  heart  faileth"   Psalm  Ixxiii.  26. 

"  My  heart  a7id  my  flesh  cneth  out."  Psalm 
Ixxxiv.  2. 

"  Mine  anger  a^id  my  fury  hath  been  poured  forth." 
Jer.  xlii.  18. 

"  Out  of  the  mouth  of  The  Most  High  ^voceedeth 
"  not  evil  and  good."     Lam.  iii.  38. 

"  The  vine,  a7id  the  fig  tree,  and  the  pomegranate, 
"  a7id  the  olive  tree  hath  not  brought  forth."  Hag. 
ii.  19. 
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"  Moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt."     Matt.  vi.  19. 

"  Out  of  the  same  mouth  proceed^fA  blessing  and 
"  cursing."     James  iii.  10. 

A  noun  of  multitude  may,  of  course,  be  either 
singular  or  plural,  according  as  it  is  intended  to 
convey  an  idea  of  unity  or  one  of  plurality  ;  but  it 
should  not  be  used  in  both  senses  in  the  same  passage, 
as  it  is  in  the  following  quotations : — 

"  This  people  refus^A  the  waters  of  Shiloah,  and 
"  ve]o\ce  in  Rezin."     Isaiah  viii.  6. 

"  The  host  of  the  Midianites  were^'  and  "  the  host 
" of  Midian  was''     Judges  vii.  1,  8. 

"The  people  that  were  in  the  fields,"  and  "the 
"  people  that  was  in  the  city."     Judges  ix.  44,  45. 

"  Blessed  is  the  people  that  know  the  joyful  sound." 
Psalm  Ixxxix.  15. 

"  My  people  h^h  forgotten  Me,  they  have  burned 
"incense."     Jer.  xviii.  15. 

"  All  the  people  that  dwel WA  in  this  city."  Jer. 
xxix.  16. 

"  My  people  hath  been  lost  sheep,  their  shepherds 
"  have  caused  them  to  go  astray."     Jer.  1.  6. 

"This  people  draw^A  nigh  to  Me  with  their 
"  mouth,  and  honour^A  Me  with  their  lips." 
Matt.  XV.  8. 

"  This  people  who  know^A  not  the  law  are  cursed." 
John  vii.  49. 

"  There  is  a  generation  that  are  pure  in  their  own 
"  eyes,  and  yet  is  not  washed  from  their  filthiness." 
Prov.  XXX.  12. 

The  words  "  each "  and  "  every "  are  singular, 
referring  to  one  only ;  yet  such  sentences  as  the  fol- 
lowing are  not  uncommon  : — 
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"Let  each  esteem  other  better  than  theinselves'* 
Phil.  ii.  3. 

"  Every  nation  made  gods  of  their  own."  2  Kings 
xvii.  29. 

"  Every  nation  in  their  cities."     2  Kings  xvii.  29. 

"  Every  one  in  the  imagination  of  their  evil  heart." 
Jer.  xi.  8. 

" Every  drove  by  themselves'*     Gen.  xxxii.  16. 

"  If  ye  from  your  hearts  forgive  not  every  one  his 
"  brother  their  trespasses."     Matt,  xviii.  35. 

The  word  ^'both^^  refers,  if  used  properly,  to  two 
only,  yet  we  read  thus : — 

"  BotJi  the  top  of  it,  and  the  sides  thereof,  and  the 
"  horns  of  it."     Exodus  xxxvii.  26. 

"  BotJi  maids,  and  little  children,  and  women." 
Ezek.  ix.  6. 

The  word  "  either "  means  one  of  two ;  yet,  in  the 
following  sentence,  it  refers  to  one  of  five: — 

"  He  shall  not  leave  thee  either  corn,  or  wine,  or 
"  oil,  or  kine,  or  flocks."     Deut.  xxviii.  51. 

Here  again,  as  in  many  other  instances  which  I 
could  name,  the  translators  are  wholly  to  blame  for 
the  error,  seeing  that  the  word  "  either^''  which  they 
have  inserted  in  this  passage,  has  no  corresponding 
word  in  the  original  to  mislead  them  in  their  transla- 
tion. 

The  substitution  of  "  if  "  for  "  whether  "  is  a  very 
common  error.  It  occurs  in  such  passages  as  the 
following : — 

"  Who  knoweth  if  He  will  return  and  repent  %  " 
Joel  ii.  14. 

"  See  if  there  be  any  wicked  way  in  me."  Psalm 
cxxxix.  24. 
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"  Prove  Me  now  herewith  if  I  will  not  open  you 
"  the  windows  of  Heaven."     Mai.  iii.  10. 

"Pilate  marvelled  if  He  were  akeady  dead.'* 
Mark  XV.  44. 

In  each  of  the  foregoing  passages  the  word  "  (f " 
should  have  been  "  whether ; "  and  the  reason  for  the 
change  will  be  apparent  to  any  person  who  considers 
the  menning  of  the  word  "  ?/."  It  is,  as  you  know, 
the  Saxon  "  gif^'  from  the  verb  "  gifan^'  to  give ;  and 
is  equivalent  to  ^' given  "  or  ^^grantedy  Now  substi- 
tute either  of  those  words  for  the  word  "if"  in  any 
of  the  passages  which  I  have  quoted,  and  you  will 
find  that  the  passage  fails  to  convey  any  definite 
meaning.  But  change  the  word  to  ^^  whether,''  and 
the  meaning  is  obvious. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  last  of  the  passages 
which  I  have  quoted,  there  are  both  words,  "  if  and 
"  whether.''     It  reads  thus : — 

"  Pilate  marvelled  if  He  were "  (it  should  be 
*'  whether  He  was  ")  "  already  dead  ;  and,  calling  unto 
"  him  the  centurion,  he  asked  him  whether  He  had  been 
*  any  while  dead."     Mark  xv.  44. 

An  error  in  the  tense  of  verbs  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  Bible.     For  instance, 

"  They,  supposing  Him  to  have  been  in  the  company, 
"  went  a  day's  journey."     Luke  ii.  44. 

But  their  going  a  day's  journey  was  not  in  conse- 
quence of  their  supposing  Hm  to  have  been  in  the 
company  ;  but  in  consequence  of  their  supposing  Him 
to  be  in  the  company.     Again, 

"  He  hoped  to  have  seen  some  mimcle  done  by  Him." 
Luke  xxiii.  8. 

No,  he  did  not.     What  he  hoped  for  was  to  see 
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some  miracle,  not  to  have  seen  it.  Hope  here  refers 
to  the  future,  not  to  the  past.  The  error  re-occurs  in 
this  passage : — 

"  He  hoped  that  money  should  have  been  given 
"  him."     Acts  xxiv.  26. 

Surely  his  hope  was  that  money  wmild  be  given 
him.     Once  more, 

"  The  chief  captain,  fearing  lest  Paul  should  have 
"  bee7i  pulled  in  pieces."     Acts  xxiii.  10. 

Unquestionably  the  fear  was  not  that  Paul  would 
have  been  pulled  in  pieces,  but  that  he  would  be  pulled 
in  pieces.     Lastly, 

"They  might  have  had  opportunity  to  have 
^^retumedy     Heb.  xi.  15. 

Impossible.  They  might  have  had  opportunity  to 
return^  but  they  could  not  have  had  opportunity  to 
have  returned. 

As  for  the  aspirate  "  A,"  1  cannot  understand  what 
was  thought  of  it  by  the  translators  of  the  Bible ; 
their  practice  respecting  it  is  so  contradictory.  In 
the  same  verse  I  find, 

"  J/y  hand  and  ?>ww^hand."     1  Sam.  xxiv.  11. 

*'  Thy  husband  and  thine  husband."     Num.  v.  20. 

"  Thy  heart  and  thine  heart."  1  Sam.  xiv.  17  ; 
2  Kings  x.  15 ;  Ecc.  xi.  9. 

And,  what  is  stranger  still, 

"  Thine  heart  and  thy  eyes."     Job  xv.  12. 

Then  we  have,  '*  An  half,  an  horse,  an  house,  an 
"  heap,  an  hook,  an  hoof,  an  hart,  an  hymn,  an  heifer, 
"  an  healer,  an  highway,  an  hissing,  an  habitation,  an 
"  hiding-place,  an  horrible  thing,  an  hairy  man,  and 
"  an  husband  ! " 

I  might  multiply  the  number  of  such  passages  a 
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hundredfold ;  but  I  am  sure  that  I  have  adduced 
sufficient  to  convince  any  person  that,  notwithstanding 
all  that  Dr.  Lowth  and  Lindley  Murray  have  said,  our 
present  translation  of  the  Scriptures  can  not  safely  be 
accepted  as  a  model  for  correctness  of  expression. 
But  though  I  say  this,  1  fully  admit  the  justness  of 
Coleridge's  remark  that,  "  Intense  study  of  the  Bible 
"  will  keep  any  writer  from  being  vulgar  in  point  of 
"  style." 

leaving  now  the  sacred  volume,  the  glorious  truths 
of  which  will,  I  trust,  be  one  day  given  us  in  more 
worthy  language,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  strange 
statements  that  one  meets  with  in  the  daily  press. 

Was  this  a  miracle  ? 

"  He  rode  to  the  village ;  and,  on  his  arrival  there, 
"  he  turned  his  horse  into  a  stable." 

What  kind  of  crying  is  spoken  of  in  the  following 
sentence  \ 

"  The  Dublin  town-crier  could  not  cry  that  day, 
"  because  his  wife  was  dead." 

What  kind  of  pupils  has  the  lady  who,  in  her 
advertisement,  says, 

"She  confidently  appeals  to  the  reputation  for 
"  teaching  she  bears  ?  " 

And  what  kind  of  beings  were  these  % 

"  A  public  dinner  was  given  to  the  inhabitants  of 
"  roast  beef  and  plum-pudding." 

A  furrier  lamenting,  in  an  advertisement,  the  tricks 
played  on  the  public  by  unprincipled  men  in  his  o\^ti 
trade, 

"  Earnestly  requests  ladies  to  bring  to  him  their 
"skins,  which  he  promises  shall  be  converted  into 
"  muffs  and  boas." 
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Another  advertisement  ran  thus  : — 

"  Two  sisters  want  washing." 

Here  must  have  been  a  strange  sight : — 

"  He  rode  to  town,  and  drove  twelve  cows  on 
"  horseback." 

A  gentleman  advertised  for  a  horse 

"  For  a  lady  of  a  dark  colour,  a  good  trotter,  high 
"  stepper,  and  having  a  long  tail." 

Another  paper  spoke  of  a  horse  which 

"  Ran  away  with  a  gig,  threw  out  the  driver  and 
"  cut  a  severe  gash  in  one  of  his  hind  legs." 

An  American  paper  dilating  upon  the  success 
attained  by  a  self-made  man,  said, 

"  He  amved  in  California  with  only  one  shirt  to  his 
"  back  ;  and  since  then,  has  contrived,  by  close  appli- 
"  cation  to  business,  to  accumulate  over  ten  millions.'' 

Two  gentlemen  from  New  York,  one  of  whom  had 
been  in  California  nearly  a  year,  and  the  other  had 
just  arrived,  were  overheard  in  the  following  conver- 
;sation.  The  new-comer,  lamenting  his  condition,  and 
especially  his  having  been  compelled  to  leave  behind 
him  two  daughters,  asked  the  other  whether  he  had  a 
family.  "Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "I  have  a  wife  and 
"  six  children  in  New  York,  and  I  never  saw  one  of 
**  them."  After  this  the  two  sat  a  few  moments  in 
silence  which  was  at  last  broken  by  the  interrogator 
saying,  "  Were  you  ever  blind  1 "  "  Oh  !  no," 
replied  the  other.  A  further  lapse  of  time,  and  then 
the  inteiTogator  resumed  the  subject.  "  Did  I  under- 
**  stand  you  to  say  that  you  had  a  wife  and  six 
**  children  living  in  New  York,  and  you  had  never 
**8een  one  of  them?"  "Yes,  such  is  the  fact.'* 
Here  followed  a  still  longer  pause  in  the  conversation. 
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when  the  interrogator,  fairly  puzzled,  said,  '*  How  can 
*'  it  be  that  you  never  saw  one  of  them?"  "Why/' 
was  the  answer,  "  one  of  them  was  bom  after  I  left.'* 
*'  Oh,  ah !  "  and  a  general  laugh  followed. 

I^anguage,  you  see,  may  be  perfectly  correct,  and 
yet  may  not  convey  to  the  hearer  the  true  meaning  of 
the  speaker. 

Here  is  another  example  ;  and,  to  those  who  have 
not  previously  met  with  it,  it  is  even  more  bewildering 
than  the  former.  To  them  I  offer  it  as  a  puzzle 
which  they  can  solve  at  their  leisure ;  and  \iith  it  I 
will  conclude,  merely  adding  that  the  sentence  is 
strictly  accurate  as  to  language,  and  conveys  an 
undeniable  truth.     It  is  this: — 

"  The  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter  was  the  daughter 
"  of  Pharaoh's  son.'' 

I  repeat  it,  and  emphasize  the  synonymous  words 
in  the  sentence,  that  you  may  the  more  clearly  see 
the  true  meaning. 

"  The  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter  was  the  daughter 
^^of  Pharaoh's  son." 


In  my  next  paper  I  shall  direct  your  attention  to 
some  amusing  peculiarities  of  the  English  language. 
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(Bead  April  19th,  1876.) 

All  the  phases  of  the  religion  of  ancient  Hellas  have 
received  of  recent  years  a  closer  and  more  philosophic 
attention.  This  attention,  however,  has  not  been 
uniformly  spread  over  the  whole  field ;  striking 
worships,  like  that  of  Apollo  or  of  Dionysus,  have 
received  perhaps  more  than  their  fair  share  of  atten- 
tion ;  other  less  conspicuous  but  perhaps  equally 
interesting  and  important  forms  of  worship  have 
certainly  received  less.  It  has  struck  me  as  some- 
what remarkable,  considering  how  frequently  the 
veneration  paid  to  rivers  recurs  in  the  ancient 
authors,  how  small  a  part  of  the  works  of  writei*s 
on  mythology  has  been  devoted  to  this  subject. 
There  seems  to  be  here  a  lacuna,  which,  without 
further  preface,  I  will  try  my  best  to  do  a  little 
towards  filling. 

I. 
Modem  writers  on  the  subject  of  comparative 
mythology  are  for  the  most  part  agreed  that  the 
religion  of  those  peoples  who  confine  themselves  to 
the  worship  of  the  phsenomena  of  nature  passes 
through  three  stages.  It  begins  with  that  most 
primitive  kind  of  religion  called  by  Comte  fetichism, 
and  by  most  other  writers  naturalism,  the  essence 
of    which   seems  to   consist    in   the  belief  of   the 
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consciousness  and  volition  of  all  the  natural  objects 
round  man.  The  savage,  trying  to  explain  the 
world  on  the  analogy  of  his  own  consciousness, 
ascribes  a  life  and  a  will  resembling  his  own  not 
to  animals  only,  but  to  trees,  mountains,  seas,  every 
physical  power  which  bars  and  limits  his  own  will, 
and  especially  to  sun,  moon,  and  cloud,  and  the  other 
heavenly  appearances.  When  he  prays,  it  is  to  the 
sun  to  return  in  spring,  to  tl\e  cloud  to  water  his 
newly-sown  field,  to  the  forest  fire  to  spare  his  hut ; — 
just  as  Defoe's  Friday  prays  to  Crusoe's  gun  not  to 
shoot  him.  In  the  course  of  ages  a  double  change 
of  great  importance  takes  place .  The  conceptions  of 
supernatural  beings  grow  by  degrees  at  once  more 
general  and  more  anthropomorphic.  The  notion  that 
every  oak  possesses  volition  gives  way  to  the  con- 
ception of  a  deity  of  the  wood  ;  the  whole  reahn 
of  water  is  placed  under  a  ruler  of  water,  and  the 
cloud  no  longer  follows  its  own  caprice,  but  is  guided 
by  the  king  of  the  heavenly  regions.  And  as  each 
deity  now  has  a  wider  sphere,  and  is  more  completely 
separated  in  thought  from  that  which  he  rules,  so 
he  becomes  more  and  more  like  a  magnified  human 
being,  with  human  thoughts  and  human  feelings, 
only  that  he  possesses  both  in  far  higher  intensity. 
The  minor  spirits  of  field,  wood,  and  flood,  if 
they  yet  linger  on  in  the  belief  of  the  people,  are 
reckoned  only  as  dsBmons  subordinate  in  their  sphere 
to  the  paramount  lord  of  the  province.  And  even 
the  presiding  deities' have  a  hierarchy  among  them- 
selves. Thus  by  slow  degrees  there  emerges  an 
Olympus,  an  assembly  of  the  spirits  of  the  world 
under  the  presidency  and  control  of  the   sovereign 
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Heaven,   around    whom    are  grouped  a  few    great 
deities,  and  beneath  him  a  crowd  of  minor  daemons. 

Slowly,  and  through  a  succession  of  stages  which 
cannot  be  here  enumerated,  all  this  takes  place.  And 
then,  this  beautiful  cloud-land,  formed  from  the 
imaginations  and  aspirations  of  the  people,  slowly 
loses  its  reality  and  vital  force.  The  poets  do  not 
speak  of  it  less,  but  they  do  not  speak  any  longer 
with  the  same  calmness  of  belief.  Philosophers 
begin  to  whisper  that  all  the  popular  myths  are 
to  be  taken  in  a  sense  not  quite  literal.  Even  the 
people  lose  their  faith  and  build  no  new  temples. 
AUegcwy  and  romance  supplant  the  sacred  legend. 
Orators  and  poets  still  talk  of  the  chariot  of  the  Sun, 
but  physicists  are  deliberately  calculating  the  course 
which,  in  accordance  with  natural  law,  the  light 
of  day  must  pursue.  The  nymph  is  still  to  be  seen 
everywhere  in  marble,  but  only  the  rustic  is  afraid  of 
disturbing  her  in  her  glen  or  cave. 

Such,  in  merest  outline,  is  the  course  of  growth 
and  decay  of  nature-religions,  through  the  three 
stages  of  naturalism,  polytheism,^  and  scepticism. 
Let  us  see  how  far  this  sketch  can  be  applied  to  the 
country  of  Greece  and  the  special  deities  of  water. 
The  primitive  man  deifies  most  readily  the  most 
obvious  and  striking  of  the  natural  forces  which 
surround  him.  Now,  in  a  well- watered  country  no 
natural  force  is  more  obvious  than  rivers.  Eivers  too 
seem  specially  alive ;  ever-changing,  with  constant 
motion  and  constant  murmur,  sometimes  rising,  as  if 
in  passion,  over  all  their  banks ;  sometimes  shrivelling 
and  decaying  as  if  in  despair.  Hence  we  should 
expect  to  find  river-worship  very  prominent  among 
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primitive  peoples ; — and  we  should  not  be  disappointed. 
Among  some  of  the  Dravidian  tribes  of  Assam, ^  to 
take  one  instance  ont  of  a  hundred,  all  the  chief 
deities  are  merely  the  rivers  of  the  country.  In  the 
Vedas  *  rivers  are  constantly  addressed  as  deities  and 
invoked  for  aid.  Among  all  Sclavonic  tribes  rivers 
received  distinguished  adoration.  The  ancient  Ger- 
man addressed  his  prayers  to  the  Ehine,  the  ancient 
Scythian  to  the  Danube.^  We  need  not,  however, 
seek  beyond  the  limits  of  Greece  to  find  traces  of  a 
most  primitive  worship  directed  to  rivers.  The 
object  of  adoration  was  in  the  first  instance  not 
an  anthropomorphic  deity  who  made  his  residence 
in  the  stream,  as  Kelpies  were  supposed  to  live  in 
waterfalls,  but  the  visible  physical  stream  considered  as 
possessing  soul  and  will,  rising  and  falling  at  pleasure, 
and  capable  of  human  affections  and  aversions.  This 
assertion  may  easily  be  made  good  by  the  quotation 
of  a  few  passages  from  Homer  and  Hesiod,  invaluable 
as  exponents  of  primitive  Greek  belief.  Hesiod* 
warns  his  hearers  not  to  cross  a  stream  before  wash- 
ing their  hands  and  praying,  looking  earnestly  at  the 
stream.  He  seems  to  have  considered  some  apology 
necessary  for  taking  such  a  liberty  with  a  deity,  and 
soiling  his  sweet  waters.  When,  in  Homer,^  Aga- 
memnon takes  a  mighty  oath,  he  invokes  as  witnesses 
Father  Zeus,  Helios,  the  rivers  and  Gaia,  and  the  gods 
of  the   nether  world.     The  position  in  which  rivers 


*  Journal  As.  Soc.  of  Bengal,  1840,  p.  l^r). 
2  Lassen,  Indische  Altertbiimer,  i.  7(30. 

*  Herod,  iv.  51). 

•♦  Works  and  Days,  1.  735. 
-  II.  iii.  278. 
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are  liere  placed  between  Helioa  and  Gaia,  not  be 
it  observed  Apollo  and  Demetor,  shows  that  they 
were  regarded  quite  in  a  naturalistic  aspect.  As  the 
sun  overhead  witnesses  our  words,  so  there  is  almost 
always  running  water  near,  to  treasure  them  up  against 
us. 

There  are  some  other  passages  in  Homer,  which 
show  us  in  the  most  charming  manner  exactly  the 
degree  of  anthropomorphism  attributed  in  his  age  to 
the  divinities  of  rivers.  It  must  have  struck  all 
readers  of  the  great  poet  how  many  of  his  heroes 
were  children  of  river-gods.  The  latter  then  must 
certainly  have  often  appeared  in  human  shape.  Yet 
that  human  shape  takes  its  character  from  the  streams 
themselves.  Tyro,^  the  daughter  of  Salmoneus,  is 
thus  spoken  of — 

TJ  TTora/xov  ripajcraaT  'Evitt^os  OtiouOy 

09  TToXv  koAAmttos  TTora/iwov  cVl  yoTav  ii/(rtv, 

Kat  p  hr  *Evi7r$09  TrcaXcicTKCTO  icaXa  p€€6pa. 

The  river  Enipeus  is  beautiful  as  being  a  bright  stream 
tiowing  between  lovely  banks.  But  the  most  sus- 
ceptible maiden  could  scarcely  lose  her  heart  to 
beauty  of  this  kind.  The  indwelling  deity  or  soul  of 
the  stream  is  cleaiiy  supposed  to  correspond  m 
beauty  to  the  lovely  waters  which  are  his  physical 
abode ;  deity  and  stream,  in  fact,  were  so  blended  in 
the  poet's  mind,  that  they  could  scarcely  be  thought 
of  apart,  and  words  spoken  of  the  one  are  at  once  ap- 
plied to  the  other.  Most  interesting  of  all,  however, 
to  the  present  purpose  is  the  stirring  passage  of  the 
Iliad  ^  which  records  the  contest  of  Achilles  with  the 

''  Odvs.  xi.  288.  '  Book  xxi. 
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outraged  river  Scamander.  Not  content  with  chok- 
ing Scamander's  stream  with  dead,  Achilles  dares 
even  to  address  insulting  words  to  the  deity,  first 
deriding  his  want  of  power  to  save  those  Trojans  who 
had  honoured  him  with  many  a  sacrifice,  and  then, 
when  he  strikes  down  Asteropa^us,  taunting  that 
warrior  with  the  lowness  of  his  origin,  he  being,  son 
of  a  mere  river,  while  Pelides  was  descended  from 
Zeus  himself,  author  of  the  ^acid  race.  In  human 
shape  Scamander  rises  from  his  waves  to  reproach  the 
too-daring  hero,  and  to  bid  him  carry  on  his  murderous 
warfare  elsewhere  than  amid  the  sacred  waves  of  a 
Zeus-descended  stream.  Achilles  answers  only  with 
taunts,  and  in  bitter  wrath  Scamander  begs  Apollo  to 
intervene  for  his  protection.  But  just  now,  Apollo 
has  ceased  to  aid  Ilium,  and  turns  a  deaf  ear.  At 
last,  boiling  over  with  fury,  the  river  hurls  itself 
upon  Achilles  in  waves  and  water-spouts,  trying  to 
overwhelm  him  and  mingle  his  body  with  those  of 
his  many  victims.  Achilles  files  to  the  shore,  even 
there  Scamander  pursues,  and  it  would  have  gone 
hard  with  Thetis'  son  but  for  the  timely  intervention 
of  HephoBstus  who  comes  down  in  fire,  burning  the 
trees  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  slaying  his  fish  and 
shrinking  his  waters,  until  he  submits  and  sues  for 
peace.  While  Scamander  takes  human  form  to  ad- 
tress  his  persecutor,  it  is  not  in  human  form  that  he 
attacks  him  ;  not  with  the  lance  and  sword  of  a  man, 
but  with  water  and  floating  dead  bodies  does  he 
wage  war.  The  voice  is  the  voice  of  a  man,  but  the 
hands  are  the  hands  of  a  river.  So  too  when  Odys- 
seus,®  quitting  the  sea  where  he  has  long   tossed, 

8  Odys.  V.  446. 
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makes  his  way  up  one  of  the  rivers  of  Pheeaoia,  he 
first  prays  the  river  to  have  pity  on  him,  who  straight- 
way  stays  his  stream  and  smooths  his  billows  and 
makes  an  easy  way  for  the  wearied  hero  to  a  soft 
conch  on  the  shore. 


II. 

Although  we  may  find  traces  of  naturalism  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  it  is  unquestionable  that  it  had 
before  their  time  generally  given  way  in  Greece 
to  polytheism.  But,  for  reasons  presently  to  be  ex- 
plained, rivers  were  late  in  feeling  the  influence  of 
the  polytheistic  current  of  thought,  and  their  wor- 
ship was  ultimately  not  much  affected  by  it  Even 
of  the  two  forms  of  polytheism  which  seem  to  have 
successively  occupied  the  Greek  spirit,  the  former 
alone  took  them  in ;  the  latter  died  away  without 
fairly  reaching  them.  But  I  must  explain  my 
meaning. 

In  the  primitive  or  Pelasgic  times  of  Hellas,  water 
was  subjected  to  a  group  of  divinities  of  a  more  simple 
and  archaic  character  than  those  of  whom  Homer 
speaks  as  assembling  in  the  agora  of  Olympus,  or 
interfering  in  the  disputes  of  mankind.  First  comes 
Oceanus,  the  hoary  father  of  a  thousand  rivers  and 
lakes  and  seas — 

^  cf  ov  Trep  TravTC?  Trorafiol  Kal  Traaa  BaXaxrtra 
KoX  iracraL  Kprjvai  Koi  fftp^lxna  fiaKpa  vdovciv. 

As  to  this  personage,  we  must  not  let  our  own  use  of 
the  teim  ocean  mislead  us.      With  Homer  ocean  is 

9  n.  xxi.  196. 
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no  greater  sea,  but  a  broad  river  flowing  round  the 
whole  earth,  feeding  the  Mediterranean  and  Euxine 
seas,  and  the  source  of  all  moisture  wherever  found. 
Homer's  notions  of  evaporation  and  rain-fall  were 
probably  of  the  vaguest,  so  that  we  must  not  bind 
him  to  any  exact  definition  of  the  sense  in  which 
ocean  is  the  source  of  water.  In  fact,  while  in  some 
places  all  rivers  are  spoken  of  as  sons  of  Oceanus,  in 
others  they  are  called  sons  of  Zeus  and  BuireTecs  ;  they 
are  born  from  the  moisture  of  heaven,  only  they 
cannot  quite  deny  their  physical  connection  with  the 
stream  of  broad-flowing  Oceanus.  This  deity  dwells 
with  his  wife  Tethys  in  the  furthest  west,  solitary  and 
unapproachable. 

In  Oceanus  then  the  whole  element  of  water  is  for 
the  first  time  among  the  Greeks  put  into  personal 
form.  He  is  the  deity  of  water,  salt  and  fresh,  even 
of  the  mists  and  vapours ;  and  as  water  enters  into 
the  composition  of  all  substances.  Homer  terms 
Oceanus  the  father  of  all  gods.^^  In  the  period  of 
mythology  to  which  he  belongs,  the  sea  was  not  yet 
looked  upon  as  quite  apart  from  clouds  and  streams. 
In  the  traditions,  however,  preserved  to  us  by  Hesiod 
we  find  an  attempt  to  assign  to  the  sea  a  separate 
divinity.  He  tells  of  a  Pontus  (who,  however,  is 
little  but  a  name)  and  of  his  eldest  bom  Nereus. 
This  latter  is  the  hoary  sea-god  in  Homeric  times, 
and  his  daughter  Thetis  held  her  court  beneath  the 
waves  of  the  ^gean.  Triton,  the  primitive  divinity, 
half-man  and  half-fish,  Proteus,  Phorcys  the  Phoe- 
nician sea-god,  with  Doris,  Leucothea,  Galeno,  and  a 
a  host  of  Nymphs  represent  the  same  stage  of  national 

»o  n.  xiv.  201. 
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belief,  which  one  may  term  the  prae-Poseidonian. 
The  power  of  these  divinities  is  mostly  confined  to 
the  salt-sea  ;  but  not  by  any  means  strictly  so.  Thus 
to  our  day,  among  the  modern  Greeks,  the  word  for 
water  is  vepd^  a  fact  which  proves  that  there  was  much 
of  the  merely  elemental  element  in  the  conception  of 
Nereus.  The  Nereid  nymphs,  too,  his  daughters, 
are  not  always  confined  to  the  sea,  but  sometimes, 
like  the  Oceanides,  spoken  of  as  the  deities  of  springs 
and  rivers.  Again  the  Sanskrit  word  trita,*^  with 
which  the  name  of  Triton  is  clearly  connected,  is 
applied  in  the  Vedic  mythology  to  Indra  in  his  capa- 
city of  ruler  of  all  forms  of  water :  and  the  well- 
known  epithet  of  Pallas  rpcroyeveui  only  obtains  a 
satisfactory  meaning  if  we  suppose  the  first  part  of 
the  word  to  refer  to  mists  and  clouds,  whence  the 
*  Queen  of  the  Air '  springs.  There  were  in  Hellas 
and  Africa  more  than  one  stream  called  Triton,  and 
the  lake  Tritonis  in  Libya  was  at  all  times  celebrated. 
Even  the  Nile  was  in  later  times  called  Triton  by 
Apollonius  Kliodius.  But  notwithstanding  all  these 
admissions,  it  must  be  held  for  certain  that  the  class 
of  deities  of  whom  I  have  spoken  represent  the  ten- 
dency to  put  fresh  water  and  salt,  and,  still  more,  mist 
and  fluid  water  under  the  rule  of  difierent  controlling 
powers. 

The  origin  both  of  the  name  and  of  the  cultus  of 
Poseidon  are  involved  in  great  obscurity.  Herodotus 
says  that  this  deity  came  from  Libya ;  some  modern 
writers  are  disposed  to  attribute  to  him  a  Phoenician 
origin ;  and  Welcker  ^^  inclines  to  the  opinion  that 
he  may  have  been  a  merchants'  or  fishermen's  deity 

"  Lassen,  Indische  .Vlt.  i.  7r.(>.  »  Gr.  Gotterlehre,  i.  024. 
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Arcadia  ^*  there  was  a  spring  said  to  flow  salt  from  the 
earth,  and  regarded  as  a  sort  of  incarnation  of  the 
deity.  This,  however,  is  easily  explained.  Every 
one  who  has  studied  mythology  from  the  historical 
point  of  view,  knows  how  rapidly  when  a  deity  has 
become,  so  to  speak,  the  fashion,  he  absorbs  the  attri* 
butes  of  a  multitude  of  local  or  more  primitive  gods. 
Arcadia  was  a  country  where  early  forms  of  worship 
were  long  preserved.  A  cultus  no  doubt  arose  around 
the  spring  of  Mantinea  in  early  times  and  a  purely 
elemental  worship  of  salt-water  established  itself 
within  the  temple  built  to  preserve  and  seclude  the 
spring.  That  this  elemental  worship  should  later  be 
merged  in  the  Poseidonian  cultus  at  a  time  when 
Triton  himself  was  said  to  be  a  son  of  Poseidon  and 
Amphitrite  need  surprise  no  one.  No  doubt  in  many 
parts  of  Greece,  in  historical  times,  fountains  even  of 
fresh  water  were  associated  with  Poseidon.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  is,  first,  that  the  deity  of  the  sea 
would  naturally  tend  to  extend  his  sway  over  lesser 
waters  of  any  kind,  on  the  same  principle  on  which 
a  government  once  fairly  acknowledged  in  the  capital 
of  a  country  usually  acquires  some  sway  over  the 
rural  districts.  And  this  spread  of  sway  was  further 
helped  by  a  piece  of  very  natural  imagery.  The 
waves  of  the  sea  are  in  the  language  of  natural  poetry 
constantly  compared  to  galloping  and  racing  horses, 
whence  in  time  Poseidon  as  god  of  sea  became  the 
lord  of  horses  and  the  patron  of  horse-racing.  But 
streams  springing  from  the  ground  were  also  among 
the  Greeks  likened  to  horses  and  called  by  their  name, 
whence  they  were  naturally  placed  under  the  authority 
of  Poseidon  Hippius. 

"  Pausanias,  ym.  10. 
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We  find,  then,  that  the  worship  of  rivers  among  the 
Greeks  was  not  absorbed  in  the  spreading  cultus  of 
the  Olympian  deities.  They  are  pree-Olympian  gods, 
who  do  not  take  kindly  to  the  new  dynasty,  but  pre- 
serve a  rugged  independence  in  their  own  territories.^^ 
We  may  compare  rivers  and  springs  to  the  bourgeoisie 
of  a  country  which  goes  on  in  its  old  ways,  nearly 
unaffected  by  the  changes  of  dynasty  or  of  constitution 
which  the  country  undergoes.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  find  reasons  for  this.  Firstly,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  beliefs  which  seize  the  human  mind 
earliest  in  the  course  of  its  progress,  become  more 
deeply  rooted,  and  less  liable  to  modifications  ;  and 
no  cultus  arises  earlier  among  barbarians  than 
the  veneration  of  rivers  and  springs ;  a  cultus, 
be  it  observed,  which  has  lasted  in  Europe 
almost  to  our  own  day,  long  ai'ter  most  other  forms 
of  nature-worship  have  become  extinct.  Secondly, 
it  is  impossible  to  do  away  with  the  distinctively 
local  character  of  rivers.  Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  are 
the  same  in  every  part  of  a  country,  the  heaven,  the 
winds  are  the  same ;  the  high -sea  too  is  the  same  in 
every  part  when  one  stands  off  a  little  from  the  shore, 
but  no  two  rivers  are  alike.  Scenery,  colour,  habits, 
distinguish  these  one  from  the  other;  as  the 
Hellenes  became  a  people,  the  ideas  of  the  best  among 
them  as  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  meteorological 
phenomena,  earth  and  seas,  prevailed  over  the  ideas 
of  the  worst,  until  a  national  Pantheon  was  formed, 
and  everywhere  prevailed,  especially  in  consequence 

*•  Welcker  (Griech.  Gotterlehre,  i.  'i(SS))  cites  an  interesting  Swedish 
superstition,  that  the  old  pagan  gods,  wlien  woi*sted  by  Christianity, 
took  refuge  in  tlie  rivers,  where  tliey  still  dwell. 
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of  the  Homeric  tales.  But  it  was  not  possible  for 
dwellers  by  the  Acheloiis,  the  Alpheius,  and  the 
Stryraon,  to  suppose  that  all  those  streams  at  once 
were  the  seat  of  a  single  or  even  of  a  set  of  closely 
allied  divinities,  or  to  form  a  mythological  type  which 
would  suit  the  character  of  all  alike.  One  river  is 
impetuous  and  noisy,  another  slow  and  majestic,  an- 
other dark  and  mysterious,  and  all  these  characteris- 
tics must  be  found  also  in  the  stroam-deities.^^ 

Two  rivers  must  here  be  mentioned  which  have  in 
Greece  a  typical  or  general  worship,  even  beyond 
their  own  banks. 

The  Acheloiis  is  by  far  the  largest  river  of  Greece, 
and  flows  through  the  Pelasgic  district  of  Epirus, 
where  were  the  earliest  oracle  of  Zeus,  and  the  primi- 
tive seats  of  the  Hellenes.  It  is  therefore  not  surpris- 
ing that  this  river  was  the  first  and  chief  of  all  in 
Greek  worship.  In  fact,  all  streams  were  called  by 
the  name,  and  considered  as  the  children  of  Acheloiis, 
or  rather,  as  his  younger  brothers,  he  being  the 
eldest  of  the  3000  sons  of  Oceanus.  His  name  became 
almost  synonymous  with  that  of  the  great  stream 
Oceanus,  and  even  the  colonists  in  Italy  and  Asia 
Minor  retained  traces  of  veneration  for  him.  In  a 
remarkable  coin  issued  at  Metapontum  in  South 
Italy  ^®  we  find  the  inscription  AXEAOIO  A0AON  and 
the  figure  of  Acheloiis,  a  human  form    surmounted 

^^  It  is  no  part  of  my  plan  to  compare  with  the  development 
of  Greek  religion  that  of  other  stocks.  But  I  believe  that  in  the 
Assyrian,  Scandinavian,  and  otlier  mythologies  will  be  found  traces  of 
a  very  primitive  nature -worsliip,  and  in  particiilar  river- worship 
which  preceded,  but  was  not  entirely  superseded  by  the  appearance 
of  a  national  Panthoon. 

"  Millingen  in  Trans.  Koy.  Soc.  Lit.  i.  142. 
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by  a  bulPs  head,  mdicating  that  even  in  Italy  local 
games  existed  which  bore  his  name  and  celebrated  his 
renown.  Pausanias  ^®  tells  us  that  in  the  territory  of 
Megara  was  a  place  called  Rhus,  through  which,  in 
former  times,  water  used  to  flow  from  the  mountains. 
Theagenes,  having  turned  aside  the  stream  in  another 
direction,  raised  an  altar,  not  to  the  local  deity,  be  it 
observed,  but  to  Acheloiis.  At  Oropus,^  Acheloiis 
was  represented  beside  Cephissus  at  the  altar  of  Am- 
phiaraiis.  Headers  of  the  delightful  tale  *  Undine,', 
will  remember  how  Kiihlebom  exercises  sway  by  means 
of  his  family  connections  over  the  whole  country  sur- 
rounding Eingstetten.  It  was  in  much  the  same 
way  that  Acheloiis  exerted  a  wide  influence ;  and  it 
was  supposed  that  if  he  was  pacified,  a  minor  stream 
would  scarcely  dare  to  complain  of  violence  offered. 
The  head  of  Acheloiis  is  represented  on  the  coins  of 
Acamania  (PI.  i.  5) ;  curiously  the  head  is  beardless, 
strange  as  it  seems  that  the  father  of  all  Greek  rivers 
should  be  youthful. 

The  Alpheius  held  in  the  Peloponnese  much  the 
same  position  which  the  Acheloiis  held  in  Northern 
Greece.  Just  as  the  latter  river  was  closely  connected 
with  the  worship  of  the  Pelasgic  Zeus,  so  the  former 
was  connected  with  the  Zeus-worship  which  had  its 
centre  in  Elis.  Pindar  joins  the  name  of  the  Alpheius 
to  that  of  the  twelve  great  Gods  in  his  eleventh 
Olympic  ode,  and  Pausanias  ^^  records  that  the  sacrifices 
to  Alpheius  and  Artemis  were  offered  on  the  same 
altar.  Nestor,  at  Pylus,  sacrificed  a  bull  to  Poseidon 
and  a  bull  to  Alpheius. 

'^Tausanias,  i.  11.  -"Paus.  i.  U.  2.  ''« V.  14.  5. 
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There  are  certain  charaoteristies  which  seem  to 
belong  to  almost  all  the  deities  of  water,  if  we  except 
the  late  and  more  anthropomorphic  Poseidon  and  Am- 
phitrite,  with  their  dependants.  The  first  of  these  is  a 
capacity  of  changing  their  shape :  Nereus  when  seized 
by  Herakles,  Proteus  in  the  grasp  of  Menelaiis,^  Thetis 
beneath  the  rough  wooing  of  Peleus,  all  change  their 
forms  rapidly.  They  became  ^a  bristUng  boar,  a 
iieroe  tigLs,  a  «^y  ^rpent,  a  tawny  Uoa4'  or  .i.n 
assume  the  more  intangible  form  of  fire  or  water.  So 
too  Acheloiis,  when  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Deianeira, 
is  said,  in  the  well-known  passage  of  the  TrachiniaB,  ^^ 
to  have  appeared  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  bull, 
sometimes  in  that  of  a  serpent,  sometimes  as  a  man 
with  bulPs  head.  The  primary  meaning  here  is  un- 
doubtedly physical.  Nothing  so  much  impresses  upon 
the  mind  the  idea  of  fleeting  and  change  as  the  con- 
templation of  a  river  hurrying  on  to  the  sea,  yet 
beneath  all  changes  it  still  abides  in  a  sense  the  same. 
Now  its  impetuous  course  resembles  the  charge  of  a 
wild  boar,  now  like  a  bull  it  tears  up  and  tosses  about 
trees  and  rocks,  then  again  it  shrinks  into  narrow 
bounds,  and  looks  like  a  long  serpent  crawling  slowly 
through  the  plain,  or  for  a  time  all  but  disappears 
under  the  sun  of  July.  But  in  whatever  form  it 
appear,  if  you  only  watch  it  with  patience,  it  will 
return  at  length  to  its  natural  and  unexcited  condition. 
Or  again,  take  the  sea.  This  does  not  like  the  river 
change  in  volume,  but  its  aspect  varies  remarkably. 
The  Mediterranean  especially  alters  like  the  hues  of 
a  diamond.     No  one  ever  saw  the  Bay  of  Naples  look 

«  Odys.  iv.  450.  =*  L.  9. 
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just  the  same  on  two  successive  days  or  in  two  suc- 
cessive hours.  But  in  the  magical  power  of  changing 
forms  there  is  a  further  meaning  which  may  or  may 
not  be  based  upon  the  physical.  This  lies  in  the  idea 
that  all  deities  of  water  are  closely  connected  with 
magic,  divinatioUj  and  prophecy.  It  may  be  that  the 
monotonous  dash  of  waves  upon  the  shore,  or  the 
constant  babbling  of  the  mountain  streams  has  a  ten- 
dency to  raise  the  uncultured  mind  to  a  degree  of 
ccstacy  in  which  its  imaginations  pass  beyond  the 
mortal  limit,  and  present  and  future  seem  to  lie  alike 
revealed.  Or  it  may  be  that  certain  mineral  or  sul- 
phurous wells  notably  possessed  this  inspiring  power, 
and  that  the  power  was  attributed  rather  to  the  water 
or  the  water- deity  of  the  well  than  to  its  peculiar 
character.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  constant  descent  of 
the  sacred  water  from  the  sky,  the  immediate  presence 
of  Zeus  himself,  and  the  vivifying  force  which  moisture 
exerts  over  all  things  which  spring  from  the  ground, 
may  have  fostered  the  veneration  with  which  the 
Greeks  regarded  all  water,  so  that  Pindar  sajs^Apurrov 
fiev  vScopj  and  Thales,  earliest  of  philosophers,  made 
water  the  substance  of  the  whole  universe. 

Whichever  of  these  notions  were  most  operative, 
or  if  all  worked  at  once,  in  any  case  it  is  certain  that 
^eas  and  rivers  and  their  deities  were  closely  connected 
with  oracles  and  soothsaying.  Nereus  alone  can  direct 
Herakles  to  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides ;  Proteus 
alone  can  tell  Menelaiis  how  he  may  regain  his  home, 
as  well  as  inform  him  regarding  all  that  has  been 
happening  there.  Ino  and  the  Nymphs  have  oracles. 
The  close  connection  of  Acheloiis  with  the  oracle  of 
Zeus  at  Dodona  is  proved  by  the  words  with  which 
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every  response  of  that  oracle  terminated — "  Sacrifice 
to  Achelotis."  When  any  person  had  been  restored 
to  health  through  considting  the  oracle  of  Amphiaraiis, 
he  threw  money  into  a  well  sacred  to  the  hero.  Some 
wells  possessed  virtues  of  a  restricted  nature  in  regard 
to  divination.  We  read  in  Pausanias^  of  a  well  sacred 
to  Demeter,  to  which  those  resorted  who  were  afflicted 
with  a  disease,  and  wished  to  learn  whether  they  were 
destined  to  recover  or  to  perish.  The  mode  of  con- 
sulting the  oracle  was  peculiar.  People  let  down  to 
the  surface  of  the  water  a  mirror  suspended  by  a  cord. 
Then,  after  a  sacrifice  and  prayer,  they  looked  down 
at  the  mirror,  and  from  what  they  saw  in  it,  antici- 
pated  a  prosperous  or  unfavourable  event.  At  the 
spring^*  of  Inus,  in  Laconia,  was  a  small  but  deep  lake, 
through  which  the  water  rose.  Into  this  lake  sup- 
pliants used  to  cast  small  cakes ;  if  these  sank  into 
the  depths,  they  judged  that  their  persons  as  well  as 
their  gifts  were  acceptable  to  the  powers.  But  if  the 
bubbling  water  threw  back  their  rejected  offering, 
they  augured  the  worst. 

But  perhaps  the  best  known  of  these  prophetic 
wells  were  the  springs  called  Palici,  in  Sicily.  These 
springs  now  rise  in  a  small  lake,  but  Diodonis*®  says 
that  in  his  time  in  the  temple  of  the  Palici  were  two 
deep  basins  agitated  by  volcanic  springs.  These  were 
regarded  especially  as  the  deities  who  watched  over 
oaths.  In  their  presence  the  most  solemn  oaths  were 
taken,  and  it  was  said  that  so  present  was  the  force 
of  the  deities,  that  perjurers  often  departed  blinded 
from  their  presence.  These  springs  afford  us  an  excel- 
lent instance  of  a  pure  nature- worship,  round  which  a 

^Paus.  vii.  21,  6.  »Paus.  iii.  23.  6.  «•  Diod.  xL  89. 
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circle  of  myths  grew  rapidly.  The  water- spirits  were 
said,  in  times  when  polytheism  had  succeeded  to  the 
mere  naturalism  to  which  they  doubtless  owed  the 
beginning  of  their  cult,  to  be  the  children  of  Adranus 
and  Aetna,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus.  An  elaborate 
myth  arose  to  explain  their  name,  which  the  Greeks 
derived  from  to  troKLv  UeaOai,  and  their  cultus. 

The  guardianship  of  oaths,  assumed  in  Sicily  by 
the  Palici,  was  attributed  in  Hellas  proper  to  the 
celebrated  Styx,  by  whose  stream  the  deities  swear, 
and  dare  not  break  their  oaths.  The  river  Styx  rises 
in  Arcadia  amid  scenery  so  barren  and  drear,  and 
flows  so  much  of  its  course  in .  deep  gulleys  and 
crevasses,  that  it  was  early  spoken  of  as  the 
chief  river  of  the  under- world.  Homer  describes  to 
tcareiffofievov  Srvyo9  vSeop  in  terms  which  show  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  its  physical  aspect.  The  stream 
falls  or  rather  trickles  through  the  rocks,  and  the 
ancients*^  give  an  extraordinary  account  of  the  virus 
of  its  waters,  which  would  shatter  a  vessel  of  clay  or 
stone,  nay,  even  of  gold  and  silver,  and  could  only  be 
retained  in  a  bowl  made  of  horse-shoe.  Modem 
travellers  say  that  this  tradition  still  lingers  on  the 
spot.  The  goddess  Styx  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  Theogony  of  Hesiod,  where  she  is  represented  as 
the  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  and  the  mother 
of  Kratos  and  Bia,  and  a  firm  ally  of  Zeus  in  his 
contests  with  his  rivals.  The  rivers  of  Epirus,  which 
were  also  placed  in  the  nether-world,  were  not  so 
distinctly  personified ;  but  it  is  recorded*^  that  on  the 
Acheron  was  situate  a  vetcvofiavrelovj  where  the  spirits 

^Paus.  viii.  18.  ^  Herod,  v.  92. 
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of  the  dead  could  be  summoned  up  and  consulted  by 
the  living. 

One  interesting  fact  strikes  us  while  considering 
these  instances  of  water-worship,  namely,  that  this 
form  of  religion  had  its  deepest  roots  and  its  widest  ex- 
tension among  the  more  primitive  and  retired  peoples 
of  Hellas.  The  veneration  of  the  Palici  was  doubtless 
inherited  from  the  Sikel  peoples  of  Sicily.  It  was  in 
the  primitive  regions  of  Epirus  and  Acamania  that 
Acheloiis  was  venerated.  But  Arcadia,  the  most 
secluded  and  undisturbed  of  all  Greek  lands,  offers 
us  the  most  frequent  instances.  There  almost  every 
stream  seems  to  have  claimed  homage.  The  Styx  is 
Arcadian,  so  are  the  lakes  of  Pheneus  and  Stymphalus. 
At  Stymphalus  and  Hereea  temples  were  erected  to 
river-gods.  At  Psophis^  we  find  a  temple  of  the 
river  Eremanthus,  and  in  it  apparently  statues  of  most 
of  the  rivers  known  to  the  Greeks,  all,  we  are  told, 
made  of  white  marble,  except  the  Nile,  which  was 
made  of  black.  These  facts  afford  a  distinct  confirma- 
tion of  what  was  above  stated,  as  to  the  essentially 
primitive  and  naturalistic  nature  of  river-gods,  and 
their  radical  dissidence  from  the  completed  Greek 
Pantheon.  One  statement  of  Cicero^  is  worth  men- 
tioning, as  showing  that  the  connexion  of  water  with 
divination  had  its  origin  previous  to  the  separation  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  stocks ;  he  says,  "  in  augurum 
precatione  Tiberinum,  Spinonem,  Almonem,  Nodinum, 
alia  propinquorum  fluminum  nomina  videmus."  Indeed 
in  England  we  find  traces  of  the  same  feeling ;  for 
there  exist,  or  lately  existed,  among  us  divining  wells, 
into  which  those  in  difficulty  used  to  throw  a  small 

^  Pausan.  viii.  24.  6.  ^  Cicero  De  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  c.  20. 
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object,  such  as  a  needle,  or  a  piece  of  money,  and 
judge  of  the  future  by  the  size  and  nature  of  the 
bubbles  which  arose. 

Eivers,  again,  among  the  Greeks,  or  at  least  among 
those  peoples  of  Asia  Minor  who  were  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Greeks  and  influenced  their  mytho- 
logy, were  certainly  also  connected  with  music.     It 
may  be  that  the  monotonous  sound  of  running  water 
is,  among  uncultivated  peoples,  rather  conducive  to 
that  elation  of  mind  which  finds  a  vent  in  prophecy 
than  suggestive  to  a  musical  ear.     Notwithstanding, 
it  is  part  of  the  primitive  poetry  of  nature  to  rejoice 
in  the  melody  of  running  streams,  and  to  think  of 
them  as  singers  and  musicians.     Thus,  for  example, 
the  river  Meles,  of  Paphlagonia,  is  sometimes  (PI.  ii. 
11)  represented  on  coins  of  Amastris  as  playing  on  the 
lyre.      There   may  be   here  a  pun  upon  the  name 
Meles,  which  a  Greek  ear  would  naturally  connect 
with  /i€\o9y  a  musical  strain.     But  there  is  probably 
something    more    than   a   mere   verbal    play.      The 
Phrygian  river  Marsyas  is   beyond  a  doubt  closely 
connected  with  music.     This   stream   emerges   from 
the  ground  amid  rocks  in  the  market-place  of  Celsena?, 
and  there  was  at  that  city  a  statue  of  the  god  of  the 
river  seated  on  a  rock.     The  coins  of  Apamea  present 
us  (PI.  ii.  12)  with  what  may  well  be  a  reproduction 
of  this  statue.     On  them  we  see  Marsyas  as  a  young 
male  figure,  reclining  amid  a  group  of  rocks,  bearing 
in  his  right  hand  the  usual  cornucopiee  of  river-gods, 
in  his   left   the   rural   pipes.     A   bearded  figure   of 
Marsyas  reclining  in  the  accustomed  attitude  of  river- 
gode,  with  a  tight-fitting  garment  around  his  waist, 
and  holding  his  pipes  in  his  hand  is  also  offered  us  in 
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a  bronze  acquired  by  Payne  Knight  in  Italy,  and  now 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was  published 
by  Gori^'  as  the  Etruscan  Pan,  but  I  think  a  com- 
parison with  the  coin  of  Apamea  will  convince  any  one 
that  the  present  attribution  is  more  sound.  (It  is 
represented  in  Plate  iii.) 

Marsyas,  the  unhappy  rival  of  Apollo,  is  usually 
spoken  of  merely  as  a  shepherd-god,  and  the  Silenus 
of  Phrygia.  It  is,  however,  quite  certain  that  by 
origin  he  was  a  river-divinity.  If  further  proof  of 
this,  beyond  that  afforded  by  the  monuments  already 
quoted,  be  required,  it  is  easily  produced.  The  river 
Marsyas  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  blood  of  the 
divinity  when  he  was  flayed  by  the  victorious  Apollo, 
and  the  pipes  after  the  contest  were  carried  by  the 
stream  of  Marsyas  into  the  MsBander.  Pausanias^^ 
records  a  local  legend  of  the  people  of  Celsenee,  that 
when  their  city  was  attacked  by  the  Galatse,  Marsyas 
defended  them  both  with  the  water  of  the  river  and 
with  his  flutes.  And  it  is  easy  to  extract  the  meaning 
of  the  ApoUine  myth.  Science  and  education,  which 
are  here  as  ever  represented  by  Apollo,  easily  van- 
quish the  uncultivated  strains  copied  by  rustic  pipers 
from  the  soimds  of  nature,  the  babbling  of  rivers,  and 
the  sighing  of  winds,  untouched  by  human  thought, 
and  untransformed  by  culture.  It  is  very  interesting 
to  find  an  embodiment  of  this  idea  produced  at  an 
early  period,  and   in   the   country   of  Italy,   so  far 

^'  Several  of  the  monuments  in  the  plates  are  not  unpublished.  But, 
considering  the  rarity  of  archaeological  books  in  England,  I  preferred 
gi>dng  a  fresh  representation  of  them  to  giving  a  mere  reference  which 
few  readers  could  verify. 

"x.  30. 
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removed  from  the  land  where  the  veneration  of  Mar- 
syas  prevailed.  Some  other  striking  characteristios 
of  the  deities  of  rivers  will  be  discussed  farther  on, 
when  I  reach  the  subject  of  their  representations  on 
the  monuments  of  antiquity. 

The  kind  of  sacrifice  offered  to  rivers  and  springs 
were  different  at  different  times.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  in  very  early  ages  human  beings  were  the 
favourite  offerings,  either  captives  taken  in  war,  or 
victims  selected  from  the  people.  Such  tales  as  that 
of  the  sacrifice  of  young  men  and  maidens  to  the 
Minotaur  of  Crete,  and  that  of  the  exposure  of  Andro- 
meda to  a  sea-monster,  certainly  show  that  the  prae- 
Olympian  gods,  among  them  doubtless  the  deities  of 
water,  claimed  these  inhuman  rites.  But  by  Homer's 
time  they  had  been  superseded  by  less  revolting  sacri- 
fices. Homer  mentions  three  kinds  of  sacrifice  as 
offered  in  his  time  to  rivers.  Of  these  the  most  dis- 
tinctive is  the  drowning  in  the  stream  of  living  oxen 
and  horses.     Thus  Achilles  says'^ — 

tp  Sr)  hqOa  irohjkas  lepevere  ravpovs^ 

fyaovs  8'  €v  hivrjai  KoOtere  fi(ovv)(a9  Ittttov^. 

These  animals  were  doubtless  originally  intended  as 
substitutes  for  human  victims,  and  they  were  driven 
into  the  river  perhaps  in  order  that  as  the  water  over- 
whelmed and  sucked  down  the  bodies,  so  the  god  of 
the  water  should  feast  upon  their  souls.  Equally 
common  with  the  substitution  of  animals  for  men 
among  barbarous  peoples  is  the  substitution  of  a 
representative  part  of  a  man  for  the  whole.  This  also 
is  mentioned  by  Homer.     Thus  Peleus  -vows  the  hair 

^  II.  xxi.  131. 
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of  Achilles  to  the  river  Spercheius,  if  he  returns  safely 
from  Troy.  With  that  hair  also  he  promises  to  offer 
hecatombs  of  cattle.  These  last-mentioned  burnt- 
offerings  naturally  became  after  Homer's  time  the 
most  usual ;  but  both  of  the  other  kinds  of  sacrifice 
survived  in  Greece  as  long  as  paganism  itself.  Cleo- 
menes,^*  in  the  Persian  war,  having  occasion  to  cross 
the  river  Erasinus,  sacrificed  to  it.  Bridled  horses 
were  driven  into  the  lake  Deine  by  the  Argives, 
as  a  sacrifice  to  Poseidon.**  And  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  hair,  in  particular,  we  have  a  crowd  of 
examples.  Thus,  in  the  beginning  of  ^Slschylus' 
'  Choephorce,'  Orestes  approaches,  bearing  a  lock  of 
hair  dedicated  to  the  river  Inachus.  Pausanias  says 
that  the  youths  of  Phigalia  used  to  sacrifice  their  long 
hair  to  the  river  Neda,  at  that  spot  where  it  approached 
nearest  to  their  city  walls. 

The  dedication  and  sacrifice  of  hair  shows  us  in 
how  tribal  a  light  river- gods  were  regarded  by  the 
dwellers  on  their  banks.  Peleus  in  particular  seems 
to  regard  Spercheius  as  a  tribal  or  household  god, 
attached  by  a  strong  local  tie  to  his  family,  and 
specially  interested  in  preserving  its  members  where- 
ever  they  might  he.  This  will  account  for  the  fact, 
which  is  otherwise  puzzling,  that  so^  many  noble 
liouses  traced  their  descent  from  a  river-god.  Scores 
of  Homer's  heroes  are  thus  descended.  Even  in  later 
ages  the  pugilist  Euthymus  was  said  to  have  been  in 
fact  the  son  of  the  river  Ceecinus.  This  notion  is 
found  outside  Greece  also,  the  German  chief,  Vir- 
domar,^®  among  others,  boasting  his  descent  from  the 
Rhine.     We  thus  gain  a  curious  illustration   of  the 

w  Herod,  vi.  76.    »  Paus.  viii.  7.  2.    »* Propertiu.s.  iv.  (or  v.)  10.  41. 
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fact  that  home-feelings  and  love  of  country  attach 
themselves  perhaps  sooner  to  rivers  than  even  to  woods 
or  mountains;  they  become  our  friends,  and  we 
almost  expect  them  to  sympathise  with  our  griefs 
and  sorrows.  They  are  ever  at  our  door  to  listen 
to  our  complaints,  and  it  is  by  their  waters  that  our 
daily  strength  and  vigour  are  sustained. 

The  deities  of  rivers,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions, 
such  as  Styx,  were  male.  They  were  not,  however, 
the  only  divinities  of  fresh  water  which  were  wor- 
shipped in  Greece.  Fountains,  and  usually  lakes, 
were  thought  of  as  female,  and  held  as  important  a 
place  in  Greek  fancy  and  folk-lore,  as  did  the  rivers 
themselves  in  Greek  worship  and  historical  tradition. 
The  queen  of  them  all  was  the  Arcadian  Artemis, 
who,  whether  as  moon-goddess  or  as  the  divinity  of 
forest  and  hill,  was  termed  Tufivala  or  iroTafila,  and 
placed  at  the  head  of  fresh-water  deities.  In  this 
aspect  Artemis  was  venerated  on  Mount  Taygetus,  at 
Sparta,  and  especially  at  several  places  in  Arcadia. 
As  she  roamed  abroad,  whether  armed  as  a  huntress, 
or  to  tend  with  gentle  care  the  young  of  the  forest 
beasts,  she  was  ever  attended  by  a  train  of  lovely 
nymphs.  Ancient  writers  do  not  sufl&ciently  dis- 
tinguish Naiad,  Oread,  and  Dryad ;  all  alike  follow 
the  sister  of  Apollo;  all  alike  are  skilled  with  the 
bow,  and  merry  comrades  for  Satyr  and  Pan.  But  as 
a  class,  the  spring-nymphs  are  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant ;  them  especially  the  peasant  dreads ;  to  them 
is  sacred  many  a  cave,  and  they  alone  have  oracles 
where  their  pious  votaries  may  learn  the  future. 
Odysseus,  when,  after  long  battling  with  misfortune, 
he  at  last  reaches  his  native  island  and  makes  his 
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way    over   it,  first    venerates   the   nymphs    of    the- 
district." 

NvfKJyai  vr)laB€9,  Kovpai  Alos^  oxnror  eycaye 
oy^eaO   v/m/jl  €if>afirjv  

In  seeing  the  country,  he  saw  the  nymphs  who 
were  the  life  of  it,  and  fostered  with  gentle  care  its 
living  growth.  Passages  like  this  help  us  easily  to 
imderstand  how  in  Greece  almost  every  city  had  a 
local  nymph,  who  was  mixed  up  with  the  legends  of 
its  foundation  and  personified  its  site;  and  in  some 
districts,  notably  in  Crete,  the  nymphs  were  some  of 
the  most  venerable  and  important  members  of  the 
tribal  Pantheon. 

I  have  above  laboured  to  establish  a  connection 
between  river-divinities  and  music,  which  had  escaped 
some  of  the  best  known  of  previous  writers.  But  on  the 
connection  between  the  nymphs  of  springs  and  music 
I  need  dwell  at  no  length,  because  it  is  familiar  to  all 
students  of  mythology.  The  nymphs  in  particular  of 
the  fountain  Libethrias,^  in  Boeotia,  and  of  the  spring 
of  Castalia,  were  the  patronesses  of  lyric  poetry : — 

Nymphae,''  noster  amor,  Libetlirides,  aut  iTiihi  carmen 
Quale  meo  Codro,  concedite  ;— 

The  Muses  at  Helicon  were  connected  with  the 
sacred  fountains  of  Ilippocrene  and  Aganippe,  and 
seem  to  have  been  originally  but  the  local  nymphs  of 
springs.  The  contest  of  Apollo  with  Marsyas  is 
exactly  parallelled  by  the  contest  of  the  Muses  with 
the  Sirens ;  the  defeat  of  the  latter  also  typifying 
the  suppression  of  barbarous  pastoral  song. 

^  Odys.  xiii.  356.       »»  Pausan.  ix.  34.  3        «  Verg.  Eel.  vii.  21. 
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III. 

It  is,  however,  time  to  pass  on  towards  accomplish- 
ing the  main  object  of  the  present  paper,  by  trying  to 
bring  into  a  focus  the  various  pieces  of  information 
concerning  the  worship  of  rivers  which  I  have  been 
able  to  glean  from  a  study  of  the  remains  of  ancient 
art.  I  shall  first  cite  those  representations  which 
belong  to  the  best  time  of  Greek  art,  and  under  which 
there  seems  to  lie  a  real  belief.  Merely  poetical  and 
allegorical  representations  I  shall  treat  of  afterwards. 

The  first  group  of  representations  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  river-worship  which  will  strike  every 
student  of  Greek  art,  is  that  in  which  appears  a  con- 
test between  Herakles  and  some  watery  power.  The 
best  known  of  these  contests  is  that  between  the  Doric 
hero  and  the  great  Acheloiis,  father  of  the  rivers  of 
Greece,  for  the  hand  of  Deianeira.  In  the  above-cited 
and  frequently  quoted  passage  of  the  Trachiniee, 
Deianeira  tells  of  this  contest,  and  how  the  river-deity 
appeared  to  her  in  three  shapes ;  as  an  ordinary  bull, 
as  a  man  with  bull's  head,  and  as  a  serpent.  Dr. 
Birch  and  Mr.  Millingen  have  both  in  these  pages 
published  vases  which  give  a  representation  of  the 
contest,  and  have  gone  at  length  into  the  whole 
subject.  I  shall,  therefore,  pass  it  by  in  silence. 
But  Acheloiis  is  not  the  only  river-god  subdued  by 
Herakles.  On  the  coins  of  Selinus,  in  Sicily,  is 
represented  a  battle  between  Herakles  and  a  bull, 
which  he  seizes  by  the  horn,  while  ho  raises  his  club 
to  strike  it  (PI.  i.  3).  A  similar  contest  between 
Herakles  and  a  man-headed  bull  is  represented  on  a 
small   bronze  ornament,  which  probably  formed  part 
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of  a  mirror  or  a  cista,  and  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum  (Pi.  iii.).  Both  these  monuments  represent, 
as  I  think  1  shall  presently  be  able  to  prove,  the  over- 
coming of  river-gods  by  Herakles.  Some  writers 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  the  Erymanthian 
boar  and  the  Cretan  bull,  which  Herakles  overcame 
and  brought  to  his  master,  Eurystheus,  common 
subjects  on  vases,  also  typify  impetuous  and  fierce 
mountain  streams  with  which  the  hero  contended. 
Certainly  it  is  true  that  both  bull  and  boar  are  natural 
types  of  moimtain  streams  in  flood ;  yet,  I  can  hardly 
myself  think  that  in  these  particular  cases  rivers  are 
intended,  chiefly  because  I  cannot,  in  that  case, 
imderstand  why  they  should  have  been  dragged  away 
as  prisoners  from  one  country  to  another  by  the 
victor.  In  the  coin  of  Selinus  quoted,  Herakles 
strikes  his  antagonist  with  the  club ;  but  in  almost 
every  case  in  which  his  contest  with  the  Cretan  bull 
is  represented,  he  is  binding  the  animal  with  a  cord, 
a  fact  which  seems  to  me  to  establish  a  difference 
between  the  scenes,  and  makes  me  doubt  if  a  river  be 
intended  in  the  latter  case,  as  it  certainly  was  in  the 
former.  Moreover,  the  Cretan  bull  is  distinctively 
spoken  of  as  fire-breathing  (ttu/wti/oi;^),  which  term 
suits  the  notion  of  a  river  extremely  ill. 

A  few  words  are  required  in  explanation  of  these 
scenes.  Perhaps  the  first  and  the  most  obvious  interpre- 
tation of  them  is  derived  from  the  natural  opposition 
which  would  arise  between  a  young  and  aggressive 
cultus,  like  that  of  Herakles,  and  the  deep-rooted  and 
conservative  worship  of  rivers.  It  is  a  well-known 
and  universally  recognised  principle  in  the  interpre- 
tations of  myths,  that  a  contest  between  one  cultus 
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and  another,  or  even  one  set  of  worshipers  and 
another,  appears  in  myth  as  a  contest  between  the  rival 
deities  themselves. 

In  the  present  case,  however,  this  explanation  is 
not  sufficient.  The  Greeks  certainly  held  a  real 
hostility  to  exist  between  Herakles  and  the  element 
of  water.  Thus  on  the  obverse  of  the  coin  of  Selinus, 
already  mentioned  (PI.  i.  10),  we  see  the  river  Hypsas 
sacrificing  at  the  altar  of  Apollo,  round  which  is 
twined  the  serpent,  emblematic  of  purity  and  health  ; 
while,  behind  him,  appears  a  marsh-bird  passing  away 
to  the  right,  evidently  because  the  swamps  through 
which  the  river  had  formerly  to  pass  are  all  dried  up, 
and  no  congenial  dampness  remains.  In  the  tale  how 
Herakles  drove  away  the  Stymphalian  birds,  which 
were  also  the  birds  of  the  marsh,  we  have  another 
proof  that  the  Greeks  considered  Herakles  as  a  god 
who,  like  Apollo,  spread  health  and  drove  away 
disease  by  drying  up  marshes.  Undoubtedly  at  this 
period  the  identification  of  Herakles  with  the  sun-god 
was  complete;  and  the  enmity  between  sun  and 
water,  whether  the  water  be  in  the  shape  of  river,  sea 
or  cloud,  is  so  obvious  a  fact  in  nature,  that  we  may 
be  sure  the  Greeks  would  embody  it  in  many  a  myth. 
It  is  clearly  embodied,  for  example,  in  the  tale  of  the 
Niobids,  the  tender  streams  which  are  dried  up  by 
the  scorching  sun  of  summer. 

But  there  still  remains  something  to  be  explained. 
Pausanias,^  for  example,  speaking  of  the  lake  of 
Pheneus,  says  that  Herakles  had  in  early  times  formed 
a  canal  to  drain  it,  which  canal  was  still  in  existence 
in  his  own  time.     Sun-gods  may  dry  up  marshes,  but 

^  The  whole  subject  discussed  by  Curtius,  Pelopon.  i.  186. 
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it  is  not  by  means  of  canals  that  they  do  so.     Herakles 
is  clearly  in  the  legend  of  Pheneus  presented  in  his 
more  human  aspect.     He  represented  the  skill  and 
energy  of  the  early  Dorians,  as  Theseus  and  lolaus 
did  that  of  the  early  lonians.     Indeed,  he  was  more 
than  Dorian — Hellenic ;  and  the  piety  of  any  Greek 
people,  who  had  lost  trace  of  the  true  authors  of  an 
engineering  work  of  great  utility,  would  naturally 
ascribe  the  honour  of  it   to  Herakles.     Works  of  a 
similar  character  in  other  parts  of  Greece  bore  his 
name,  and  so  did  no  doubt  works  at  Selinus.     By  such 
works  the  furious  and  destructive  character  of  rivers, 
and  their  habits  of  overleaping  their  banks  and  spread- 
ing into   marshes,   were   quelled ;    and,  as   it  is   in 
virtue    of   violence    of   this  kind  that    rivers   were 
likened   to  bulls,  their   defeat    in   the   character    of 
bulls  admirably  symbolises  the  change  in  their  aspect. 
If  we  leave  these  contests  between  river-gods  and 
heroes,   the  monuments  of  antiquity  do  not  furnish 
us  with  much  information,   except  as  to  the  forms 
under  which  rivers  were  conceived  by  their  adorers. 
They  very  seldom  occur  as  playing  a  part  in  mytho- 
logical action,  but  usually  are  either  isolated  or  mere 
adjuncts. 

Of  the  various  forms  under  which  they  are  re- 
presented one  of  the  most  frequent  is  that  of  a  bull, 
whether  with  a  human  head  or  a  bull's.  The  reasons 
usually  given  why  a  bull  was  considered  to  typify 
suitably  a  flowing  stream,  are  chiefly  three.  The 
rapid  and  impetuous  course  of  the  mountain  streams 
of  Greece  has  been  compared  to  the  rush  of  a  bull, 
their  roaring  to  its  bellowing,  and  it  is  an  image  of 
a  very  primitive  fancy  to  compare  the  branching  of 
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streams  into  separate  channels  to  the  diverging  horns 
of  a  bull.  To  these  reasons  we  may  add  that  the 
bull  is  a  symbol  of  the  productive  power  of  nature^ 
which  power  the  Greeks  placed  specially  in  water, 
and  rivers  in  particular,  rivers  which  in  the  climate 
of  Greece  are  far  more  necessary  than  in  ours  to  all 
agricultural  production. 

A  good  instance  of  the  appropriation  of  the  type 
will  be  found  in  the  case  of  Thurium,  the  very  name 
of  which  city  is  derived  from  the  impetuousness  of 
the  streams  in  its  vicinity,  and  the  type  of  its  coinage 
(a  specimen  PL  i.  1.)  is  a  bull  charging  violently, 
with  a  fish  in  the  exergue,  to  show  that  water  is 
intended.  The  river  Mesander,  though  by  no  means 
so  swift,  is  represented  on  coins  of  Magnesia  (PL  i.  2) 
by  a  humped  bull  butting,  in  the  midst  of  the 
elaborate  pattern  which  represents  in  conventional 
form  the  windings  of  the  river  itself.  The  man- 
headed  bull  is,  however,  a  far  more  usual  image. 
The  coins  of  Catana  (PL  i.  6)  present  the  river 
Assinus  under  this  form,  kneeling  or  swimming 
between  an  aquatic  bird  and  a  fish;  the  former 
marks  the  surface  of  the  stream,  the  latter  its  depths. 
In  the  coins  of  Neapolis  (PL  i.  4)  Nike  appears 
crowning  its  river,  as  the  local  civic  deity;  in  the 
coins  of  Gela  (PL  i.  7)  we  find  a  noble  and  majestic 
human  head  fitted  on  to  the  bull's  form  to  represent 
the  river   Gelas  ;*^  and  finally  a  coin  of  Aluntium, 

*^  This  head  is  interesting  in  other  ways.  Prof.  Colvin  tells  me  tliat 
in  type  it  a  good  deal  resemhles  the  head  of  the  figure  found  at  Olympia, 
and  called  by  the  Germans  Kladeos.  The  expression  of  the  two  heads 
is,  however,  different,  about  that  of  my  coin  there  is  much  of  the 
Lysippean  Herakles ;  the  head  of  the  so-called  Kladeos  is  far  more 
benevolent  and  dreamy. 
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(PL  i.  8)  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  this 
type  J  shows  a  stream  of  water  flowing  from  the 
human  mouth  of  the  bull.  The  river  Acheloiis  is 
frequently  represented  on  vases  in  the  shape  of  a 
man-headed  bull,  notably  on  a  vase  published  in  these 
pages  by  Mr.  Millingen.*^  Lastly,  on  a  vase  of  late 
date  now  in  the  British  Museum,  but  formerly  in 
the  collection  of  the  Due  de  Blacas**  we  find  a  nymph 
bearing  a  hydria  riding  on  a  river,  who  is  represented 
in  this  same  form  and  advances  towards  a  fountain. 

There  is  an  old  and  notable  controversy  as  to  this 
human-headed  bull ;  for  the  learned  Eckhel,  Panof  ka, 
in  his  description  of  the  last-mentioned  vase,  and  a 
multitude  of  able  authors,  consider  that  rivers  do 
not  often,  with  the  exception  of  the  Acheloiis,  appear 
in  this  form,  but  that  Dionysus  Hebon  is  intended, 
whom  we  know  from  ancient  writings  to  have  been 
both  represented  and  addressed  as  a  bull.  And  when 
we  find  on  the  back  of  this  man-headed  bxQl  a 
Meenad  brandishing  the  thyrsus,**  we  may  naturally 
be  pretty  sure  that  we  have  a  representation  of 
Dionysus.  But  it  is  easy  to  prove,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  rivers  were  frequently  thus  represented. 
After  the  examples  above  cited,  and  especially  the 
coin  of  Aluntium  and  the  vase  of  Millingen,  small 
doubt  can  beleft  as  to  this  matter.  And  turning 
to  literature,  we  find  positive  confirmation,  ^lian**^ 
states  that  the  Erasinus  and  Metopus  were  worship- 
ped under  the  form  of  a  bull  at  Stymphalus,  the 
Eurotas  at  Sparta,  and  the  Asopus  at  Sicyon.     The 

«  Trans.  R.  S.  L.  vol.  II.  ^  Musee  Blacas,  PL  xxxii. 

**  As  in  a  gem  at  Florence.  ^  Var.  Hist.  ii.  83. 
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line  of  Horace  *  Sic  tauriformis  volvitur  Aufidus '  is 
familiar  to  every  one. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  say  whether  in  a  particular  instance  a  man-headed 
bull  is  intended  for  Dionysus  or  for  a  river.  Indeed,  if 
there  be  no  jfishes,  no  wine-cups,  none  of  the  usual 
attributes  of  the  god  of  wine  or  the  gods  of  water, 
it  is  well-nigh  impossible.  We  know  from  the  coins 
above  cited  of  Gela,  Catana,  and  Aluntium,  that  in 
Sicily  a  river  was  intended.  But  in  Campania  it  is 
far  harder  to  be  sure.  If  the  current  opinion  as  to 
the  wide  spread  of  Dionysiac  rites  and  worship  at  an 
early  period  all  over  South  Italy  rested  on  a  secure 
basis  of  historical  induction,  we  might  be  inclined  to 
find  a  trace  of  that  worship  in  the  coins  of  Nola, 
Neapolis,  etc.  But  the  opinion  on  the  contrary  rests 
on  a  very  narrow  basis.*®  And  as  to  gems  and  vases, 
of  the  ultimate  provenance  of  which  we  can  seldom 
be  sure,  there  is  often  no  possibility  of  forming  a 
strong  opinion. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  worship  of  Dionysus  was 
closely  connected  with  that  of  water.  Dionysus,  as 
the  deity  of  the  growth  not  of  the  vine  only  but  of 
all  crops,  was  connected  with  that  warm  moisture 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  was  the  source 
of  growth  and  fertility.  The  Dionysiac  orgies  were 
celebrated  far  away  among  the  streams  and  woods  in 
the  land  of  nymphs  and  seilens.  And  perhaps  I 
may,  without  being  suspected  of  jesting,  add  another 
reason  for  the  close  connection  of  Dionysus  with 
rivers.     As  the  Greeks  never  drank  wine  unmixed, 

**  Kramer:    Styl  u.  Herkunft  der  bemahlten  Griecli.  Thougefasse, 
p.  138. 
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-wine  and  water  were  with  tliem  in  closer  and  more 
firequent  connection  than  with  us,  and  this  connection 
of  fact  would  soon  pass  into  mythology.  On  a  very 
interesting  amphora*^  we  find,  above,  Dionysus  seated 
on  a  bull,  and  below,  Poseidon,  who  here  typifies 
water  merely,  seated  on  an  exactly  similar  bull.  The 
places  where  Dionysus  was  worshipped,  spread  over 
all  countries,  were  commonly  called  Nysa,  which 
name  is  probably  connected  with  the  root  ve  or  w 
denoting  swimming,  from  which  root  come  the  name 
Nereus,**  and  the  words  vafia,  vfjaos  etc.  And  we  read 
in  the  "  Frogs"  of  Aristophanes^  that  the  Dionysiac 
processions  come  to  Nysa  amid  the  swamps  of  the* 
frogs.  And  as  Dionysus  usurps  the  honours  of 
deities  of  water,  so  rivor-gods  frequently  bear  a  vine- 
branch  to  show  their  connection  with  the  vine ;  an 
instance  is  the  river  Billeeus  (PL  ii.  6).  That  a 
still  closer  connection  between  rivers  and  Dionysus 
could  be  traced  if  we  were  better  acquainted  witti 
the  Dionysiac  mysteries,  is  exceedingly  probable. 
But  into  this  subject,  of  groat  extent,  and  full  of 
uncertain  shapes  and  vague  surmises,  T  cannot  at 
present  enter. 

Less  usually  rivers  were  represented  in  the  forms 
of  other  animals.  The  river  Capros,  at  Laodicea, 
appears  as  a  boar  on  the  coins  of  the  city  (PI.  ii.  2). 
This  may  be  a  mere  punning  allusion  to  the  name  of 
the  river,  as  these  coins  are  of  a  very  late  date,  but 
we  have  reason  to  think  that  boars  did  sometimes 
typify  the  violence  of  water,  especially  as  wild  boars 
notoriously    haimt    swamps.      Curiously   among   the 

*^  Lenormant  and  De  Witte,  Elite  C^ramog.  iii.  pi.  4. 

*»  G.  Curtius,  Griecli.  Etymologie,  p.  319.  ^  1.  215. 

VOL.  XI.  a 
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the  coin  of  Antioch  ii.  16).  It  is  probably  not  the 
great  river  Euphrates  itself  which  thus  appears  under 
the  form  of  Pegasus,  but  some  noted  spring  of  the 
locality.  It  is,  however,  difficult,  in  dealing  with  so 
remote  and  little-known  a  district  as  Commagene,  to 
be  sure  that  there  the  winged  horse  may  not  have 
stood  for  a  river,  as  for  a  spring  in  Greece  proper. 
We  know  that  the  Magi  of  Persia  sacrificed  horses 
to  the  rivers  crossed  by  Xerxes. 

It  is  far  more  usual  to  find  rivers  represented  in 
human  form,  sometimes  in  the  attitude  of  sacrifice, 
sometimes  reclining  or  swimming.  In  the  period  of 
finest  Greek  art,  in  Sicily,  Himera  (PI.  i.  9),  Selinus, 
and  Hypsas  (PI.  i.  10),  all  appear  offering  a  libation 
to  the  deities  of  healing  and  cleansing.  The  pre- 
sence of  a  cock  at  the  sacrifice  of  Selinus,  and  a 
snake  at  that  of  Hypsas,  sufficiently  indicate  that 
their  petition  is  to  the  effect  that  they  may  be  freed 
from  stagnation  and  all  impurity,  and  is  directed  to 
the  gods  of  cleansing  and  purification,  Apollo,  Askle- 
pius,  or  Herakles.  On  the  coins  of  Pandosia  (PL  i. 
11),  Crathis  is  represented  holding  in  one  hand  the 
lustral  bough  probably  of  laurel,  in  the  other  a  patera, 
while  at  his  feet  a  fish  leaps.  To  a  far  later  time 
belongs  the  type  of  the  river  Crysas  on  the  coins  of 
Assorus,  where  the  deity  bears  amphora  and  comu- 
copise  (PL  i.  19).  This  may  or  may  not  be  a  rude 
copy  ot  the  statue  which  stood,  as  Cicero"  tells  us, 
in  the  temple  erected  to  Crysas  at  Assorus.  'In 
(fano)  Chrysse  est  simulacrum  prseclare  factum  e  mar- 
more.'  It  is  with  some  hesitation  that  I  have  added 
to  the  certain  representations  of  river-gods  a  doubtful 

»i  Ver.  ii.  4.  96. 
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one.  There  is,  however,  good  reason  for  siipposinfr 
that  the  figure  of  the  young  hunter  of  the  coins  ol 
Segesta  (PI.  i.  12)  who  sometimes  appears  with  short 
horns,  is,  as  Salinas  thinks, ^^  no  other  than  the  river 
Crimissus,  who  was  certainly  venerated  at  Segesta. 
The  Mount  Hsemus  is  undoubtedly  represented  on 
coins  of  Nicopolis,  in  Moesia,  as  a  young  hunter  bear- 
ing a  javelin,  and  a  river  is  even  more  suitably 
pictured  in  this  character  than  a  mountain.  The 
river-nymphs  were  some  of  the  most  ardent  followers 
of  Artemis  in  the  chase,  Arethusa  being  especially 
noted  for  skill  with  the  bow.^  Adonis,  the  great 
hunter,  was  connected  with  the  Phoenician  stream 
Adonis.  And  Pausanias,  speaking  of  the  Alpheius, 
tells  a  story  of  his  having  been  a  hunter^*  with  whom 
Arethusa  fell  in  love. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  reclining  figures,  we  must 
delay  for  a  minute  over  a  most  charming  series  of 
symbolical  representations  belonging  mostly  to  Sicily, 
and  to  the  period  just  before  400  B.C.  Foremost  of 
these  is  the  head  of  Arethusa  (PI.  i.  14).  The 
nynijih  here  appears  full  face,  with  dolphins  darting 
amid  her  flowing  locks.  The  explanation  of  all  this 
is  simple  and  charming.  The  fountain  of  Arethusa, 
which  was  known  to  sink  into  the  earth  in  Arcadia 
and  supposed  to  rise  again  in  Sicily,  according  to  the 
well-known  legend,  rises  in  the  sea  close  by  the 
Syracusan  island  of  Ortygia.  There  is,  it  is  stated, 
room  for  dolphins  to  swim  all  round  the  fountain 
without  leaving  the  salt  water.  We  have  th(^  river 
Gelas  represented  sometimes  (PI.  i.  17)  as  a  young  man 

*-  Periodici)  di  Num.  e  Sfrag.  vol.  iii. 

**  'Et  tandom  positis  velox  Arethusa  sagittis.*  Georg.  iv.  344. 
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with  short  horn,  sometimes  (PL  i.  13)  as  a  bearded  man. 
The  fishes  which  swim  around  his  head  are  no  longer 
dolphins,  but  river-fishes.  This  representation,  like 
that  of  Arethusa,  seems  to  give  us  a  picture  of  the 
deity  when  "summa  placidum  caput  extulit  unda,' 
the  'unda'  being  here  symbolized  by  means  of 
fishes,  as  it  usually  is  in  Greek  art  except  during  the 
very  early  and  very  late  periods,  and  not  directly 
imitated. ^^  We  do,  however,  sometimes  find  a  still 
more  direct  attempt  to  represent  the  water  out  of 
which  the  river-god's  head  emerges.  Thus  at  Cama- 
rina  (PI.  i.  15)  we  have  a  circle  of  waves  round 
the  head  of  the  river-god  Hipparis.  We  find  on  the 
reverse  of  the  same  coin,  a  line  of  waves  over  which 
glides  (PI.  i.  16)  the  nymph  of  the  lake  Camarina, 
who,  not  content  with  showing  her  head  only,  boldly 
emerges  from  the  waves  riding  upon  a  swan  and 
spreading  her  veil  to  catch  the  breeze  while  a  fish 
leaps  up  behind  her.  The  head  of  a  nymph  at 
Thermse  too  appears  on  coins  as  that  of  a  goddess 
with  short  horns  (PI.  i.  20.) 

Further  north,  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  we 
find  traces  of  a  peculiar  veneration  paid  by  the 
Greek  colonists  of  Olbia  to  the  river  Borysthenes 
whose  head  appears  on  their  coins  (PI.  i.  18.)  This 
head  is  clearly  modified  in  type  in  imitation  of  the 
physiognomy  of  the  Scythians  who  inhabited  the 
steppes  of  the  river,  and  to  whose  physiognomy  it  bears 
a  striking  resemblance.  The  size  of  the  Borysthenes 
and  the  quantity  of  fish  which  frequent  its  mouth 
early    attracted    the    attention    of    the    traders    of 

**  For  iiistimces,  Mr.  C.  T.  Newton,  iu  Riiskin's  *  Stones  of  Venice,' 
note  IH. 
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Miletus ;  they  established  a  colony  on  the  river  and 
regarded  it  with  the  greatest  respect. 

All  the  coins  on  ray  first  plate,  except  Nos.  5,8,  and 
19,  belong  to  the  fine  period  of  Greek  art,  and  show 
how  the  Greeks,  when  at  their  highest  point  of  culture 
and  splendour,  represented  rivers  to  their  imagination 
and  hearts.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose,  whether  we 
consider  these  monuments  or  the  records  of  history, 
that  in  that  period  the  worship  of  rivers  had  passed 
from  the  domain  of  faith  to  that  of  imagination  and 
poetical  licence.  If  we  turn  to  history,  we  shall  find 
that  day  by  day  in  many  parts  of  Greece  oxen  were 
slaughtered  on  the  altars  of  rivers,  and  often  temples 
erected  on  their  banks.  And  in  weighing  the  testi- 
mony of  coins,  we  must  not  forget  their  semi- 
religious  character  in  these  early  times.  Issued 
originally  in  temples,  and  embodying  the  chief 
national  cults,  their  types  had  a  serious  and  religious 
import,  nor  did  any  man  until  after  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  dare  to  put  his  own  portrait 
upon  them.  Where  we  find  the  heads  of  Gelas  and 
Borysthenes  alternating  with  those  of  Apollo,  Herakles, 
and  Dionysus,  on  coins,  and  when  we  find  Alpheius 
sharing  the  same  altar  as  Artemis  at  Olympia,  and 
classed  by  Pindar  with  the  twelve  great  gods,  we  may 
be  pretty  sure  that  at  a  time  when  paganism  was  still 
a  living  religion,  the  cultus  of  rivers  was  pure  and 
hearty. 

Wc  shall  find  no  reason  to  modify  these  opinions 
in  passing  to  the  earliest  examples  of  reclining  river- 
gods, — those  in  the  pediments  of  the  Parthenon,  the 
recently  excavated  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  and 
other  great  temples  of  Greece.     One  of  the  deities 
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of  the  Parthenon  pediment  may  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  it  has  been  disputed  whether 
he  should  be  called  Ilissus  or  Cephissus,  but  the 
latter  name  is  more  probably  the  true  one.  Pau- 
sanias  tells  us  that  the  Alpheius  and  the  Cladeus  both 
appeared  in  the  pediment  of  the  Olympian  temple,  and 
the  excavations  carried  on  by  the  German  govern- 
ment have  tended  to  confirm  his  testimony  in  this 
as  in  other  matters.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  angle  of  temple-pediments  was  usually  filled 
up  with  the  river-god  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  not 
at  all  impossible  that  we  may  here  find  the  origin 
of  that  reclining  position  which  in  later  times  was 
the  distinguisliing  mark  of  the  deities  of  rivers  in 
art,  that  position  admirably  suiting  the  tapering 
corner  of  the  aetoma.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
river-gods  were  thus  introduced  in  a  topographical 
sense,  and  doubtless  this  is  true  so  far  that  their 
place  in  the  pediment  bore  some  relation  to  the 
actual  geographical  position  of  the  rivers  themselves, 
but  for  reasons  given  above,  there  must  have  been 
a  religious  beyond  the  mere  geographical  meaning. 
It  is  with  the  same  meaning  that  we  constantly  find 
in  scenes  represented  on  vases  the  river-nymph  of  the 
district  where  the  action  occurred  assisting  by  her 
presence.  This  is  common  in  the  case  of  such  subjects  as 
the  labours  of  Herakles,  or  the  judgment  of  Paris.  The 
presence  of  the  river-nymph  Oenone  at  the  latter 
scene  has  been  celebrated  from  early  times  to  those 
of  Tennyson. 

In  coins  of  Greek  cities  struck  during  the  Roman 
dominion  these  reclining  figures  are  very  common. 
I  will  glance  at  some  of  the  most  important. 
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Laodicea,  in  Phrygia,  was  situate  between  the 
rivers  Lyons  and  Caprus.  This  fact  is  expressed  on 
its  coins  in  two  ways.  The  city,  which  appears 
under  the  form  of  a  turreted  female  figure,  bearing 
in  her  hand  a  simulacrum  of  Zeus  of  Laodicea, 
appears  in  the  midst ;  and  sometimes  there  are  seen 
the  reclining  forms  of  the  two  rivers,  one  on  each  side 
of  her,  their  names  appended  above ;  sometimes,  in 
place  of  the  anthropomorphic  deities,  we  find  the 
ruder  symbols  of  a  wolf  and  a  wild  boar  in  the  same 
positions  (cf.  PI.  ii.  1  and  2).  Ephesus  was  quite  a 
city  of  rivers.  We  find  on  the  coins  of  that  place  a 
simulacrum  of  the  Asiatic  Artemis  between  tlie 
reclining  forms  of  Cayster  and  Cenchrius,  the  names 
of  these  rivers  being  appended,  as  was  the  case  in 
Laodicea  (PI.  ii.  3).  At  Ephesus,  also,  on  other 
coins  we  find  the  image  of  the  father  of  all  rivers, 
Oceanus,  an  image  with  the  usual  attributes  of  the 
branch  and  cornucopise  (PL  ii.  4).  A  less  ordinary 
representation  is  that  of  the  spring  Mamas,  also 
Ephesian  (PI.  ii.  5).  We  find  here  what  looks  like 
a  female  figure,  reclining,  wearing  a  helmet  and 
resting  her  arm  on  a  shield.  This  Amazonian  figure 
may  be  taken  to  portray  a  warlike  heroine  of 
early  times,  who  was  supposed  to  have  given  her 
name  to  the  river.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
city  of  Smyrna  is  always  presented  under  the  form 
of  an  Amazon,  the  foundress  of  the  city ;  and  it 
is  well  known  that  Nereids  are  frequently  represented 
bearing  arms,  which  the  writers  are  perhaps  in  too 
great  haste  to  term  the  arms  of  Achilles,  it  has 
been  well  remarked  that  the  local  deity  of  a  small 
district  lying  out  of  the  road  of  civilisation  is  usually 
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an  armed  divinity  of  martial  type ;  and  as  the  local 
divinity  of  a  district  is  in  early  times  very  commonly 
the  river  of  that  district,  it  is  not  improbable  a  priori 
that  rivers  should  be  armed.  The  Crimissus  is  armed, 
though  lightly  (PI.  i.  12) ;  and  the  fathers  of  so 
many  of  the  valiant  heroes  of  Homer  were  river-gods, 
that  we  can  scarcely  be  surprised  if  the  martial 
character  of  the  sons  sometimes  appears  in  the  sires. 

The  river  Billaeus,  at  Tium  (Pi.  ii.  6),  and  the 
Scamander  at  Ilium  (PI.  ii.  7),  are  represented  in  the 
ordinary  form  as  is  the  Meeander  (PL  ii.  18),  at 
PeltsB.  * 

The  great  river  Ister  appears  on  the  coins  of 
Nicopolis  as  a  youthful  horned  figure,  sometimes  quite 
naked,  resting  his  hand  on  the  prow  of  a  merchant 
ship  (PL  ii.  8),  sometimes  partly  draped,  grasping  in 
his  right  hand  a  tree  (PL  ii.  9) ;  but  in  both  cases 
with  his  head  turned  backwards,  perhaps  to  indicate 
that  his  sources  lay  in  an  unknown  and  mysterious 
region,  though  but  little  importance  is  to  be  attached 
to  these  speculative  explanations. 

These  which  I  have  mentioned  are  but  specimens, 
the  number  of  which  could  easily  be  doubled  or 
quadrupled,  of  representations  of  the  river-gods  of 
Ilellas,  and  especially  of  Asia-Minor,  in  a  reclining 
attitude.  Indeed,  their  presence  in  this  attitude  on 
the  coins  of  Greek  cities  in  Imperial  times  is  the  rule, 
their  absence  the  exception :  and  they  are  not  found 
on  coins  only,  but  also  on  bas-reliefs,  cistse,  etc. 
Their  attributes  are  conventional.  Under  them  is 
usually  an  urn  from  which  flows  water;  in  their 
hands  is  a  cornucopite,  a  reed,  or  a  branch  of  some 
tree  whicli  grows  profusely  on   their  banks.     Very 
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frequently  one  hand  rests  on  a  galley.  They  wear  a 
himation  wrapped  round  the  loins,  and  covering  the 
legs,  but  leaving  the  upper  part  of  the  body  naked, 
and  on  their  head  is  commonly  a  wreiith  of  reeds. 
Exceptionally,  as  we  have  above  seen,  they  hold  a 
musical  instrument,  such  as  the  lyre  or  the 
double  flute. 

Those  who  observe  the  close  connection  supposed 
in  early  times  between  the  deity  or  soul  of  a  river 
and  the  water  which  composed  his  physical  frame, 
will  understand  why  river-gods  are  represented  as 
swimming  only  on  late  monuments.  A  divinity 
could  only  be  conceived  as  swimming  in  his  own 
river  at  a  time  when  the  victory  of  anthropomor- 
phism was  complete.  Here  we  have  a  god  in  a  river, 
instead  of  having  a  god  of  a  river  ;  a  god,  moreover, 
who  is  obliged  to  progress  by  the  slow  and  clumsy 
movements  with  which  man  makes  his  way  through 
the  water.  In  this  particular  case  we  can  even  trace 
tlie  author  of  the  fancy.  The  sculptor,  Eutychides,  of 
Sicyon,  making  a  statue  of  the  Tyche,  or  Fortune  of 
the  city  of  Antioch,  represented  her  as  seated  upon  a 
rock,  with  the  river  Orontes  springing  out  at  her 
feet  in  the  attitude  of  a  swimmer.  This  original 
work  of  art  is  copied  in  a  statue  in  the  Vatican,  in  a 
silver  statuette  of  the  British  Museum,  on  the  coins 
of  King  Tigranes  (PI.  ii.  10),  and  on  the  late  coins  of 
Antioch,  and  also  imitated  by  many  of  the  cities  in 
the  neighbourhood,  such  as  Tarsus  and  Samosata. 
On  the  money  of  Hieropolis,  in  Ciliciu,  we  find  the 
river  Pyramus  in  the  same  attitude ;  but  alone,  and 
not  connected  with  the  image  of  a  Tyche.  He  bears 
in  his  hand  a  torch,  which  of  all  symbols  is  perhaps 
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the  least  appropriate  to  a  river-god,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  which  we  can  regard  as  but  little  better  than 
a  play  upon  the  name  Pyramus. 

Old  writers  assert  that  large  and  navigable  rivers 
are  represented  as  bearded  men  ;  small  but  inde- 
pendent streams  as  youthful  men ;  and  rivers  which 
empty  themselves  as  tributaries  into  a  larger  stream, 
as  women.  The  first  part  of  this  criticism  does  not 
bear  investigation.  The  Danube,  for  example,  a  large 
river,  if  any  in  Europe,  is  represented  as  a  beardless 
youth  (PL  ii.  8,  9).  So  are  the  Mseander  and  the 
Pyramus.  The  little  stream  of  the  Scamander,  on 
the  other  hand,  appears  bearded  (PI.  ii.  7),  as  do  the 
Hypius  and  other  streamlets  of  Asia-Minor.  We 
even  find  the  same  river  represented  sometimes  in 
bearded  and  sometimes  in  youthful  form.  Of  this  the 
Gelas  is  an  instance  (PL  i.  13,  17).  In  fact,  I  can 
find  no  law  which  holds  in  this  matter.  But  the  part 
of  the  criticism  which  relates  to  female  impersona- 
tions is  somewhat  better  founded.  It  is  a  rare  and 
exceptional  thing  for  any  rivers  or  streams  to  appear 
in  female  form ;  indeed,  although  the  old  writers 
quote  many  instances  of  this,  I  have  tried  in  vain 
amid  the  treasures  of  the  British  Museum  to  find  an 
indubitable  example.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
quite  an  accustomed  and  ordinary  thing  for  fountains 
and  springs  to  be  represented  as  women.  Of  this 
there  is  the  well-known  instance  of  Callirrhoe,  at 
Athens.  On  the  coins  of  Pompeiopolis,  a  female 
figure  occurs  in  the  usual  attitude,  and  bearing  the 
attributes  of  a  river-god,  but  with  the  inscription 
nHTH   ZOYNIAZ  appended  (PL  iL  17). 

But   the    most    curious    and    interesting   class   of 
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nymphs  who  appear  on  monuments  is  that  of  the 
nymphs  of  hot  springs.  These,  strangely  enough, 
and  for  some  reason  which  I  have  been  unable  to 
discover,  appear  always  as  a  triad.  On  the  coins  of 
Thermae,  in  Sicily,  we  find  a  set  of  three  simulacra, 
doubtless  the  deities  of  .the  warm  springs  of  the 
locality,  in  front  of  which  dances  Pan,  whose  con- 
nexion with  springs  is  well  known.  An  inscription^'^ 
also  found  at  the  same  city,  and  recording  a  cure 
wrought  there,  is  sui'mounted  by  figui'es  of  three 
nymphs.  The  coins  of  ApoUonia,  in  Epirus  (PI.  ii.  13), 
bear  the  figures  of  three  nymphs  dancing  hand  in 
hand  round  the  fire,  which  typifies  the  warmth,  of  the 
springs  at  that  place.  Theocritus,^^  in  describing  the 
fate  of  Hylas,  mentions  three  nymphs  as  concerned  in 

it,  Eupl/cay  Kal    MaXlsj    cap   O^opdaxra  Nv^eia,       Of  the 

other  nymphs,  the  companions  of  Ai'temis  Limnaea, 
the  playfellows  of  the  Seilens,  the  dread  of  the 
belated  traveller,  the  '  wayward  ladies  of  the  glen,'^®  I 
could  cite  many  representations,  had  I  space;  but 
I  must  draw  to  a  conclusion,  referring  only  to 
two  interesting  bas-reliefs, ^'^  on  the  first  of  which 
three  nymphs  appear  in  company  with  Artemis, 
Silvanus,  and  Hemkles ;  while  in  the  second,  Apollo 
and  Pan  appear,  one  on  either  side  of  three 
nymphs. 

IV. 

Few  words  will  sufl&ce  to  describe  what  I  have 
termed  the  poetical  or  allegorical  stage  of  the  vene- 
ration  of  rivers ; — of  river-worship  I   can   scarcely 

w  Boerkh.  C.  I.  4.U.        *' id.  xiii.  45.       «  gj^.  w.Scott,  Glenfmlas. 
*^  Guigiiiaut,  *  Nouvelle  Galcrie  Mytliologiquo  '  PI.  I.JO. 
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say ;  for  true  belief  in  an  object  of  worship  must 
have  departed  before  writers  and  speakers  dare  to 
take  such  liberty  with  it  as  is  implied  in  the  term 
allegorising.  It  is  the  essence  of  poetry  to  embalm 
and  preserve  to  the  imagination  opinions  and  ideas 
which  belong  to  a  more  primitive  state  of  culture; 
but  it  does  not  preserve  them  pure  and  unmodified. 
Faith  accepts  only  what  it  cannot  or  dare  not  deny, 
and  does  not  modify  that  which  is  presented  to  it  to 
make  it  more  acceptable.  But  poetry  accepts  what  it 
chooses — what  it  finds  charming  and  picturesque — 
and  modifies  the  arrangement  of  the  materials  pre- 
sented to  it  according  to  its  own  ideas  of  symmetry. 
Hence  the  art-creations  of  an  age  to  which  national 
beliefs  are  food  rather  for  fancy  than  the  heart,  are 
at  once  more  varied,  and  more  full  of  obvious 
meaning. 

As  pagan  religion  passed  from  the  first  of  these 
stages  to  the  second  by  imperceptible  gradations,  and. 
indeed,  had  not  lost  all  its  force  until  classical  had 
given  way  to  Christian  art,  it  is  not  easy  to  illustrate 
my  meaning  by  (juotation  from  poet  or  reference  to 
monument.  But  whoever  compares  the  hollow  and 
empty  ring  of  Virgil's  verses  which  describe  Aris- 
teeus'  appeal  to  his  mother  Cyrene  with  the  full 
confidence  of  Homer's  account  of  Achilles'  complaints 
to  Thetis,  will  readily  discern  the  difference  of  which 
I  speak.  He  will  see  how  the  litterateur  has  super- 
seded priest  and  prophet.  Something  of  the  same 
kind  may  be  observed  in  plastic  art ;  although  here 
it  is  still  harder  to  draw  a  line  or  describe  the  tran- 
sition in  words.  But  let  us  compare  the  coins  of 
Selinus  with   the  later  representations  of  the  Tiber 
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N.B. — I  add  a  note  of  the  date  of  the  coins  in  the  Plates,  and  of  the 
places  where  they  were  struck. 

PLATE  I. 

1.  Thurinm,  5th  century  b.c.  2.  Magnesia,  5th  century  b.c.  8.  Se- 
linus,  5ih  century  b.c.  4.  Neapolis,  4th  century  b.c.  5.  Acamania,  Srd 
century  b.c.  6.  Catana,  6th  centurj-  b.c.  7.  Gela,  5th  century  b.c- 
K  Aluntium,  8rd  century  b.c  0.  Himera,  5th  century  b.c.  10.  Sclinus, 
5th  century  b.c.  11.  Pandosia,  5th  century  b.c  12.  Segesta.  5th  cen- 
tury B.C.  13.  Gela,  4th  century  r.c.  14.  Olbia,  4th  centur)-  b.c  15 
and  1(5.  Camarina,  5th  century  b.c  17.  Gela,  5th  centur}'  b.c  18. 
Syracuse,  5th  century  b.c  19.  Assorus,  1st  century  b.c  20  and  21. 
Thermffi,  4th  century,  b.c 

PLATE  n. 

1.  Laodioea,  Antoninus  Pius.  2.  Laodicea,  Julia  Domna.  8. 
Ephesus,  Antoninus  Pius.  4.  Ephesus,  Commodus.  5.  Ephesus, 
Domitian.  (5.  Tium,  M.  Aurelius.  7.  Blum,  M.  Aurelius.  8.  Nico- 
polis,  Macrinus.  9.  Nicopolis,  Julia  Domna.  10.  Amastris,  Ist  cen- 
tury A.D.  11.  Apamea,  Hadrian.  12.  Peltaj,  2nd  century  a.d.  18. 
ApoUonia,  drd  century  b.c  14.  Samosata,  Pliilippus.  15.  Hieropolis, 
2nd  centuiy  a.d.  16.  Antioch,  King  Tigranes.  17.  Pompeiopolis, 
Commodus.     18.  Home,  Hadrian. 

Of  these  Plate  ii.  4  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Plate 
ii.  1  and  12  belong  to  Mr.  A.  Lawsou  of  Smyrna.  The  rest  are  from 
the  National  Collection. 
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IX.— ON  THE  OLD  NOETHEEN  (ICELANDIC) 
LANGUAGE  AND  LITEEATUEE,  WITH 
ILLUSTEATIONS  DEAWN  FEOM  ICE- 
LANDIC  M88. 

(Bead  January  26tb,  1876.) 

Whether  the  study  of  the  Icelandic  (Old  Northern) 
language  ever  will  be  a  popular  one  in  England  is  a 
question  we  do  not  pretend  to  decide,  but  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  its  popularity  among 
scholars  will  increase,  now  that  the  best  dictionary 
in  the  language  has  emanated  from  the  Clarendon 
Press.  Oxford  has  ever  been  especially  associated 
with  the  development  of  learning  in  this  country, 
and  her  influence  felt  over  the  whole  of  the  civilized 
world.  It  is,  therefore,  a  significant  fact  in  connec- 
tion with  northern  literature  that  an  Icelandic  scholar 
was  invited  thither  to  take  up  the  grand  work  the 
late  Eichard  Cleasby  commenced ;  and,  by  indefatig- 
able industry,  philological  knowledge,  and  literary 
research,  Gudbrand  Vigfiisson  has  brought  this 
grand  work  to  a  more  than  satisfactory  termination. 

In  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Europe  the  study  of 
this  old  classical  language  and  literature  forms  a 
branch  of  the  University  curriculum ;  and  it  may  be 
interesting  to  Englishmen  to  know  that  the  Cleasby- 
Vigfusson   dictionary  is   considered   at    TJpsala  and 
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Lund,  at  Christiania  and  at  Copenhagen,  more  valuable 
and  more  complete  than  any  that  has  previously 
appeared.  It  is  a  scholarly  work,  and  both  students 
and  ProiPessors  of  northern  philology  and  literature 
in  Iceland  and  Scandinavia  have  many  times  ex- 
pressed in  my  hearing  their  obligations  to  the 
scholars  who  have  aided  in  its  production,  and  to  the 
Clarendon  Press. 

In  America,  where  the  study  of  Icelandic  is  making 
great  progress,  the  value  and  importance  of  this  work 
is  also  freely  acknowledged. 

Before  the  study  of  a  language  can  become  at  all 
general,  it  is  necessary  to  build  up  dictionaries, 
grammars,  and  syntax ;  because  it  is  not  every  one 
who  can  travel  to  far-oflf  countries  in  order  to  study 
viva  voce  their  languages,  literatures,  or  national  life. 
Iceland,  owing  to  her  isolated  position,  is  unique  in 
this, — that  her  language,  even  at  the  present  day, 
differs  but  slightly  from  that  of  the  classical  period 
in  her  history,  seven  or  eight  centuries  ago. 

Gifts  of  books  are  hailed  with  joy  by  the  Ice- 
landers; and  thankful  indeed  were  they  when  an 
announcement  was  made  during  my  stay  among  them 
that  Oxford  had  voted  £100  to  be  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  books  for  the  public  library  of  Eeyk- 
javik.  Among  those  books  was  a  copy  of  the 
Cleasby-Vigfusson  Icelandic  Dictionary ;  and  it  is  the 
only  one  in  Iceland  for  the  use  of  her  70,000 
inhabitants. 

It  would  be  a  great  boon  to  students  of  old  north- 
em  lore  were  the  curators  of  the  Clarendon  Press 
to  consider  the  question  of  re-issuing  the  dictionary 
in  a  curtailed  and  less  expensive  form ;  for  it  is  not 
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every  student,  nor  indeed  every  professor,  who  is 
able  to  expend  nearly  four  pounds  upon  one  work, 
however  useful  it  may  prove.  Great  thanks,  how- 
ever, are  due  to  Kichard  Cleasby  for  the  first  idea, 
to  Gudbrand  Vigfusson,  for  bringing  that  idea  for- 
ward, enlarging  upon  it,  and  devoting  nearly  eight 
years  ofgenerous  toil  towards  its  successful  completion. 

Englishmen,  who  love  their  language,  and  wish  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  words  they  use,  can 
best  do  so  by  studying  the  Icelandic.  A  knowledge 
of  the  Old  Northern  language  seems  to  be  a  kind  of 
"  open-sesame  "  to  the  derivations  of  English  words ; 
it  teaches  us  to  look  deeper  than  the  mere  words 
themselves,  and  to  have  a  firmer  grasp  and  a  more 
definite  idea  of  our  own  mother  tongue.  For  this 
reason,  and  from  the  further  fact  that  Icelandic  or 
Old  Northern  is  the  keystone  to  the  Scandinavian 
languages,  its  study  for  Englishmen  is  not  so  unim- 
portant  as  at  first  sight  might  appear. 

That  the  study  of  the  Old  Northern  language  will 
be  more  taken  up  as  time  progresses,  there  is  not  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt. 

It  is  not  so  many  years  ago  that  Old  Northern  was 
made  a  compulsory  subject  in  the  Swedish  and  Nor- 
wegian Universities  for  all  students  intending  to  take 
either  the  philological  or  philosophical  degree.  At 
Upsala,  where  there  are  about  1600  students,  the 
proportion  of  those  who  are  making  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  classical  language  of  the  north  is 
at  least  one-third.  In  Lund,  the  second  sister- 
university  of  Sweden,  the  proportion  is  little  less. 
There  the  number  of  students  is  500,  and  of  these 
about  150  are  bound  to  take  up  this   subject.     The 
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■university  laws,  emanating  from  the  State,  naturally 
aflfect  Upsala  and  Lund,  the  Swedish  sister-universities, 
in  a  like  degree,  as  well  as  the  University  of  Chris- 
tiania;  Noi'way,  since  1814,  having  united  herself 
to  Sweden,  although  under  laws  and  regulations 
of  her  own  for  the  well-being  and  culture  of  the 
State. 

At  Copenhagen,  the  Athens  of  the  North,  there  is 
such  an  intense  interest  in  the  subject ,  while  the 
museum  of  northern  antiquities  has  been  so  splen- 
didly arranged  that  the  grandeur  and  importance  of 
the  language  and  history  of  the  middle  ages  in  Scan- 
dinavia  cannot  be  for  a  moment  denied. 

Old  Northern,  philologically  considered  in  form,  in 
few  instances  is  older  than  the  oldest  Teutonic  record, 
yet,  in  its  general  grammatical  structure,  the  Gothic 
appears  to  bear  a  more  ancient  impress,  although  its 
contents  are  decidedly  younger  than  the  accumulated 
traditions  in  the  Old  Northern  Eddaic  mythological 
lore.  And  in  judging  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Old 
Northern  the  mind  naturally  recurs  to  the  Gothic  for 
comparison ;  there  is,  however,  but  one  literary  relic 
to  represent  the  historical  races  that  invaded  Italy, 
Africa,  and  Spain. 

The  comparison  between  Gothic  and  Icelandic 
gives  this  further  result,  that  we  are  able  to  trace  in 
the  contents  of  the  Edda  songs  a  deeper  antiquity 
than  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible  by  Tllpbilas.^ 

But  although  the  only  Gothic  relic  that  we  possess, 
shows   a   higher    grammatical    development,    yet    it 

*  There  are  but  two  codices  extant  of  this  translation ;  one  is  called 
the  Codex  Argenteus,  in  the  nniversity  library  of  Upsala ;  the  other  is 
in  the  Biblioteca  Ambrosiana,  Milan. 
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cannot  at  all  compete  with  the  spontaneous  strength 
and  vitality,  freshness  and  rude  vigour  of  the  Old 
Northern.  The  comparison  is  purely  philological ;  in 
a  literary  point  of  view,  it  no  longer  exists. 

The  Gothic  was  indebted  for  its  scholai-ly  develop- 
ment to  the  learning  and  influence  of  the  priests  and 
bishops  who  ruled  over  barbaric  hordes ;  but  the  Old 
Northern  language,  after  several  centuries  of  develop- 
ment in  Iceland,  viz.,  from  the  days  of  the  colonization 
of  that  island^  to  the  12th  and  13th  century,  became 
the  powerful  exponent  of  a  popular  energy,  intensity, 
and  grand  national  historic  life. 

But  why  is  the  consideration  and  study  of  the 
Icelandic  language  so  important?  To  fully  answer 
this  question  is  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present 
paper ;  however,  we  may  reply  that,  as  the  key  and 
explanation  of  the  linguistic  faculty  of  the  Teutonic 
races,  it  commanded  the  highest  place  in  the  judgment 
of  the  distinguished  German  philologist,  Jacob  Grimm. 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  whose  theorj^  of  language 
calls  for  the  deepest  respect,  attached  great  importance 
to  the  study  of  the  Icelandic,  considering  it,  as  he 
does,  a  later  development  of  the  old  Teutonic.  This 
great  philologist  was  teeming  with  ideas,  but  had  not  a 
popular  way  of  expressiDg  them ;  hence  his  theories 
never  became  generally  accepted,  although  he  is  con- 
stantly consulted  by  the  best  living  philologists  and 
historians — Mommsen  and  Curtius  and  Steinthal.^ 
Max  Miiller  is  right  so  far  in  endeavouring  to  give 
a  more  living,  a  more  practical,  aspect  to  the  signs 

'Iceland  was  colonized  in  the  year   874  by  expatriated  foltkings 
from  Noi^  ay. 

*  The  eminent  scholar  and  commentator  of  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt. 
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of  language,  though  he  has  carried  this  beyond  its 
due  or  legitimate  boundaries  ;  for  we  must  not  forget 
the  words  of  Lord  Derby,  in  a  late  political  speech  to 
the  students  of  Edinburgh,  that  "  there  was  a  great 
talking  in  England  some  years  ago  of  popularizing 
the  sciences ;  but  the  broad  fact  remains  that  we  may 
indeed  popularize  the  results  of  science,  though  we 
cannot  popularize  science  itself." 

The  Icelandic  is  widely  separated,  but  still  con- 
nected philologically  with  the  most  ancient  of  the 
Greek  dialects — the  jEoUc — associated  as  this  dialect 
is  with  Sappho,  and  the  earliest  Greek  poetry.  The 
connecting  link  betwixt  the  .ffiolic  and  the  Italic 
vernaculars  and  the  oldest  prototypes  of  Teutonic 
speech,  is  the  existence  of  the  Digamma.  Now,  with 
regard  to  the  bearing  of  the  Old  Northern  language 
on  modem  English,  connected  as  this  is  principally 
with  the  pre-Normanic  history  of  England,  much  has 
been  written ;  and  it  is  sufficient  here  to  refer  those 
who  wish  to  dig  deeper  into  northern  lore  to  the 
works  of  Easmus  Eask,  N.  M.  Petersen,  and  Dasent's 
English  ^  Introduction  to  the  Cleasby-Vigfusson 
Icelandic  Dictionary '  to  which  we  have  already  al- 
ludedw  Many  passages  may  there  be  found  fully  sup- 
porting our  high  opinion  of  the  philological  influence 
of  the  Old  Northern  language  in  its  bearings  upon 
modern  English.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer 
especially  to  this  subsequently.  To  mention  an  im- 
portant social  fact,  however :  in  the  ninth  century 
well-nigh  every  family  in  the  northern  counties  of 
England,  either  on  the  father's  or  mother's  side,  were 
of  Scandinavian  extraction,  according  to  the  accounts 
we  find  in  the  Sagas. 
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As  a  little  illustration  of  what  power  lies  in  the 
Icelander's  grasp  who  has  made  himself  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  native  tongue,  we  have  it  on  good 
authority  that  Uiphilas,  the  Gothic  translator  of  the 
Bible,  is  understood  by  an  Icelander  through  the 
simple  medium  of  his  own  language;  and  the  same 
applies  to  his  understanding  of  Anglo-Saxon,  or  Early 
English  texts. 

These  Early  English  texts  treat  for  the  most  part  of 
religious  matters,  being  principally  translations  from 
the  Latin  authors.  The  early  English  poet,  CsBdmon, 
sung  in  the  alliterative  rhyme  so  common  to  all 
Icelandic  productions  in  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th 
centuries;  but  those  of  Ceedmon  can  in  no  way  be 
compared  to  the  strength,  force,  and  energy  displayed 
in  the  Edda  songs. 

The  language  of  the  present  day  in  Iceland  is 
essentially  the  same  as  in  the  past ;  but  we  must 
make  allowance  for  the  developments  Icelandic 
scholarship  has  imparted  to  it  in  its  own  domain, 
without  the  admixture  of  foreign  elements. 

The  Icelandic  language  expresses  itself  in  its  own 
strength,  and  assimilates  to  itself  all  foreign  modes  of 
expression.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  we  need  only 
mention  that  the  Icelander  does  not  call  a  cigar,  a 
cigar,  but  he  calls  it  "  vindill,"  a  formation,  of  course, 
analogous  to  our  English  verb  "  to  wind  " — ^^  to  roll  a 
substance  round " ;  and  so  on  in  innumerable  cases. 
The  emigrants  from  Iceland  in  modem  times  are  called 
Landnams-menn,  ever  reminding  the  Icelander  of  his 
old  traditions — of  his  ancestors  who  in  the  same  way 
came  over  the  seas  and  settled  in  a  new  land,  to  wit, 
Iceland.     Another  broad  illustration  of  the  assimila- 
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live  intrinsic  power  of  the  language  is  aflforded  by 
Dr.  Egilson's  renowned  translation  of  the  '  Odyssey,' 
both  in  prose  and  verse.  It  is  simply  a  chef  (Tceuvre. 
Goethe  used  to  say  Homer  in  a  translation  should  be 
read  in  prose ;  but  nothing  could  be  more  philo- 
logically  and  poetically  complete  than  Dr.  Egilson's 
rendering  in  Icelandic  of  this  grand  Homeric  poem. 

Milton,  too,  has  been  admirably  translated  into 
Icelandic ;  Pope's  ^  Essay  on  Man, '  and  several  other 
of  our  standard  works  are  great  favourites  with  the 
Icelanders.  Many  of  the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  too, 
have  been  translated,  but  only  one  of  them,  '  Mac- 
beth,' has  appeared  in  type.  Funds  are  scarce  in 
Iceland;  and  unless  some  society  in  this  country 
can  lend  aid,  ^  King  Lear,'  *  Bomeo  and  Juliet,' 
and  'Eichard  III.,'  will  have  to  remain  in  their 
MS.  form,  and  naturally  never  be  read  by  the 
Icelanders,  save  by  those  who  are  able  to  read 
English,  or  German,  Danish,  or  Swedish  translations. 

With  regard  to  what  we  should  call  this  ancient 
language — still,  it  must  be  recollected,  a  living  tongue 
in  Iceland,  and  once  spoken  over  the  whole  of  Scan- 
dinavia, the  Feeroe  Isles,  the  Shetlands  (then  called 
Hjaltland),  the  Orkneys,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Scotland  and  of  England — ^there  have  been  and  still 
are  such  hair-splittings  that  the  seven  wise  men  of 
the  north  came  to  as  many  different  conclusions. 
Shall  we  term  it  Old  Danish,  donak  tiinga^  Old  Norse, 
norrcena^'^  Old  Scandinavian,  Old  Swedish,  Icelandic, 
Old  Northern,  or  as  it  certainly  was  in  the  days  of 
the    colonization   of  Iceland,    when    the   aristocratic 

*  NorrsDna  siguifies  literally  "  north  wind  " — Th&ttr  Eriks  rau'Sa,  vide 
*  Antiquitates  AmericansD,*  p.  21,  C.  C.  Eafn. 
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emigration  in  874  left  the  shores  of  Norway — ^a  West- 
Norwegian  dialect  of  the  Old  Danish  tongue  ? 

That  the  language  as  spoken  in  the  present  day 
should  be  called  Icelandic  there  is  no  doubt,  but 
when  speaking  of  the  same  language  in  relation  to 
the  famous  period  of  Icelandic  and  Scandinavian 
poetry  and  history,  we  in  England  are  safest  in  using 
the  term  Old  Northern  ;  and  this  term  in  reference  to 
the  language  is  the  one  that  has  been  made  use  of  in 
this  paper,  as  you  will  already  have  observed.^  The 
chief  point,  however,  to  remember  is  this,  as,  indeed, 
the  matter  of  most  interest  to  Englishmen :  that 
before  William  the  Conqueror  took  possession  of  the 
country  and  brought  about  a  change  in  the  language  of 
England  by  the  introduction  of  the  Norman  French, 
there  was  but  one  tongue  spoken  in  England  and 
Norway  and  Denmark.  Corroborative  evidence  of  this 
may  be  found  in  Gunnlaug  Ormstunga's  Saga,  where  it 
says,  "  King  Ethelred  ruled  then  in  England.  He 
dwelt  that  winter  (1006)  in  London ; ''  and  it  goes 
on  to  say :  ^*  ein  var  ]>&  tunga  i  Englandi  sem  i 
Danmorku  ok  Noregi."  (There  was  one  tongue  in 
England,  as  in  Denmark  and  Norway.) 

Gunnlaug,  a  distinguished  Icelandic  skald  or  poet, 
came  to  King  Ethelred,®  having  composed  a  poem  in 
honour  of  the  king,  that  he  was  anxious  to  recite. 
The   king   granted   his  request,   and,   being  pleased 

*  Some  Enjjjlish  authors  prefer  to  call  it  Icelandic — here  they  flatter 
the  Icelanders ;  others,  Old  Norse — here  they  follow  in  the  wake  of 
Dr.  Dasent ;  but  it  would  be  well  in  future  not  to  deviate  from  the 
more  general  and  more  correct  term  of  *  Old  Northern/ 

*  Ethelred  II.  died  1016 ;  and  his  widow,  Emma  of  Normandy,  became 
the  wife  of  the  wise  and  great  King  Canute,  King  of  England  and 
Denmark. 
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with  the  poem,  gave  him  a  reward  and  a  place  in 
his  own  bodyguard — a  great  honour  in  those  times, 
and  one  well  appreciated  by  the  Icelandic  skald. 

Nor  had  this  Old  Northern  language  become  un- 
intelligible in  England  even  so  late  as  the  13th 
century ;  for  Olaf  Hvitaskald,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Icelandic  scalds,  and  nephew  of  the  dis- 
tinguished statesman,  poet,  and  historian,  Snorri 
Sturluson,  makes  this  remark  in  Knytlinga  Saga : 
"  We  are  of  one  tongue  (Wer  erum  einnar  tungu'); 
although  either  that  tongue  has  become  greatly 
changed  with  one  of  us,  or  both  have  slid  away 
from  what  they  formerly  were" — so  much  did  the 
Icelandic  of  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  century  re- 
semble the  language  then  spoken  over  a  considerable 
part  of  England,  especially  on  the  north-east  coast. 
Even  in  the  present  day,  the  language  spoken  by  the 
fisheriblk  and  coast  peasantry  in  Yorkshire,  Northum- 
berland, and  Durham,  and  in  the  lowlands  of  Scotland, 
among  those  who  have  not  troubled  themselves  about 
book-learning,  resembles  in  a  remarkable  degree  the 
old  Scandinavian  tongue.  When  fishermen  from 
these  districts  find  themselves  on  the  western  coast  of 
Denmark,  among  the  peasant-folk  and  fishermen  of 
Jutland,  where  the  sister  vocabularies  of  '^gammel 
dansk  "  or  old  Danish  words  are  still  kept  up,  it  is 
with  comparatively  little  difficulty  they  are  able  to 
make  themselves  well  understood.  On  the  other 
hand,  au  English  gentleman  or  scholar  finding  him- 
self among  the  modem  Jutes  without  a  previous 
knowledge  of  the  Danish  language  would  entirely  fail. 

Further,  with  regard  to  obscure  legal  tern^s  still  in 
use  in  the  English  law-court  phraseology,  many  of 
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these  find  their  counterparts  in  the  ^  GragAs,'  the 
ancient  code  of  Icelandic  laws  framed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  12th  century,  a  book  that  should  be  read  by 
all  English  students-at-law.  Nor  does  the  connection 
between  England  and  the  High  North  stop  here.  As 
the  language,  so  it  may  be  presumed  the  literature  of 
the  Saxon  period  in  England  bore  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  early  Icelanders ;  but  of  these 
purely  pagan  Anglo-Saxon — or  as  some  scholars  prefer 
to  call  them,  Early  English — writings,  beyond  a  few 
fragments  all  have  disappeared . 

In  the  ruins  of  a  pagan  temple  that  once  stood  in 
the  centre  of  the  city  of  Verlamacester — Verulamium^ 
St.  Albans — a  great  find  was  brought  to  light  in  980 
A.D.  It  consisted  of  poems  purely  pagan,  songs  to  the 
sun,  prayers  to  Woden  (Odin),  invocations  to  the 
gods,  and  rituals  of  religion  ;  but  they  went  through 
a  process  of  cremation  by  order  of  a  fanatic  monk. 
There  would  probably  be  no  harm  in  these  days  of 
free  thought,  free  inquiry,  could  we  but  have  peeped 
into  these  treasures  of  literature,  and  learned  from 
them  what  was  the  religion  of  our  fathers  centuries 
upon  centuries  ago,  without  having  to  turn  to  the 
Eddas  of  Iceland,  where  are  carefully  preserved  the 
records  of  Scandinavian  paganism.  But  the  flames 
were  ready  at  hand,  and  the  bigotry  of  the  Verla- 
macester monk  only  finds  its  equal  in  the  disbelief  of 
modem  times.  Extremes  meet ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  neither  bigotry  nor  disbelief  will  hence- 
forth rule  the  world.  Even  in  pagan  times,  evil 
certainly  befell  the  man  who  did  not  worship  in  some 
form  or  other  the  gods  of  his  country.  Ingolf,  on 
hearing  of  the   murder   of  his  brother  Leif,  a  few 
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years  after  these  two  expatriated  folkkiags  had  colo- 
nized Iceland,  exclaimed,  "  Ah  !  this  will  happen  to  all 
those  who  fail  to  make  sacrifices  to  the  gods." 

And  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting,  though,  doubt- 
less, many  of  you  have  read  them  before,  the  fol- 
lowing few  lines  from  the  great  American  thinker, 
Eichard  Emerson;  because  the  poet- thinkers  have  also 
their  place  in  the  wo  rid  as  well  as  the  men  of  science. 
His  words  are : 

''  O  when  I  am  safe  in  my  sylvan  home 
I  tread  on  the  pride  of  Greece  and  Rome ; 
And  when  I  am  stretched  beneath  the  pines, 
Where  the  evening  star  so  holy  shines, 
I  laugh  at  the  lore  and  the  pride  of  man, 
At  the  sophist  schools,  and  the  learned  clan ; 
For  what  are  they  all  in  their  high  conceit. 
When  man  in  the  bush  with  G-od  may  meet. 

The  belief  of  one  age  is  the  superstition  of  the 
next;  so  that  there  was  no  reason  why  this  fanatic 
old  monk  of  Yerlamacester  should  have  found  the 
tenets  of  the  old  pagan  religion  too  terribly  dark,  too 
richly  mysterious,  too  exquisitely  grand  to  be  handed 
down  to  the  ken  of  future  generations.  The  existence 
of  these  heathen  poems  never  could  have  stayed  for 
one  moment  the  advance  of  Christianity  from  one  end 
of  England  to  the  other.  Heathendom,  or  paganism, 
was  worn  out  and  simply  died  a  natural  death.  Are 
the  inhabitants  of  the  North  any  the  worse  Christians 
for  now  being  able  to  see  in  their  Eddas  and  ancient 
battle-songs  and  Sagas  that  in  times  gone-by  their 
forefathers  had  lived  and  died  good,  honest,  healthy 
pagans  ?  But  in  spite  of  the  destructive  bump  that 
must  have  been  strongly  developed  on  the  skull  of 
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the  old  monk  of  Verlamacester,  there  are  several  frag- 
ments of  early  English  pagan  literature,  and  not  a 
little  that  hovers  between  the  old  and  the  new  religion, 
showing  not  a  little  resemblance  between  early  English 
poetry  and  the  Old  Northern,  as  has  been  preserved 
to  us  in  the  Edda  songs. 

Belonging  to  one  and  the  same  class  of  composition, 
they  have  a  striking  similitude  the  one  with  the 
other  in  the  construction  of  their  verses,  alliteration 
and  assonance  being  their  characteristics  in  common  ; 
but  the  early  English  fragments  do  not  show  that 
powerful,  shortly-expressed,  spirit-stirring  sense,  full 
of  the  most  picture-yielding  metaphor  and  astonish- 
ing vitality  to  be  found  in  the  Edda  songs.  Glorious 
old  Eddas  !  How  ye  unfold  the  past  in  magic  witch- 
eries of  words,  pouring  forth  magical  mysteries, 
realms  of  weirdom,  and  an  ethical  system  thoughtful 
and  profound. 

But  there  is  one  thing  that  is  always  hovering 
over  oui'  heads,  even  in  the  present  day,  from  those 
old  heathen  times — the  names  of  the  days  of  the 
week. 

Woden,  or  Odin — ^the  highest  among  the  Asi  '^ — 
still  rules  our  Wednesday  (Wodensdag) ;  Freya,®  our 
Friday ;  Sun-  and  Mon-day  (moon-day)  are  the 
days  dedicated  by  the  old  heathens  to  the  worship  of 
the  two  most  prominent  heavenly  bodies.  Thor  has 
his  day  of  dedication,  the  fifth  day  of  the  week 
(Thursday) ;  Tyr  held  his  revels  on  the  third ;  but 
somehow  or   other   a   Roman   deity    seems   to   have 

'O'Sinn  aedstr  Asa.     Elder  Edda,  Grimnismnl,  v.  44. 
®  Freya  in  the  Northern  Mythology  is  analogous,  with  some  slight 
differences,  to  the  Venus  in  the  Southern. 
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sidled  in  at  the  end — Saturday,  being  so  called  from 
the  head  of  the  Eoman  godworship,  Saturn.  This  is 
a  curious  blending  of  the  Roman  with  the  Scandi- 
navian mythology  on  our  christening  list  of  the  days 
of  the  week.  It  was  probably  arranged  by  some 
ignorant  monk,  who  imagined,  perhaps,  Scandinavian 
mythology  did  not  offer  more  than  six  great  deities 
worthy  of  a  place  on  the  week's  register.  What  has 
become  of  Balder  ? — the  monks  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten all  about  him ;  but  if  they  needs  must  have 
slipped  in  a  Eoman  god,  why  not,  rather  than  to  put 
one  forward  twice,  have  taken  Mercury — "heora 
meeran  gode  " — the  glorious  god, — not  forgotten  at  all 
in  southern  lands ;  for  instance,  Mercredi,  Fr. ;  Mer- 
coledi,  Ital. ;  Mercurius,  Lat. ;  and  so  on  through  the 
languages  of  the  south.  Saturn  would  have  had  no 
objection ;  for  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  homily  of  the  9th 
century  we  read  that  this  great  god  thought  of 
himself  last  in  giving  the  days  their  names  after  the 
gods,  because  he  was  the  eldest  of  them  all.^  This 
was  a  noble  modesty  on  the  part  of  Satumus ;  but 
the  old  monks  would  not  allow  it  to  be  carried  out. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  philological  fact  that  the 
Sanskrit  language,  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world,  has 
a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Greek,  to  the  Latin,  and 
particularly  to  the  Gothic.  This  theory  of  the  distin- 
guished Oriental  scholar.  Sir  William  Jones,  has  been 

^  Satume  pam  ealdan, 
pa^ra  goda  fader, 
Him  sylfiim  t6  fr6fre, 
Endenex'S  sy&  pedh, 
)?eah  pe  he  yldest  vaere. — 
Fragment  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  homily,  British  Muaeum,  Bibl.  Cotton^ 
Julius  E  yii.*. 
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strengthened  by  all  those  who  have  given  themselves  the 
trouble  to  examine  and  work  out  the  question.  Bopp, 
who  for  many  years  studied  the  Oriental  languages  in 
Paris,  once  said  it  appeared  to  him  as  though  he 
were  reading  Sanskrit  when  he  read  the  Gothic  of 
XJlphilas,  and  this  is  looked  upon  as  a  blending  of  the 
old  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  tongues. 

Most  of  the  modem  languages  of  North  and  Central 
India  are  derived  from  Sanskrit.  Tamil  and  the 
southern  dialects  generally,  though  different  in  origin 
and  in  structure,  borrow  words  largely  from  this 
source.  At  the  commencement  of  the  century  the 
Danes  held  a  small  territory  in  the  southern  part  of 
India,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  where  Tamil  is  spoken ; 
and  the  Danish  clergyman  in  the  colony.  Pastor 
Fuglesang,  studied,  during  a  residence  there  of 
twenty-five  years,  this  subject  thoroughly,  and  fancied 
he  had  discovered  much  resemblance  between  it 
and  Danish.  In  this,  however,  the  good  pastor  must 
have  allowed  his  imagination  to  outstrip  his  capacity 
for  philological  research,  Tamil  belonging  to  the 
Dravidic  family ;  and  his  contemporary,  the  Icelandic 
scholar,  Finn  Magnusen,  accepted  the  views  of 
P  astor  Fuglesang,  and  carried  the  comparison  still 
further,  to  Icelandic. 

That  the  Persian  language  is  nearly  related  as  well 
with  the  Indian  as  with  the  Northern  has  been  long 
an  acknowledged  truth.  From  the  steppes  of  SAmir 
and  Central  Asia  emigration  extended  to  the  north 
and  west,  as  well  as  to  the  south  and  east ;  and  to 
this  fact,  no  doubt,  is  due — both  being  members  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  family  of  languages — the  likeness 
between  Greek  and  Icelandic  pointed  out  by  Kask  and 
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other  reliable  scholars.  It  is  also  a  significant  fact 
that  not  a  few  of  the  old  myths  of  India  and  of 
Greece  are  also  found  in  a  slightly  altered  form  in 
the  mythology  and  traditions  of  the  North  contained 
in  the  two  Eddas. 

Whether  Dan  and  Angul,  two  old  mythic  kings,  be 
brothers,  as  Saxo  Grammaticus  tells  us — the  early 
Danish  historian  whose  works  have  given  subject 
matter  to  so  many  romance  writers  and  poets  from  the 
13th  century  to  the  present  time,  including  William 
Shakspeare  and  Sir  Walter  Scott, — is  of  comparatively 
little  importance,  but  this  statement  of  Saxo's  seems 
to  point  far  back  down  the  long  time-roll  of  the  two 
nations,  Denmark  and  England,  to  a  connection  that, 
at  different  intervals,  has  been  maintained  and  is  not 
lost  even  at  the  present  day. 

Nor  can  there  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  but  that 
the  study  of  the  Old  Northern  language  and  literature 
by  Englishmen  will,  year  by  year,  become  more  and 
more  entered  into  and  appreciated,  as  its  value  is 
made  known,  and  the  important  connecting  links 
between  England  and  the  High  North  more  frequently 
pointed  out,  especially  during  that  period  preceding 
the  Norman  conquest,  a  period  forming  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  English  history,  viz.,  from  the 
days  of  Egbert  to  the  death  of  Harold  at  Hastings. 

InEjiytlinga  Saga,  in  Egils-saga,  Orkneyinga  Saga, 
there  are  many  pagea  of  the  highest  historical  import- 
ance to  England ;  and  there  is  also  this  peculiarity 
about  the  Icelandic  writings,  they  are  seldom  dull. 
Their  very  simplicity  makes  them  effective.  They 
abound  in  spirit-stirring  scenes,  full  of  life  and  action, 
and  are  far  more  vigorous  and  dramatic  in  their  style 
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and  composition  than  any  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  records 
we  possess.     To  compare  the  song  of  Beowulf  with 
the  Edda  songs,  is  to  see  at  once  where  the  charms 
of  the  latter  lie,  not  only  in  the  form  of  verse,  but  in 
its  freshness  and  poetic  force ;  in  fact,  the  illustrative 
power  being  in  the  words,  they  conjure  up  pictures, 
one  after  the  other,  of  the  grand  old  pagan  mytho- 
logical life,  they  embody  an  entire  system  of  ethics, 
and  afford    a   deep  insight  into  the  secrets  of  the 
human  breast — the  passions, — ^love,  hate,  revenge,  etc. 
For  a  long  time  it  was  supposed  that  SsBmundur 
Frodi — BeBmundur  the  learned — a  priest,  and  one  of 
Iceland's  most   distinguished  scholars,  had  collected 
together  during  his  wanderings  in  Europe  the  Edda 
songs  ;  some  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  Ssemun- 
dur  Sigfusson  was  the  actual   author   of  the  Elder 
Edda.      But    these    ideas   have    been    satisfactorily 
proved  incorrect  by  comparatively  recent  Scandinavian 
critics,  who  negative  the  idea  that  Ssemundur  had  any- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  the  Elder  Edda.    Brynjulf 
Sveinsson,  Bishop  of  the  Icelandic  see  of  Skdlholt,^®  hit 
upon  this  codex  of  the  Elder  Edda  in  1643,  ordered  a 
transcript   to    be  made,  and    sent    the    original    to 
Frederick  Ill.y  King  of  Denmark,  a  great  patron  of 
learning  in  those  days.    Although  Denmark  is  a  small 
State,  it  has  been  ruled  by  many  wise  and  far-seeing 
kings.    Frederick  III.  was  one  of  these.   By  the  aid  of 
Bishop  Sveinsson,  Torfseus,  and  other  scholars  of  the 
time,  the  nucleus  of  the  grand  collection  of  MSS.  and 
rare  books   in  the  royal  library  of  Copenhagen  was 
formed.    At  the  expense  of  the  state  scholars  were  sent 
out  far  and  wide  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  learn- 

^  SKaDiolt  and  Holum  were  the  two  ancient  bishoprics  in  Iceland. 
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Oddi  was  carried  on  by  his  son  Loptr,  whose  son 
af^in,  J6n  Loptsson,  was  preceptor  at  the  school  up 
to  the  year  1197  a.d.,  when  he  died.  It  was  here  at 
Oddi  that  the  famous  Icelandic  scald,  statesman,  and 
historian,  Snorri  Sturluson,  spent  his  early  days.  He 
was  brought  up  under  the  care  of  the  learned  Jon 
Loptsson  from  his  third  to  his  nineteenth  year. 

But  though  it  has  satisfactorily  been  proved  that 
Ssemundur  Frodi  can  no  longer  be  connected  with  the 
Elder  Edda,  yet  he  was  probably  the  author  of  the 
glorious  poem  entitled  *  861ar-lj6d,'  or  the  ^  Song  of  the 
Sun.'     This  belongs  to  Christian  times. 

When  all  the  monastic  world  was  covering  parch- 
ments with  the  Latin  tongue,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
the  Icelanders  should  have  adopted  their  own  verna- 
cular; but  so  it  was,  and  it  is  this  peculiarity  that  gives 
to  Icelandic  literature  a  double  importance.  More  than 
once  the  Anglo-Saxons  have  been  called  the  school- 
masters of  the  Icelanders;  i.e.j  the  Icelanders  were 
able  to  take  from  them  the  idea  of  writing  down  their 
records  in  the  vernacular  that,  by  the  11th  and 
12th  centuries,  when  writing  in  the  Latin  character 
was  first  introduced  into  Iceland,  had  assumed  a  high 
state  of  development,  and  afforded  a  far  better 
medium  than  the  Latin  for  the  narration  of  events 
connected  with  their  active  and  adventure-loving 
national  life.  There  is  this  difference,  however,  be- 
tween the  Early  English  and  the  Icelaadic  literature  ; 
the  former  has  been  destroyed — eaten  by  time, 
burned  by  fanatic  monks,  or  trodden  under  foot 
by  ransackers  of  convents;  but  above  aU,  it  was 
nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  early  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  with  it  the  exclusive  use  of  the   Latin 
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not  be  set  up  at  our  sister  universities,  and  whether 
a  knowledge  of  Old  Northern  History  and  Literature 
might  not  with  advantage  be  introduced  even  into 
our  schools. 

"As  long  as  1  live,"  writes  Eask,  to  his  friend 
Hansen  in  1805,  "shall  it  be  my  comfort  and  my 
joy  to  know  this  language,  and  to  see  in  its  writings 
how  our  forefathers  have  borne  sufferings,  and  bravely 
overcome  them."  It  was  the  pride  of  the  Northern 
spirit  to  meet  trouble  face  to  face,  to  believe  in  his  own 
strength  (trua  a  matt  sinn  og  megin),and  if  conquered, 
to  die  the  death  of  a  brave,  with  weapon  in  hand, 
defying  the  foe.  Eask  goes  on  to  say :  "  You  may 
believe  in  the  beginning  T  was  astonished  to  find  our 
forefathers  should  have  so  rich  a  language,  and  that 
we,  with  whom  I  think  the  sciences  have  progressed 
wonderfully,  had  one  far  less  rich.      It  strengthens, 

however,  the  old  saying — 6^  irakcuoi  cifietvoves  fiaav  vficov.^^ 

m 

And,  in  a  subsequent  letter,  about  the  same  time 
(1805)  he  adds,  it  is  not  to  learn  statesmancraft  or  the 
art  of  war  and  the  like  that  he  has  set  himself  with  such 
ardour  to  the  study  of  the  Old  Northern,  but  in  order 
the  better  to  understand  the  worthiness  of  man ;  to 
develope  his  own  powers  of  thought,  and  to  gain  a 
freedom  for  his  soul  by  bringing  it  to  brave  dangers, 
to  leave  rather  the  body  than  to  change  principles, 
the  truth  and  worthiness  of  which  he  had  once 
become  fully  convinced."  ^^ 

From  1813-15  Eask  travelled  through  Iceland, 
and  on  his  return  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Antiquarian 
British  Public,  wherein  the  following  paragraph  ap- 
peared :  "  The  Anglo-Saxon — ^the  chief  source  of  both 

^'  Rask'B  *  Samlede  Afliandlinger,'  voL  i.  p.  7. 
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English  and  Scotch — is  now  so  diflBcult  and  confused, 
owing  to  the  constant  raids  of  the  ancient  Scandina- 
vians, and  so  nearly  related  to  the  Old  Northern,  that 
if  I  may  believe  by  my  own  experience  in  the  com- 
pilation of  a  new  Anglo-Saxon  grammar,  I  imagine 
the  Anglo-Saxon  will  never  be  sufficiently  extricated 
but  through  perpetual  succour  from  the  Icelandic ;  " 
and  this  testimony,  added  to  the  already  men- 
tioned points  of  connection,  as  well  as  the  opinion 
expressed  by  our  most  able  Early  English  scholars, 
that  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  words  now  in  use  in 
England  come  to  us  from  the  period  preceding  the 
Normanic  invasion,  seem  to  show  sufficient  ground 
for  the  awakening  of  a  general  interest  between  the 
scholars  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for  the 
classical  language  and  literature  of  the  High  North. 

"C'est  du  Nord  aujourdhui  d'oti  nous  vient  la 
lumiere,''  said  Voltaire,  more  than  a  century  ago,  and 
who  will  deny  but  that  this  is  true  even  at  the  present 
day? 

G.  Browning. 
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X.— HANS  SACHS,  AS  POET  AND  EEFOBMER. 

(Read  Febniary  2Srd,  1876.) 

We  possess  not  less  than  170  entries  under  the  name 
of  Hans  Sachs  in  the  catalogue  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  yet,  like  Chaucer,  the  immortal  Hans 
Sachs  lives  more  in  seclusion  on  bookshelves  than  in 
the  consciousness  of  men's  minds.  But  poets  and 
their  works,  written  under  certain  religious,  political^ 
and  social  influences,  are  not  only  interesting  from  a 
literary  point  of  view,  hut  they  enable  us  to  obtain 
an  insight  into  the  secret  and  slowly  progressive 
development  of  humanity  at  large.  The  works  of 
art  of  past  ages  are  in  many  instances  more  reliable 
documents  from  which  to  gather  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  customs  and  manners  of  a  certain  period 
than  chronicles,  State  papers  or  biographical  notes. 
The  individual  hero,  ruler,  pope,  bishop,  king,  duke, 
knight,  or  soldier  often  represents  only  his  particular 
character,  the  influences  under  which  he  was  brought 
up,  the  impressions  which  he  was  capable  of  absorbing 
and  assimilating  with  his  own  particular  individuality ; 
but  the  poet  reflects  the  whole  inner  life  of  his  times. 
What  is  specialized  in  the  single  hero,  becomes 
generalized  in  the  poet,  who  in  a  few  lines  condenses 
the  thoughts  and  deeds  of  ages. 

With  no  nation  of  the  world  was  poetry  so  true  a 
mirror  of  the  innermost  spiritual  life  as  with  the  Teu- 
tons.   Tacitus  already  tells  us  that  the  Teutons  went  to 
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truths  in  the  garb  of  fable,  Tvas  a  custom  which  the 
Aryans  practised  on  the  Ganges,  the  Oxus,  the 
Ilissus,  the  Danube,  the  Elbe,  the  Weser  and  the 
Ehine.  "Eeinhart  the  Fox"  was  cutting,  but  it 
was  originally  written  in  a  language  only  understood  by 
the  priests,  and  did  not,  therefore,  acquire  till  a  later 
period,  when  translated  into  German,  an  influence  on 
the  masses. 

Long  before  this  the  Teutons  sought  happi- 
ness, mental  and  bodily  activity,  in  the  Crusades, 
during  which  poetry  was  not  silenced.  In  innumer- 
able  legends,  written  in  rhymes  on  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  St.  Veronica,  on  St.  Servatius,  and  St.  Anno, 
St.  Bonus  and  St.  TJlrich,  Pilate  and  St.  Brandan, 
poetry  excited  the  masses  to  wander  towards  the 
east  to  extirpate  the  unbelievers  and  to  reconquer 
the  birthplace  of  Christ.  Scarcely  had  the  grand 
tidal  wave  of  religious  fanaticism  subsided,  when,  from 
a  corner  of  the  distant  west,  a  half-forgotten  branch 
of  the  mighty  Aryan  family  inspired  the  Germans 
on  the  continent  with  new  ideas.  The  bards  of 
Wales  with  their  songs  of  the  "Eound  table''  and 
their  legends  of  Arthur,  and  of  fairies,  dwarfs,  super- 
natural potions,  enchanted  woods  and  miraculous 
springs,  giants  and  wizards,  began  to  famish  fuel 
to  the  imagination  of  poets,  inducing  better  manners 
and  fostering  the  inborn  love  and  admiration  for 
women  as  the  gentler  sex,  but,  at  the  same  time,  as  the 
completing  element  of  man's  earthly  existence.  To 
live,  to  love,  to  sigh  for  a  chosen  goddess,  to  figbt  for 
her,  to  risk  property  and  jjosition,  limbs  and  life, 
became  the  duty  of  the  chivalrous  Teutons.  We 
step  into  the  period  which  was  represented  in  Greece 
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melancholy  wretchedness.  There  are  dark-eyed  sirens, 
who  have  honey  on  their  lips  and  hatred  in  their 
hearts,  who  make  as  much  mischief  as  only  ladies 
can  make,  when  they  woo,  instead  of  being  wooed ; 
and  there  are  sad  complaints  about  the  dying  out  of 
pure  love,  and  of  knights  and  maidens  with  heroic 
feelings.  A  reaction  from  this  idealistic  poetry  of  sighs 
in  armour  took  place,  first,  in  didactic  poems,  trying 
to  put  an  end  to  mere  tournaments  and  knights  with 
swords,  spurs  and  spears ;  leading  as  this  did  to  a  kind 
of  mundane  poetry,  at  the  head  of  which  we  find 
Gottfried  of  Hohenlohe,  whose  works  are  unhappily 
lost.  But  we  possess  in  Henry  von  dem  Turlein's 
work,  written  in  not  less  than  30,000  verses, 
a  striking  specimen  of  this  glowing  poetry  suddenly 
superseded  by  religious  poems  which  preached 
humility,  forbearance,  obedience  and  self-abnegation. 
Allegories,  symbols,  mystic  incomprehensibilities, 
abounded  in  them,  and  reached  in  a  work  ^^  On  the 
sufferings  of  Christ "  (Passionale),  written  in  100,000 
verses,  the  culminating  point  of  religious  poetical 
ecstacy.  Belies  and  their  infiuences,  apparitions  and 
spectral  visions,  incredible  miracles  and  their  indubit- 
able reality,  -swayed  alike  the  poets  and  their  readers. 
Literature  is  full  of  mystic  incongruities,  and  now 
turned  suddenly  to  chivabous  attempts  to  once  more  free 
love  and  courage  from  the  clouds  of  incense,  the 
dim  light  of  candles,  and  the  monotonous  chants  of 
litanies.  A  mock  science,  fostered  by  astrologers, 
necromancers,  alchemists  and  scholastic  mountebanks, 
appeared  in  Teuton  history.  The  philosophers  read 
in  the  stars  the  fate  of  mankind;  they  pretended 
to   converse   with  the  arch-enemy   of   humanity    in 
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wealthy  idlers,  or  busy  traders  in  the  remission  of  sins ; 
or  wandering  and  begging  songsters  of  depraved  ditties, 
amusing  the  people  in  taverns  with  anecdotes  collected 
from  old  legends,  picked  up  in  the  musty  dining 
rooms  of  cloisters,  or  fetched  from  the  depths  of  damp 
crypts  and  haunted  castles.  Symbolism  prevailed,  the 
meaningless  ruled  ;  little  sacred  tricks  astonished,  and, 
above  all,  impoverished  the  masses.  Religion  became 
a  sordid  trade,  as  philosophy  with  the  sophists  of  old ; 
the  most  sacred  aspirations  of  humanity  turning  into 
curses,  so  soon  as  they  are  degraded  to  marketable 
articles.  Supernaturalism  and  sensualism  joined 
hands  to  stupify  and  demoralize  the  Teutons ;  but 
there  was  always  a  fund  of  honesty  left  in  them, — 
some  men  were  always  ready  to  heap  the  deepest  con- 
tempt on  nonsense  and  vice,  and  such  men  found  a 
willing  ear,  not  always  with  the  upper  classes,  but 
with  the  millions  of  the  people.  This  is  the  reason 
why  the  middle  classes,  the  *  burgers,'  citizens  and 
townsmen  of  Germany  have  from  time  immemorial 
played  so  prominent  a  part  in  religion,  politics,  sciences, 
and  arts,  that  they  may  be  justly  compared  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  mediaeval  Italy,  though 
it  is  now  a  known  feet  that  the  spirit  prevalent 
in  these  towns  of  Upper  Italy,  in  Florence  and 
Umbria,  was  far  more  Teutonic  than  many  Italian 
particularists  would  like  to  admit. 

Among  the  German  towns  of  the  XVth  and  XVIth 
Centuries,  Nuremberg  stood  foremost  in  artistic  and 
poetical  activity.  Whatever  happened  in  those  times  in 
which  Europe  underwent  a  new  spiritual  regeneration, 
powerfully  reacted  on  the  minds  of  the  citizens  of 
Nuremberg,  which  formed  a  centre  between  the  stream 
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pretension,  idealistic  dreams  and  matter-of-fact  realism, 
vulgar  jokes  and  earnest  strivings,  vied  with  one 
another  and  wrestled  for  the  dominion  in  Europe. 
The  people  with  their  more  advanced  ideas  were  the 
victors  in  Germany.  They  opposed  an  invincible 
power  of  mockery  to  the  hypocritical  incomprehensi- 
bilities of  the  priesthood.  The  real,  practical,  and 
sensible  triumphed  over  the  ideal,  abstract,  and  non- 
sensical ;  honest,  unequivocal  morals  over  diplomatic 
refinement  and  priestly  ambiguity.  The  old  court- 
poetry  died  away,  and  the  poets  had  to  turn  to  more 
homely  topics.  A  natural  mode  of  thinking  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  senseless  vagaries  of  Platonism. 

The  mystic  and  sophistic  scholasticism  had  to  yield  to 
a  rational  mode  of  inductive  philosophy.  Heroes  and 
saints  fell  in  value,  and  man,  with  his  natural  rights, 
was  to  take  possession  of  power.  The  hordes  of 
Egyptian,  Indian,  Persian,  Gh-eek  and  Eoman  gods  and 
goddesses  in  the  garb  of  Christian  saints  and  gods, 
began  to  make  room  for  a  purer  conception  of  God 
the  Father,  who  was  no  more  to  be  worshipped  with 
burning  incense,  as  the  Babylonians  did  and  the  Bud- 
dhists still  do.  No  more  ribald  ceremonies,  vulgar 
processions,  and  a  low,  degrading  ^culte^  borrowed 
from  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  and  the  Eoman  fes- 
tivities of  Lupercus,  the  Arcadian  Pan,  and  the  Indian 
Krishna,  were  to  be  tolerated.  The  sensational  in 
the  Christian  faith  was  to  be  superseded  by  a  worship 
based  on  pure  morals  and  strict  reason.  In  fact,  for 
the  first  time  in  man's  history  since  the  bygone 
poetical  episode  of  the  Greeks,  who  established  man 
in  his  beautiful  outer  form,  man  was  to  be  instituted 
in  his  spiritual  rights,  and  to  be  again  a  free  agent 
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the  dryness  of  a  registrar.  Keirl  Qodeke  (Dresden, 
1870)  mentions  only  three  as  written  by  Hans  Sachs, 
though  there  are  seven  of  them.  Most  of  the  MSS. 
of  Hans  Sachs  are  in  the  Town  Library  of  Zwickau, 
where  bibliophilists  will  find  the  2nd,  4th,  5th,  8th, 
12th,  13th,  and  15th  books  of  his  mast^songs,  and 
the  4th,  11th,  13th,  16th,  and  18th  book  of  his 
proverbs:  ^'Spruchgedichte;  "  the  9th  and  10th  Books 
of  his  Proverbs  are  in  the  Town  Library  at  Leipzig ; 
one  of  his  original  MS.  is  said  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
a  potter  at  Zwickau,  and  the  6th  Book  of  the 
"  Spruchgedichte,"  was,  as  late  as  1871,  still  in  the 
possession  of  Herr  0.  A.  Schulze,  a  bookseller  at 
Leipzig,  who  offered  the  copy  for  1000  Thalers  (£150). 
Under  one  of  his  portraits  we  have  the  following 
inscription : 


Zu  Niimberg  bracht  ich  fiir  manch  Gticht 
Die  auf  poetisch  seint  zngricht 

Zu  spiln,  singen  und  zu  lesen 

Von  geistlichen  und  weltlichen  Wesen, 

Doch  alles  Deutzsch  lustig  und  schon 
£s  hats  ihm  keiner  gleic  gethon. 


He  here  says  he  has  written  on  religious  and  lay 
matters,  but  always  in  German,  and  always  in  a 
meny  and  beautiful  form.  There  is  great  truth  in 
this  statement.  In  England  we  had  our  religious 
songs;  Scotland  produced  her  gloomy  ballads;  the 
Danes  and  Scandinavians  sang  love  and  murder; 
the  Italians  and  Spaniards  possessed  charming  love- 
songs  full  of  melancholy  forebodings  of  jealousy  and 
death;  but  in  Germany  there  runs  through  all  the 
poetry  of  the  people  a  vein  of  humorous  universa  lism, 
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Herwegh,  Freiligrath,  Geibel,  Mosenthal,  Halm, 
Grillparzer,  Laube,  Gutzkow,  etc.  And  these  writers 
have  not  only  the  difScnIty  to  compete  with  the 
writers  in  their  own  language,  but  with  the  classic 
writers  of  all  other  nations,  ancient  and  modem* 
But  when  a  shoemaker  quoted  and  used  Petrarch, 
Dante,  Boccaccio,  Virgil,  Homer,  Hesiod,  Seneca, 
Beroaldus,  Ambrosius  and  Boethius,  what  ought  a 
university  man  know  ?  The  spirit  of  the  shoemaker, 
Hans  Sachs,  who  died  in  1676,  is  now  the  national 
spirit  of  the  Germans, — it  is  "  Universalism  and 
Humanism." 

G.  G.  Zerffi. 
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XI.— THE  LISTENING  SLAVE  AND  THE 
FLAYING  OF  MARSYAS. 

BY   SIR   GARDNER   WILKINSON,   D.C.L.,   F.R.S. 

(Read  March  21tt,  1875.) 

The  question  has  often  been  asked  whether  the 
statue,  called  by  some  the  "  grinder,"  by  others  the 
"  listening  slave,"  represented  any  particular  per- 
sonage, or  might  be  connected  with  some  fable  of 
antiquity.  The  whole  subject,  however,  of  which 
it  formed  a  part,  has  been,  long  before  this,  before 
the  world,  on  more  than  one  ancient  monument, 
proving,  unquestionably,  that  it  represents  the 
Phrygian  slave,  sharpening  his  knife  for  flaying 
Marsyas ;  as  early  as  the  year  1820,  I  fortu- 
nately made  a  copy  of  it  from  a  sarkophagus  at  the 
well-known  Basilica  of  San  Paolo  fuori  le  mure^  near 
Rome,  which  is  given  in  the  drawing  No,  1,  accom- 
panying this  paper.  This  may  have  been  the  "  trfes 
grand  tombeau  antique  (sous  le  porche)  chargd  de 
bas-reliefs  qui  sont  mauvais  "  mentioned  by  Lalande,^ 
which  was  probably  destroyed  when  the  church  was 
burnt,  in  July,  1823. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  representation  of 

1  Italia  5, 12,  p.  341. 
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this  figure  as  part  of  the  same  subject ;  and,  some 
years  later  (in  1829),  I  met  with  another  at  Aries, 
where  it  occurs  at  one  end  of  a  sculptured  monument, 
No.  2.  A.,  the  other  end.  No.  2.  B.  bearing  the  figure 
of  Marsyas  bound  to  an  oak"  by  the  command  of 
Apollo,  who  is  present,  seated  in  a  recess  at  the  centre, 

No.  2.  a 

The  subject  is  also  found,  in  a  painting  on  a  gold 
ground,  discovered  in  1740  in  the  Hospital  of  the 
"  Mendicanti/'  at  Rome,  which  is  given  by  D'Agin- 
court;'  where  the  same  figure  of  the  slave  occurs, 
holding  his  knife,  ready  to  flay  Marsyas.  Here,  as 
in  the  same  subject,  in  the  Museo  Borbonico,  the 
youth  Olympus  intercedes  for  his  preceptor,*  and,  on 
the  cast  of  a  gem,*  Olympus  supplicates  Apollo  to 
spare  Marsyas,  who  is  already  bound  to  the  tree, 
though  the  figure  of  the  Phrygian  slave  is  omitted. 

Other  examples  of  the  same  subject,  more  or  less 
completely  represented,  may  also  be  found  on  vases 
and  various  monuments,  all  showing  it  to  be  con- 
nected with  Phrygia ;  ®  and,  on  a  vase  in  Millin^, 
Marsyas  appears  as  a  satyr  clad  in  a  leopard's  skin, 
with  his  name  MAPZYAZ  over  him ;    showing  him 


'  Here  to  an  oak ;  in  the  other  subject  (No.  1)  to  a  palm  or  date- 
tree.  ApoUodoms  (i.  4)  says,  to  a  spreading  pine,  probably  as  the 
emblem  of  Apollo's  victory,  though  that  tree  was  sacred  to  Cybele. 
Ovid.  Metam.  103.  Juvenal  only  says  of  him,  "  tristis  .  .  .  Mar- 
sya  victus"  (Sat.  ix.  2),  without  mentioning  his  being  bound. 

»  Pt.  3,  Paintings,  pi.  i.  fig.  16,  17,  18.    Ed.  Owen  Jones. 

*  Pausan.  x.  c.  30. 

*  In  my  possession. 

*  As  on  a  vase  in  the  Museo  Borbonico. 

^Millin,  Peinture  de  Vases  antiques,  vol.  i.  pi.  9,  and,  probably,  in 
vol.  ii.  pi.  36. 
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to  be  *^he  same  person  who  is  called  by  Pausanias* 
•*  SetXtfvov  Mapavcofy'  and  said  by  him  to  have  been 
pot  to  death  by  Minerva  for  having  picked  up  the 
tibiae  she  had  thrown  away.  Herodotus  also  calls 
liim  the  Silenus  Marsyas,  and  says  his  skin  ^  was 
•bown  in  the  market-place  of  Celaenee,  which  Apollo 
liad  placed  there.  He  is  supposed  in  this  character 
to  be  on  the  attendant  Cybele,  as  Silenus  was  on 
Bacchus. 

The  fable  of  Marsyas  evidently  referred  to  the 
differing  qualities  of  the  two  kinds  of  music  pro- 
.  duced  by  stringed  and  wind  instruments,  represented, 
as  these  were  respectively,  by  the  lyre  and  the 
double  pipe ;  ^®  but  its  object  was  also  intended  to 
^wam  men  against  the  impious  presumption  of  con- 
tending against  the  gods.^^ 

It  was,  therefore,  considered  a  proper  emblem,  to 
be  placed  before  them  in  the  courts  of  justice,^^  not 
only  at  the  Roman  Forum, ^'  but  in  the  provinces 
also  ;  hence,  we  find  many  paintings  on  vases  as  well 
as  other  objects,  bearing  allusion  to  the  same  fabled 
punishment  of  Marsyas.  It  was  also  recorded  on  the 
lyre    of   Apollo,  as   a    testimony  to  the  superiority 


•  Pausan.  i.  c.  24. 

*  ^lian.  Var.  Hist.  13, 21,  who  tells  a  strange  story  of  the  sound  of 
the  instrument  (the  double  pipe)  on  the  skin  of  Marsyas. 

*•  The  contest,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  confined  to 
thofle  instruments,  Apollo  having,  rather  unfairly,  added  his  voice  to 
the  tones  of  his  lyre.     Diod.  iii.  c.  58  ;  Plut.  Syrap.  vii.  p.  713. 

^*  In  short,  they  were  to  be  mindful  of  the  maxim  in  the  golden 
Terses  attributed  to  Pythagoras,  'A^avarovc  /xev  npSyra  Btovs, 

^  Marsyas  is  called  **  Causidicus  "  by  Martial,  2  Epig.  64,  8,  an 
CelaensBus,"  from  Celeene,  in  Phrygia,  10  Epig.  62,  9. 

^  Horat.  i.,  Sat.  6,  120. 


«< 
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mentioned  by  Thucydides  (5,  70)  were  "  pipers,"  not 
"flute-players";*®  the  dvXrjrns  in  Herodotus  (i.  141) 
was  also  a  piper,  who  "  piped  to  the  fish  " ;  ^^  and 
Theocritus^®  and  Bion^^  both  state  expressly  that  the 
dvXds  was  not  a  flute  (or  irXtvyuivTi^s^  which  differed 
from  the  dvXos);  and  Bion  tells  us  it  was  invented  by 
Pan,  as  the  dvXd?  was  by  Minerva,  though  Julius 
Pollux  ^^  says  it  was  invented  by  the  Libyans,  and 
called  n\d/yio9  Xdynvos^  from  being  made  of  lotos 
wood.^  It  might  be  supposed  that  Bion  alluded  to 
the  Pan  pipes,  called  by  Diodorus  (3,  57)  iroXvtedXafiop 
4jvpi^a^  which  he  says  was  invented  by  Cybele. 
Virgil,  as  we  know,  called  this  instrument  "  fistula," 
and  attributed  the  invention  to  Pan,  as  in  the 
lines — 

"  Fan  primus  calamos  cara  conjungere  plures 

Instituit     .... 

.    .     .     .    disparibus  septem  compacta  cicutis 

Fiatula.* 

£clog.  232-36. 

The  irXayuwko^,  however,  is  a  different  instrument 
from  the  Pan  pipes,  and  from  the  calamus  and 
avena^  or  shepherd's  pipe.  The  Pan  pipes  were  also 
called  avpi^e^,  and  differed  from  the  dvXoiJ^ 

"Athen.  Deipnos.  xiv.,  p.  617,  who  speaks  of  the  "avXwi^"  of 
Marsyas. 

*•  In  Matt.  xi.  17,  and  Luke  vii.  32,  it  is  rjv\rj<rafi(u  vfuv,  "  we  have 
piped  unto  you,"  a  correct  translation. 

^  Theocrit.  Id.  20,  29,  ktiv  dvX^  XoXeo)  ktjv  davaKi  Kfju  TrXaytavXo). 

'^Bion.  3,  7,  ivptv  nXayidvKov  6  Uav,  wf  dv\6v  *ABava. 

"Poll.  Onom.  iv.,  c.  2.  74,  and  Athenaeus  xiv.,  p.  618,  claim  a 
Libyan  origin  for  the  avX^r. 

''The  Zisyphus  Lotus  (lotosi,  the  Ehamnus  Nabeca  of  Forskal, 
improperly  called  Rh.  Spina  Christi :  arbor,  Sidr. ;  fructus,  NahJc. 

^*  Homer  distinguishes  the  avkhi  from  the  Svpiyyey,  II.  x.  13. 
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It  is  well  known  that  the  tibicB  consisted  of  two 
tubes  of  the  same  length,  generally  joined  together 
at  the  mouth-piece,  one  called  tibia  dextra^  the  other 
tibia  sinistra  ;  the  left  one  giving  the  base,  the  right 
one  the  treble  notes ;  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
of  the  double  pipe  (Zumnidrah,  made  of  reed,  canna), 
in  modem  Egypt,  handed  down  from  the  time  of 
the  Pharaohs.  This  instrument  is  of  ruder  construc- 
tion and  materials  than  the  ancient  one,  which, 
originally  made  of  a  shin  bone,  was,  subsequently,  often 
of  ivory  or  bronze,  or  of  lotos,  box,  or  other  hard 
wood,  or  of  bone,  sometimes  bound  or  cased  with 
silver  or  brass.^  Though  so  common  in  diflferent 
countries,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  it  was 
seldom  made  with  the  wind-bag,  which,  though  long 
used  in  southern  Italy,  is  scarcely  known  by  the  modern 
Egyptians.  The  continuous  droning  sound,  how- 
ever, of  the  Zumindrah  is  frequently  obtained  by 
means  of  a  long  joint  added  to  the  end  of  the  left- 
hand  tube,  when  required  by  the  performer. 

The  double  pipe  was  supposed  to  have  come, 
originally,  to  Greece  and  Rome,  from  Asia,  and  the 
names  Phrygian  and  Lydian  were  hence  applied  to 
it,  though  this  last  reference  might  as  well  signify 
Etruscan,  the  Etruscans  having  been  looked  on  by 
many  as  a  Lydian  colony  ;  it  was  certainly  a  favourite 
instrument  in  their  country,  where  the  '^subulo'' 
(tibicen)  so  frequently  appears  in  their  tombs  and  in 

»  Horat.  A.  Poet.  202, 

Tibia,  non  ut  nimc,  oriohalco  yincta»  tubnqae 
^mula. 
See  ante,  p.  267. 

VOL.  XI.  V 
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their  sepulchral  paintings.^  That  it  came  to  be 
generally  accepted  as  a  Phrygian  and  Lydian  instru- 
ment, is  a  notion  confirmed  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
who  says^^  "  Marsyas  invented  the  mixed  Phry- 
gian and  mixed  Lydian  harmony."  The  Berecyn- 
tian  ccmrn^  called  also  tibia^  differed  from  the 
usual  UhicB^  in  having  one  straight  and  one  curved 
tube.  Athenceus'^^  tells  us  that  horns  and  trumpets 
{^idpara  KM  aaXiTLf^es)  vfere  invented  by  the  "Tyrrheni" 
(Etruscans) ;   the   "  avpi^r^a  /eai  avKov  "  by  Marsyas ; 

*•  The  Piper  or  **  Tibicen,"  who  plajed  the  double  pipe,  was  called 
"  Subulo,"  whence  the  Italian  "  ZuflTolo ; "  and,  from  this  double 
pipe  (of  Soman  times)  that  of  the  modem  Egyptians,  called  "  Zum^ 
marah  has  been  borrowed ;  the  sound  of  which  bears  some  resemblance, 
at  a  short  distance,  to  the  bag-pipes.  One  pipe  gives  the  base,  the 
other  the  tenor  (which  is  also  the  case  with  the  Spanish  castanets). 
The  analogy  of  the  Latin  **  Subulo  "  and  the  Arabic  Zummer,  or  8um» 
mer  (to  play  the  double  pipe)  is  evident,  h  being  changed  to  m,  and  I 
into  r,  as  is  usual.  The  subject  of  the  "  Subulo  *'  is  common  on 
Etruscan  paintings  and  sculptures,  as  well  as  on  those  of  Greece  and 
Kome.  The  '*  Subulo"  often  wore  the  ^o/>/3cta,  as  may  be  seen  on 
Etruscan  paintings  and  at  Herculaneum,  where  one  of  the  paintings 
exhibits  a  man  playing  in  this  way,  accompanied  by  a  lyre  and  the 
voice.  (Mus.  Borbon.  ix.  pi.  29.)  The  double  pipe  occurs  sometimes 
in  the  hands  of  women,  but  generally  of  Bacchantes.  (Campana, 
Antiche  Opere  in  Plastica.    Tav.  xxxvii.,  xlviii.,  etc.) 

^  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.,  p.  307. 

»Ovid.  Fast,  iv.,  86, 

.    .    .     "inflexo  Berecynthia  tibia  comu 

Flabit." 

Horat.  i.,  Od.  19,  13, 

**  Cum  Berecynthio 

Cornu  tympana." 

The  "  BerecynthisB  tibiae"  are  mentioned  also  by  him,  3  Od.  19,  18, 

and  4  Od.,  1,  22,— 

"  LyrsDque  et  Berecynthis 

Delectabere  tibiae, 

Mixtis  carminibus,  non  sine  fistula." 

^'  Athen.  Deipnos.  iv.,  p.  184. 
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fit|  in  speaking  of  the  contest  of  Marsyas,  he  main- 
iVDS  that  he  played  upon  the  ^'av\ovs^''  or  double 
plpe.^  Julius  Pollux,  indeed,  mentions  a  Tyrrhene 
fljo^*^  though  it  was  of  a  different  kind,  being  a  single 
of  brass  or  bronze,  blown  into  at  the  lower  end, 
giving  forth  but  a  feeble  sound. 
^The  tibice  were  always  considered  of  barbarian 
yet,  in  spite  of  the  conflicting  merits  of  the 
and  the  double  pipe,  the  former,  as  Horace  says,^^ 
the  latter  barbarian  (the  lyre  connected  with 
worship  of  Apollo,  the  tibia  with  that  of  Cybele), 
were  constantly  played  together  by  both  Greeks 
Romans.  This  was  also  the  custom  of  the  ancient 
itians,  as  of  the  Jews  and  other  people ;  hence, 
lyre  (kinoar)  and  the  double  pipe  (dgab)  (mis- 
ited  in  Genesis  iv.  21,  "  harp  and  organ,"  were 
)ked  up  as  the  representation  of  the  two  distinct 
flkinds  of  music,  viz.,  of  stringed  and  wind  instruments. 
In  the  Bible,  the  double  pipe  is  generally 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  the  dgdb  or  augab 
(333J  or  hS)VX  ^^^  ^^  Daniel  iii.  5,  by  the  sympho- 
•wi  (rP^IDDID),  in  our  translation,  "  psaltery,"  clearly 
*  double  instrument,  from  the  Greek  Sv/Kfxavla.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Targum,  the  dgdb  was  also  called 
^iba  (t*n*QM) ;  in  Syriac,  "  anbuba^''  whence  the 
'Mime  in  Horace,  a^ibubaiit^^  for  a  class  of  profligate 
^omen  sarcastically  designated  by  him  "  Collegia,"  this 

"Athcn.  Deipnos.  xiv.,  p.  616,  and,  it  appears  to  be  always  the 
^^le  pipe  when  figured  in  his  hand,  as  in  jMonum.  Ined.  of  Borne, 
!*•  37,  and  elsewhere.   8e«  alsoDiod.  3,  67  ;  Plut.  Sympos.  vii.,  p. 

"  Onom.  4. 9.  70. 

"Horat.  Epod.  9,  8. 

"  Horat.  i.  Sat.  2,  1. 

u  2 
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name  (ambubaice)  having  been  evidently  derived  from 
the  instrument  upon  which  they  played. 

It  is,  however,  often  seen  in  the  hands  of  more 
modest  performers  than  the  "  anibvhaice^'  or  "  suhu- 
lones^'  the  latter  of  whom,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
accounts  given  by  Macrobius'*  of  the  "  Subulonis  im- 
pudica  et  praetextata  verba  jacentis,"  were  frequently 
as  depraved  as  the  airibubaice. 

I  will  only  add  that,  if  the  two  subjects,  the  copies 
of  which  accompany  this  paper,  and  which  clearly 
establish  the  oflBice  and  character  of  the  "  Listening 
Slave,"  should  not  have  been  noticed  by  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  it  will  be  very  gratifying  to  me 
to  have  made  mention  of  them.  T  shall  also  con- 
gratulate myself  in  being  able  to  add  these  few 
remarks,  which  a  long  continuance  of  ill  health  has, 
till  now,  prevented  me  from  writing,  and  the  im- 
perfect nature  of  which  I  must,  therefore,  beg  the 
Society,  indulgently,  to  excuse. 

Gardner  Wilkinson. 

Brynfield  House, 
March  9th,  1875. 

^  Maorob.  Saturn.  Arg.  Lib.  2* 
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The  following  notes  on  the  preceding  paper,  by 
Mr.  Vaux,  have  been  added  at  the  request  of  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson. 

In  looking  up  the  story  of  Marsyas  in  connection 
with  this  paper,  I  found  in  the  valuable  work  of  the 
Comte  de  Clarac  many  other  representations  of  this 
satyr  as  existing  in  the  collections  of  the  Villas 
Pamphili,  Albani,  and  Borghese,  at  Rome;  but,  in 
some  of  these,  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted,  whether 
the  so-called  Marsyas  is  not  rather  a  Silenus. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  more  certain  and 
remarkable  specimens,  but  there  are,  probably,  others 
that  I  have  not  detected. 

Clarac  iii.,  p.  306.  1139  A,  Marsyas,  in  Greek  marble. 

(Vill.  Pamph). 
■  1139  B.  Ditto,  in  Carrara  marble  (Vill.  Al- 
bani). 

1140*,  Marsyas  tied  to  the  tree  (Louvre,  from 

the  Borghese  collection),  in  Pentelic  mar- 
ble, and  very  perfect 

Large  sarkophagus  at  the  Louvre,  PI.  123. 

1141,  in  the  Tribune  at  Florence. 

The  last  is  UArrotino,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  re- 
presentations of  this  myth.  The  head  here  is  without 
the  usual  cap,  and  strikes  me  as  a  restoration.  As 
the  actual  provenance  of  ancient  works  of  art  is 
always  a  matter  of  interest,  it  is  worth  while  to 
add  that,  in  the  archives  of  the  museum  at 
Florence,  it  is  recorded  that,  in  1586,  the  Grand 
Duke  Francis  I.  bought  of  Virgilius  Orsini  a  statue^ 
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called  "  Marsyas  flayed,"  and  that,  according  to 
Vasari,  the  sculptor  Verrocchio  was  employed  to 
restore  some  parts  of  this  subject  which  had  been 
lost,  for  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.  It  is  further  pro- 
bable (judging  from  groups  referring  to  it,  preserved 
on  diflferent  sarkophagi)  that  this  statue  was  one  of  a 
series,  in  honour  of  Apollo's  victory  over  Marsyas, 
intended  for  the  pediment  of  a  temple ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  statue 
noticed  by  Vasari  was  either  L'Jrrotino  or  one  of 
such  a  group,  in  which  it  would  take  a  prominent 
place. 

The  sarkophagus  at  the  Louvre  (Clarac,  PI.  113)  is 
by  far  the  most  complete,  in  that  it  exhibits  at  least 
twenty  figures,  all  apparently  in  good  preservation; 
most  of  these  figures  are  standing  or  sitting,  in 
expectation  of  the  triumph  of  Apollo,  and  the  pun- 
ishment of  Marsyas.  On  it  may  be  recognised  three 
Scythians,  one  seated  on  the  ground  near  Apollo,  the 
other  on  his  knees,  sharpening  his  knife,  while  a 
third  is  fastening  to  the  pine-tree  the  ropes  with 
which  Marsyas  is  about  to  be  bound.  Near  Apollo  are 
five  Muses,  and  to  his  left, Diana  and  Mercury;  Marsyas 
is  in  front,  humble,  with  head  bowed  down.  Another 
similar  scene  is  described  by  Winckelmann  (Mons. 
Tned.  No.  42).  The  drawing  of  this  last  is  very  bad,  but 
the  subject  can  easily  be  recognised.  Probably 
both  these  monuments  are  ancient  copies  of  one 
original. 

Other  smaller  sculptures  of  the  same  class  are 
in  Clarac  iii.  307,  1142.  Apollo  and  Marsyas  (Mus. 
Dresd^in  Le  Plat's  Augusteum,  PI.  83);  here  Marsyas 
has  the  feet  of  a  Pan. 
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gentle  and   educated  ears,  and,  at   the  same  time, 
admitted  of  the  accompaniment  of  the  voice. 

But  the  higher  instrument  did  not  at  once  succeed, 
and,  among  the  uneducated  and  ruder  populations, 
the  pipe  long  retained  its  hold.  Thus,  we  find  in 
BoBotia,  this  less  perfect  instrument  especially  popular, 
although  (according  to  the  tradition)  Amphion  had 
played  on  the  lyre  so  exquisitely  that  even  the  stones 
in  the  walls  of  Thebes  danced  to  his  stmins.^* 

As  the  pipe  was  the  especial  pleasure  of  the  Boeo- 
tians, so  was  the  lyre  of  the  polished  Athenians;  indeed, 
it  was,  perhaps,  enough  that  the  Boeotians  liked  the 
tibia  for  the  Athenians  to  despise  and  ridicule  its  tones. 
On  the  same  principle  the  Comic  poets  quizzed  the 
Theban  pipe,  inflated  cheeks  and  staring  eyes  of 
the  players.  On  the  other  hand,  Pericles,  as  the  up* 
holder  of  good  old  customs,  tried  hard  to  persuade 
Alcibiades,  then  the  young  leader  of  fashion,  to  learn 
the  pipe  of  Antigenides,  whom  Plutarch,  Aulus  Gel- 
lius,  and  Apuleius  note  as  the  great  player  of  that  day. 
Aristotle,  however,  remarks  that,  if  it  be  true  that  Mi- 
nerva accidentally  invented  it,  she,  no  doubt,  soon  threw 
it  away  in  disgust.  About  the  year  01.  LXXX. 
Melanippides  placed  the  story  of  Marsyas  on  the 
stage,  and  his  drama  was  well  received  by  the  popu- 
lace; but,  as  a  subject  of  art,  it  was,  probably,  not 
accepted  earlier  than  Polygnotus,  for  had  this  been 
so,  we  should  have  expected  that  when  he  painted 
in  the  liesche  at  Delphi  the  vengeance  of  the  Moenads 
on  Thamyris,  he  would  also  have  added  that  of 
Apollo  on  Marsyas. 


I 


I  '**Horet.,  Movit  Amphion  lapides  canendo.    3.  Od.  11.  2,  and  Art. 

Poet.  V.  395. 
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'  In  the  relief  from  San  Paolo,  I  think  the  figure 

idimd  the  Phrygian  slave  really  indicates  Apollo, 

rAo  is  standing  with  his  instrument  (here,  it  would 

ItciDy  the  cithara  and  not  the  lyre)  reversed^  agree- 

with  the  description  in  Apollodorus.^^     He  is 

ting  to  it  with  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand, 

ps,  as  an  additional  mark  of  derision,  as  much 

to  say,  Apollo  can  play  any  way,  with  his  lyre 

or  in  any  other  position;  or,  it  may  be  as 

indication  of  the  nature  of  the  recent  contest.     Tn 

case,  what  appears,  from  the  mutilated  state  of 

stone,  to  be  only  a  straight  line  leading  up  to  the 

^MQded  part  of  the  cithara,  must  be  taken  as  repre- 

[:aeBtiDg  the  cords  of  the  instrument.     This  relief  has 

?fcen  noticed  by  Heeren  (who  has  given  also  a  very 

;}oor  plate    of  it)  in  an  article  in  Welcker's  Zeit- 

:*luift,  Getting.  1828 ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  he  has 

ttiiBed     the    purport    of  the    cithara    or  lyre,   as 

Ib  &ncies  Apollo  is  holding  in  his  hand  a  shop- 

ferd's  staff.    I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  though 

I  have  written  to  Rome  for  this  purpose,  whether,  in 

the  destruction    by  fire  of  the  church,    this    relief 

^   destroyed     also:     I     should    rather     suspect, 

't  is  still  to    be   found    in    the   great   storehouse 

of  the  Vatican. 

The  following  description,  from  the  Imagines  of 
^hilostratus,  is  so  curious  and  bears  so  nearly  on  the 
^hject  which  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  has  dealt  with, 

"This  I  take  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  Apollodorus  i. 
*  *'  ^i  Kpia€oi)Tj  yivofi€VT]s  rrjv  KiBdpav  arpf^as  fjy<opi(€To  6  * AttoWodv^ 
'^'fovrh  vouiv  fKfXivaf  rov  Mapavav,  etc.  (See  last  page  for  passage 
^m  Philoetratus.) 
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that  I  append  it  here.  I  have  omitted  some  sen* 
tences  that  seemed  to  me  irrelevant,  and  I  have 
added  a  translation,  which  must  he  considered  as 
giving  the  spirit  of  the  original  rather  than  as  a 
minutely  accurate  version: 

KaOriprjTaL  o  ipv^^  fikewei  yovv  a7roXQ>Xof  ^£97  Sia  ^uveatp 
&p  Treiacrai^  xal  vorara  St)  avXtjcat  irerrloTevKep^  ovk  €9 
Kcupov  €9  TOP  TfJ9  A7JT0V9  OpaowafuvoSj  epptmral  re  avr^ 
6  avXjos  arifios^  firf  avkSiv  ere  ....  lau  9ra- 
peoTfjKC  fiev  T^  irlrvif  dif>  ^9  Kpe/jLoaOriaeaOcu  oiBe^  ravrtfp 
eavrov  Karahucaaafievos  Siktiv,  aatco9  SeSapdai,  xnropkenet 
he  es  rov  fiapfiapov  rdurov  rrjv  cucfirjv  TrJ9  fiayaipa^ 
irapaKovwfjLCvov  es  dvrov'  opqs  yap  irov^  ins  cU  fiev  x^^P^^ 
e9  rrjv  oKovrfv  axrr^  Ktu  rov  a^pov'  avafikenei  Se  es  rov 
Mapavavy  yXavKi&v  r<o  o^^oX/ioi,  xal  KOfirjv  riva  Siavurras 
arfpiav  re  kcli  avx/iSarav,  3%  he  eiri  rfjs  irapeias  epevOos^ 
ifMv&vrof^  otfuii.  .  .  .  .  'O  he  ^AiroWoDv  y^pairrai 
huLvanawov  eavrov  eiri  irerpas  nvos'  17  "kupa  he  ev  dpurrepa 
Keifievf)^  en  wXrirrercu  inro  rfjs  x^^P^^  '^^  \aias^  efiTnirrovofjs 
^pfffuums  Kol  hiov  hia'^aXkov<rfj9,  *^Opa  he  teal  pfOvfiov  ro 
rov  Oeov  lihosy  teal  fieiiidfui  eiravOovv  r^  irpoawTrtp*  ^  re  yeip 
ri  he^ia  ewiKeirai  r^  Koknip^  irpfms  ^we)(pvaa  ro  wk^/crpoVy 
learappaOvfiovfievri  xnro  rov  es  rrp/  vitctjv  ^ai/>oin'Of. 

"  The  Phrygian  is  cast  down.  He  looks  as  already 
all  but  destroyed,  from  the  knowledge  of  what  he 
is  about  to  undergo.  Surely  he  has  now  discerned 
that  he  has  played  on  the  ^tibice'  for  the  last  time, 
having  dared  audaciously  and  out  of  season,  to 
contend  with  the  son  of  Latona.  The  *  tibiae'  no 
longer  his  pride,  he  has  cast  aside,  as  one  who  could 
no  longer  play  upon  them He  is  stand- 
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Igby  the  side  of  the  pine-tree,  from  which  he  knows 
iiwill  be  suspended,  having,  as  it  were,  decreed  for 
i^Bself  the  judgment,  to  have  his  skin  flayed  off. 
irely  he  glances  at  this  barbarian,  who  is  sharpen- 
Ae  edge  of  his  knife.  You  may  see,  too,  how  his 
Inds  (the  barbarian's)  are  (as  it  were)  intent  upon 
whetstone  and  the  steel ;  and  how  he  is  looking 
to  Marsyas,  glaring  terribly  with  his  eyes,  and 
up  his  rough  and  squalid  hair.  And  the 
upon  his  cheek  is  that  of  one,  I  think,  about 
commit  a  murder.  ....  And  Apollo,  him- 
pC-is  also  depicted  reposing  himself  for  a  while  on 
l^iock,  while  his  lyre,  lying  to  the  left,  is  still 
Mehed  by  his  left  hand,  falling  as  this  does  gently 
HI  it,  and  just  evoking  the  sound  of  its  chords. 

Ton  may  see,  also,  here,  the  form  of  the  god  en 
wfiigee^  and  a  sweet  smile,  blooming  as  it  were,  over 
b  whole  face.  His  right  hand  rests  upon  his  bosom, 
ind  gently  embraces  the  plectrum  in  an  attitude  of 
ttteleae  rejoicing  over  the  victory  he  had  achieved." — 
(Philortr.  Jun.  Imag.  2.,  p.  7.  Ed.  Kayser.  Turici.  4°. 
1844.) 
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XII.— ON  RUSSIAN  PROVERBS,  AS  ILLUS- 
TRATING RUSSIAN  MANNERS  AND 
CUSTOMS. 

BY   THE    EEV.   J.    LONG. 
(Bead  May  26th,  1876.) 

That  Proverbs  are  deserving  the  attention  of  a  literary 
society  is  a  truth  now  generally  admitted ;  they  ex- 
press the  law  written  on  the  heart,  they  are  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  the  masses,  the  coins  of  antiquity ;  they 
picture  out  \he  juventm  mundi  or  youth  of  the  world, 
they  preserve  the  memory  of  events  and  usages  which 
would  otherwise  have  perished  for  ever ;  the  hoar  of 
ages  is  on  them.  Isaac  D' Israeli,  in  his  ^  Curiosities  of 
Literature,^  has  well  said,  "  Proverbs  existed  before 
books,  they  give  a  deep  insight  into  domestic  life,  and, 
although  they  are  no  longer  the  ornaments  of  conver- 
sation, they  have  not  ceased  to  be  the  treasure  of. 
Thought,'' — and  this  in  spite  of  Lord  Chesterfield's 
denunciation  of  them  as  vulgar. 

A  residence  of  30  years  in  India  impressed  me 
deeply  with  the  utiUty 'of  Proverbs  as  instmments  for 
conveying  instruction  to  youth  and  adults,  and  a  two 
years'  residence  in  Russia  made  me  acquainted  with 
the  rich  treasures  of  this  kind  deposited  in  that  coun- 
try, from  which  I  have  brought  25,000,  which  I  am 
utilising,  along  with  Oriental  Proverbs,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  book  to  illustrate  Scripture  by  oriental 
emblems  and  proverbs,  a  subject  so  interesting  to  the 
young  and  the  masses. 
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RUSSIAN    PROVERBS    LITTLE   KNOWN. 

Russian  proverbs,  though  perhaps  the  richest 
in  Europe  in  originality  and  wit,  exceeding  in  this 
respect  the  Spanish,  are  little  known.  Bohn  ignores 
them,  so  does  IVench ;  and  Kelly,  in  his  *  Proverbs  of 
all  Nations,"  does  not  quote  even  one.  What  would 
Erasmus  not  have  given  had  he  had  access  to  such  a 
storehouse ! 

The  reason  mainly  is  that  Eussian  proverbs,  like  the 
Russian  people  themselves,  are  strangers  to  Europe ; 
— two  of  Europe^s  greatest  events,  the  Crusades  and 
the  Reformation,  had  no  effect  on  Russia — Russian 
Proverbs  are  buried  in  a  language  one  of  the  most 
difficult  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  the  difficulty  of  trans- 
lating proverbs  generally,  arising  from  their  love  of 
rhythm  and  alliteration,  is  peculiarly  great  in  the 
Russian,  for  the  Russians,  as  semi-orientals,  are  a 
very  poetic  people,  and  express  their  proverbs  in  a 
metrical  form. 

I  believe  I  have  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to 
publish  a  translation  of  select  Russian  proverbs  in 
Calcutta,  in  1868.  Mr.  Ralston,  in  the  *  Quarterly 
Review '  for  October,  1875,  has  given  an  admirable 
article  on  the  subject. 

As  the  Russians  are  becoming  our  neighbours  in 
Asia,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  be  acquainted  with 
their  Proverbs  as  an  index  to  their  national  mind. 

RUSSIAN    WORKS   ON    PROVERBS. 

No  people  have  more  diligently  investigated  their 
folk  lore  and  proverbs  than  the  Russians.  Peter  the 
Great  valued  them,  and  the  great  Empress  Catherine 
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herself  compiled  a  selection  of  Eussian  proverbs, 
remarking  that  "they  point  sense  and  strengthen 
speech.'  Foremost  among  Proverbioligists  are  Dr. 
Dahl,  of  Moscow,  who  published  in  1862  a  classified 
collection  of  more  than  25,000  Eussian  proverbs,  and 
proverbial  sayings;  and  Snegiref,  who  has,  in  1831-4,  in 
four  volumes,  the  ^  Eussians  in  their  Proverbs,'  written 
a  most  interesting  analysis  and  disquisition  on  the 
origin,  antiquity,  and  signification  of  these  coins  of 
the  people,  in  relation  to  anthropology,  history,  with 
parallel  ones  from  European  proverbs. 

Dahl,  in  his  great  Eussian  dictionary,  has  set  an  ex- 
ample worthy  of  imitation  in  other  languages,  viz,, 
illustrating  the  words  by  quotations  from  proverbs, 
not  like  Dr.  Johnson  from  books.  He  has  well  said, 
to  know  Eussian  proverbs  is  to  know  the  Eussian 
language,  and  a  nation's  proverbs  form  its  popular 
code  of  laws. 

ORIGIN    OF    RUSSIAN    PROVERBS. 

The  connection  of  Eussia  with  Constantinople 
and  its  Greek  form  of  Christianity,  has  introduced 
many  Greek  proverbs  into  Eussia,  as  it  has  many 
letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  into  the  Eussian 
Alphabet. 

The  majority  of  Eussian  proverbs  originated  during 
the  rule  of  the  Tdtds  in  Eussia,  when  the  sacred 
fire  of  knowledge  was  transmitted  from  father  to  son 
in  the  form  of  proverbs  and  short  sentences ;  in  the 
cold  of  winter,  called  mother  dear,  the  people  assem- 
bled round  the  stove  and  kept  up  the  memories  of 
proverbs. 

The  influence  of  the  Normans  and    Germans   in 
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*^  Knock  out  his  eye  who  remembers  byegones. 
Bury  it  as  a  stone  in  water,  only  bubbles  at  the  top." 

They  were  hospitable  to  strangers  —  reverencing 
religion — kind, 

"  A  kind  word  is  better  than  a  pie." 

On  the  other  hand  the  Poles,  though  a  kindred 
Slav  race,  arc  viewed  with  no  kindly  eye  by  the 
Eussians  ;  as  the  former  were  their  conquerors,  and  en- 
deavoured to  impose  on  them  the  Latin  language  and 
Komish  rites. 

"  When  God  made  the  world  he  sent  the  Poles 
some  reason  and  the  feet  of  a  gnat,  but  even  this  little 
was  taken  away  by  the  women." 

"  A  Pole  tells  lies  even  in  his  old  age." 

The  Polish  women  are  very  beautiful,  and  strongly 
anti-Eussian,  hence  the  saying, 

"We  are  not  in  Poland,  where  the  women  are 
stronger  than  the  men." 

RUSSIAN    PROVERBS    ON    THE    PEOPLE. 

While  Eussian  history,  as  presented  to  Europe,  is 
chiefly  occupied  with  the  Czars,  nobles,  and  wars  foreign 
and  domestic,  the  Eussian  people  have  been  to  a  great 
degree  ignored ;  less  was  known  of  them  in  Europe 
than  of  the  Hindus — their  country  was  far,  there  was 
a  difficult  language  to  master,  and  a  hostile  climate  to 
encounter ;  but  matters  are  altering.  Petersburg  is 
now  only  three  days  from  London,  and  the  multiplica- 
tion of  books  oil  Eussia  shows  an  increasing  interest 
in  the  country ;  while  the  Turkish  question  is  leading 
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to  full  liberty  for  the  trampled-down  Slavs  of  the 
Danubian  Provinces.  To  know  something,  however, 
abont  the  Russian  people,  you  must  not  go  merely  to 
the  pages  of  the  historian,  you  must  seek  them  in  their 
homes  and  in  their  proverbs,  which  express  the  salt, 
sense,  and  wit  of  the  multitude.  In  the  long  winter 
evenings  of  Russia  proverbs  and  pictures  are  never 
failing  sources  of  amusement  to  the  men  wrapped  in 
sheepskins,  congregated  round  the  stove  or  stretched 
on  a  bench.  The  rural  population  do  not  view  things 
through  French,  English,  or  German  spectacles,  but 
regard  them  from  their  own  Slav  standpoint.  The 
foreign  and  French  innovations  of  Peter  the  Great  and 
Catherine  are  seen  only  in  the  saloons  of  the  upper 
classes,  who,  having  been  civilised  superficially,  have 
too  often  become  demoralised,  but  these  innovations 
have  not  stirred  the  depths  beneath,  though  they  have 
produced  in  the  upper  ten  thousand  a  servile  imitation 
of  strangers  with  a  disregard  of  the  historical,  political, 
and  religious  antecedents  of  the  nation. 

Russian  literature  is  very  rich  on  subjects  relating 
to  folk  lore  and  peasant  life,  which  Tourgeneuf,  the 
Walter  Scott  of  Russia,  has  dramatised.  Krilof, 
eflfected  by  his  fables  greater  social  reforms  in  Eussia 
than  Dickens  has  accomplished  in  England ;  there  is 
an  excellent  translation  of  Krilof  by  Mr.  Ralston ;  but 
we  require  translations  also  of  the  fables  of  Dimitrief 
and  Khimnitzer. 

The  peasant  of  Russia,  like  the  peasant  of  India, 
is  little  ruffled  by  the  waves  of  politics  which  play 
over  his  head.  A  strong  reverence  for  God  and  trust 
in  his  Providence,  a  love  to  relations  and  country, 
to  "  holy  Russia,"  as  it  is  called ;  above  all,  to  the 
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Czar  as  the  embodiment  of  authority,  are  marked 
features;  the  peasants  are  redolent  of  patriarchal 
times. 

A  good-humoured,  witty  sarcasm  marks  them. 

How  expresssive  are  the  following  I 

"  Pray  to  God,  but  keep  rowing  to  the  shore.'* 
**  Dreams  are  dreadful,  but  God  is  merciful.'* 

Having  to  make  a  selection  out  of  25,000  Bussian 
proverbs  in  my  collection,  I  shall  dwell  on  groups,  or 
those  chiefly  which  are  characteristic  or  peculiar 
to  the  Eussian  people,  simply  referring  to  a  few  on 
morals. 

RUSSIAN    PROVERBS   ON    MORALS. 

There  are  some  500  proverbs  relating  to  drinking 
and  drunkenness. 

Drinking  is  the  bane  of  the  Bussian  peasants ; 
they  often  drink  for  the  pleasure  of  mere  intoxication, 
and  not  for  sociality. 

**  Drink  at  table,  not  behind  a  pillar." 

The  soldiers  who  are  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the 
peasantry  carry  those  drinking  habits  with  them. 

^^  The  soldier  finds  a  place  neither  in.  Paradise  nor 
hell,  for  Paradise  he  is  too  outrageous,  and  in  hell  he 
would  worry  the  devils  with  drinking." 

Of  great  talkers  and  little  doers : 

"Dog,  why  do  you  bark?  —  to  frighten  the  wolf 
away  ?  but,  dog,  your  tail  is  between  your  legs.  Oh  I 
Pm  afraid  of  the  wolf."^ 

^  The  Bengalis  have  a  corresponding  one,— In  talk  a  tiger,  in  act  a 
lizard. 
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On  the  danger  of  bad  company. 

"•'The   wolf  asked  the   goat  to  dinner,   the  goat 
Bspectfally  declined,"  i.e.^  he  was  invited  to  be  eaten. 

On  caution  in  bad  company. 

"  If  acquainted  with  a  bear,  keep  hold  of  the  axe." 

On  building  castles  in  the  air. 

*'  Sis  thoughts  are  oyer  the  mountains,  but  death 
i  behind  his  shoulder." 

On  trust  in  God. 

**  With  God  go  over  the  sea.^     Without  Gtod  go 
lot  over  the  threshold." 

On  women  and  marriage  the  Bussians  have  more 
lum  500  proverbs,  some  of  which  are  very  racy. 

*^  The  hop  searches  for  a  pole  to  rest  on,  and  a 
fonnggirl  for  a  young  man." 

On  caution  in  marriage. 

"  Choose  a  wife  by  the  ear  rather  than  the  eye," 
t.«.,  have  regard  rather  to  her  character  than  her  looks. 

"  When  you  walk,  pray  once. 
When  you  go  to  sea,  pray  twice. 
When  you  go  to  be  married,  pray  three  times." 

*'  A  wife  is  not  a  slipper,  or  a  glove,  or  a  saddle, 
'which  you  can  remove  when  you  like." 

"  A  wife  is  not  a  guitar,  which,  when  you  have 
played  on,  you  can  hang  against  the  wall." 

Habits  are  not  easily  altered. 

'  "Rie  Russians  are  an  inland  people,  hence  that  dread  of  the  un- 
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"  Feed  the  wolf  as  often  as  you  like,  still  he  will 
look  to  the  forest." 

Hospitality  was  a  boon,  as  the  gue^st  served  as  a 
walking  newspaper. 

^'  A  guest  has  not  to  thank  the  host,  but  the  host 
the  guest." 

THE    PECULIARITIES    OF    RUSSIAN    PROVERBS. 

Lord  Bacon  has  truly  said,  "  The  genius,  wit,  and 
spirit  of  a  nation  are  discovered  in  its  proverbs."  The 
Russian  proverbs  not  only  show  this,  but  they  also  il- 
lustrate many  points  in  local  natural  history,  peculiar 
usages,  superstitions.  There  are  more  proverbs  in 
Russian  on  God,  the  devil,  and  the  church  than  in  any 
other  language. 

One  is  struck  in  travelling  in  Russia  at  the  reckless 
regard  for  the  future,  in  the  way  the  forests  are  being 
cut  down,  but  the  peasant  answers  you  in  the  proverb : 

"  It  will  last  our  time — if  after  us  no  grass  grows, 
what  matters  it  to  us  ?  " 

The  usurers  in  Russia,  as  in  India,  are  sources  of 
great  evil. 

**  In  the  other  world  usurers  have  to  count  red-hot 
coins  with  bare  hands." 

Priests  and  monks  in  Russia,  as  in  Europe  in  the 
middle  ages,  come  in  for  the  lash. 

"  You  are  bom,  baptised,  married,  buried,  but  for 
all  you  must  fee  the  priest." 

"Hell  is  occupied  by  priests,  clerks,  and  unjust 
judges." 

"  Buy  not  a  gypsey's  horse.  ^ 
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^*  Marry  not  a  priest's  daughter." 
^'  The  mook  has  the  beard  of  an  apostle ;  but  the 
moustache  of  a  devil/' 

Judges  were  notoriously  corrupt,  quite  in  the  style 
of  JeflBries. 

"  Fear  not  the  law,  but  the  judge." 

"  A  judge  is  like  a  carpenter,  what  he  wants  he 
carves." 

"  Go  before  God  with  Justice, 
Before  the  judge  with  money." 

The  Tchinovnik,  or  Eussian  official,  is  known  for  his 
oppression  and  bribery. 

^^  To  defend  yourself  against  a  thief,  take  a  stick, 
To  defend  yourself  against  a  Tchinovnik,  a  rouble," 

"  The  Tchinovniks  have  a  good  portion  in  the  other 
world. 
They  are  directly  promoted  to  be  devils." 

"  The  Tchinovnik  only  takes  up  his  pen. 
The  peasants  pray  and  birds  tremble." 

PROVERBS    ILLUSTRATING   OPINION. 

The  Russian  proverbs  are  specially  sarcastic  on 
women. 

In  these  days  of  the  advocacy  of  women's  rights  and 
sufiBrage,  the  subject  does  not  find  much  favour  in 
Eussia,  except  among  a  few  women  in  the  upper  strata. 
The  Russian  proverbs  recognise  the  distinct  sphere  of 
man  and  woman. 

^'  If  you  be  a  cock,  crow, 

If  a  hen,  lay  eggs." 
^*  Do  not  trust  the  wind  in  the  fields. 

Nor  a  woman  with  too  much  liberty*" 
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And  yet  they  recognise  the  power  of  woman^s 
influence.  There  is  a  popular  but  mistaken  idea  in 
England,  that  the  women  of  India  are  slaves ;  I  have^ 
however,  myself  often  witnessed  in  India,  that  much 
of  the  Christian  influence  over  the  men  is  nullified 
by  the  power  the  female  has  in  the  domestic  hearth 
when  she  stoops  to  conquer.  The  Russians  say,  on 
this  head, 

"  The  wife,  without  beating  the  husband,  rules  him 
by  her  temper." 

"  The  husband  is  the  head  of  the  house.  The  wife 
is  its  soul." 

"  Having  a  good  wife  and  rich  cabbage  soup  ; 
other  things  seek  not." 

Celibacy  is  not  much  esteemed  by  the  people. 

"A  man  without  a  wife  is  like  a  man  in  winter 
without  a  fur  bonnet." 

"  A  bachelor  is  a  goose  without  water." 
"  The  cuckoo  complains  because  she  has  no  nest. 
It  is  a  nuisance  to  go  alone  even  to  be  drowned.'* 

A  man  under  female  control,  or  what  the  Germans 
call  under  the  slipper,  is  thus  described. 

'^  A  crab  is  not  a  fish  among  fishes, 
A  bat  is  not  a  bird  among  birds, 
So  a  hen-pecked  husband  is  not  a  man  among  men.'^ 

SLAV    RACE,    ITS  FUTURE SEMI-ORIENTAL. 

The  recent  revolutions  in  Turkey  and  Central  Asia  are 
lifting  the  curtain  on  a  great  drama,  in  which  the  Slav 
race,  80,000,000  in  number,  will  have  to  take  a  leading 
part.  While  the  Latin  race,  as  represented  by  France, 
Spain,  and  Portugal  is  on  the  decline,  a  new  and  bril- 
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future  is  opening  out  to  the  Slavs,  provided  it  is 
marred   by    the    old    bane,    too    great    extent 
territory  and  the  spirit  of  anarchy.     The  Slavs 
Turkey  and   of  Austria  have,  however,  a  corn- 
interest  arising  from  race,   religion,   and    lan- 
and  leading  them  to  sympathise  with  Bussia, 
federal  head.     They  have  successfully  struggled 
the   deadening  influences   of    German    cen- 
Lon,  and  have  vindicated  for  themselves  their 
^ter  as  a  semi-oriental  race,  and  as  a  bridge  over 
golph  between  the  east  and  west ;  while  having 
unity  amid  variety,  and  agreement  with  other  Euro- 
which  indicates  their  having  come  from  a  com- 
\WBa  Aryan  stock,  yet  their  proverbs  have  a  distinct 
nientalring. 

Bossian  proverbs,  as  coins,  may  hereafter  throw 
%ht  on  the  origin  and  migration  of  the  Aryan  race  from 
ftrir  plateau  in  Central  Asia.  Proverbs,  like  myths, 
^Ues,  language,  stone  remains,  are  clues  to  guide  us  in 
«^  labyrinths  of  early  days* 

■  Die  term  tchelohetz^  or  presenting  a  petition,  signifies 
'^'iking  the  ground  with  the  forehead,  the  position  in 
'^iich  petitions  were  presented,  and,  like  the  prostra- 
^^^  in  prayer,  indicates  that  spirit  of  reverence  which 
^^y  be  seen  in  the  meanest  cab  driver  in  St.  Peters- 
J*'^,  who,  in  passing  a  church  even  on  the  coldest  day, 
^  Bure  to  take  off  his  hat  out  of  respect,  hence  the 
^^verb : 

**The  wife  should  reverence  the  husband  as  the 
^088  on  the  steeple,  but  the  husband  must  respect  the 
^rfe  as  a  chimney  in  a  bath,"  «>.,  in  the  Russian  vapour 
'^th,  owing  to  the  damp,  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
^imney  catching  fire. 
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Yet  the  Russians  seem  agreed  to  split  the  differenoe 
as  to  the  relative  position  of  man  and  wife,  for  while 

"  The  husband  is  father  of  his  wife ; " 

On  the  other  hand, 

*^  The  wife  is  the  crown  of  her  husband. 
The  husband  is  the  head  of  the  family, 
The  wife  is  the  soul." 

Another  proverb,  however,  adds  something  not  so 
fatherly. 

"Beat  your  wife  before  dinner,  and  again  before 
supper." 

The  love  of  symbols  is  to  be  seen  everjrwhere  in 
the  Proverbs  as  well  as  on  the  brilliant  shop  fronts  of 
Moscow. 

In  Russian  proverbs  may  be  found  traces  of  pagan 
worship  which  the  old  Slavs  paid  to  trees^  forests, 
wood  sprites,  etc. 

BUSSIAN    PROVEBBS SEMI-OBIENTAL. 

The  love  of  word  painting,  quaint  illustrations, 
humorous  allegories,  and  emblems,  is  conspicuous  in 
Russia,  mixed  with  a  quiet  vein  of  sarcasm  like  that 
in  the  picture  in  which  the  Russians  describe  John 
Bull  in  his  top  boots,  a  big  man  living  in  a  very 
small  island,  where  he  has  no  room  to  turn ;  or  in 
the  one  with  the  Emperor  Nicholas's  portrait  on  a 
lamp  shade,  an  obstacle  to  enlightenment. 

Maidens  were  secluded  until  the  days  of  Peter  the 
Great.  Modesty  was  the  maiden's  necklace,  not  to 
be  shown  to  vulgar  eyes ;  the  women  were  veiled,  and 
it  was  only  Peter's  despotism  which  forced  the  nobles 
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pC  MoBOOW  to  bring  their  wives  and  daughters  into 
pdilio. 

>    *'  Birds  in  cages  and  maidens  in  the  terem  or  upper 

f  chambers. 

^       A  visible  girl  is  of  copper,  an  invisible  of  silver." 

Shir  Ali,  the  Ruler  of  Afghanistan,  when  he  visited 
Mayo  in  the   Punjab   and  saw   the  array   of 
kdies  assembled  there,  so  far  fix)m  being  struck 
it,  said  the  English  are  like  my  countrymen,  they 
their  prettiest  women  at  home. 
The  widows  come  in  for  their  share  of  odium,  the 
Slavs  of  Bussia  used  to  bum  them  with  their 
husbands,  —  beware  of  the   widow  is  still 
maxim. 

^He  has  not  seen  misfortime  who  has  not  married 

Jfomg  widow." 

''  It  is  mawkish  to  remain  a  maid, 

It  is  laborious  to  be  a  wife. 

To  be  a  widow  is  to  be  ducked  in  water." 

And  yet  they  say, 

"He  who  throws  even  a  splinter  to  cover  a  widow's 
kouse  will  be  protected  by  God." 

Fatalism  was  held  very  strongly ;  the  Hindus  say 
^  destiny  is  marked  in  lines  on  our  forehead. 

Any  one  who  has  been  in  Russia  knows  what 
*  tehas  means ;  you  order  a  thing,  the  servant  says 
^t  is  ready,  but  that  means  two  hours  hence. 

"The  Russian  is  clever,  but  always  too  late." 

The  proverbs  generally  take  a  metrical  form,  as 
Mr.  Ealston  states,  "  To  this  day,  '  to  speak  in  verse,' 
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IB  an  expression  used  to  signify  a  speaker's  wisdom , 
the  language  of  their  tales  is  a  modulated  and  cadenoed 
prose." 

RUSSIANS   AND    FOREIGNERS. 

The  Russian  people  are  very  hospitable  to  strangers, 
but  they  are  jealous  of  them,  and  nothing  but  the  iron 
will  of  a  Peter  the  Great  could  have  introduced  the 
foreign  element  into  Bussia.  While  the  Greeks  styled 
foreigners  barbarians,  and  the  Hindus  called  them 
mlecha  or  unclean,  the  Eussians,  applying  to  them- 
selves the  title  of  Slavs  or  the  speakers,  gave  to 
foreigners  the  name  nyemetz  or  the  dumb  people ; 
an  epithet  particularly  applicable  to  the  Germans, 
whom  the  Russians  detest  from  race,  temperament,  and 
religious  antagonism,  as  well  as  from  their  being  used 
as  the  instruments  of  landlord  and  government  oppres- 
sion, the  tools  of  despotism  and  worshippers  of  the 
almighty  dollar.  Germans  monopolise  some  of  the 
best  offices  in  the  State,  and  are  the  chief  apothe- 
caries, bakers,  etc.,  of 'the  colintryj  hence  they  are 
called  ^^  sausage  makers :  "  the  fraternity  of  German 
tailors,  also,  is  very  numerous. 

"The  German  may  be  a  good  fellow,  but  it  is 
better  to  bang  him." 

The  anarchy  innate  in  the  Slav  race  led  the 
Russians  at  an  early  period  to  choose  a  foreign  ruler, 
Rurik  the  Norman;  but  for  a  long  period  since  the 
German  element  has  been  prominent  in  the  State. 

The  Wends  were  a  Slav  race,  occupying  Branden- 
berg,  Silesia,  Pomerania,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the 
Elbe,  but  the  Germans  so  oppressed  them,  destroying 
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independence  and  language,  that  the  term  Slav 

alaye  became  synonymous,  hence  the  Slav  and 

were  as  hostile  as  the  Saxon  and  Celt. 

The    Gypseys^   some    400,000    in  Eussia,   found, 

the  Jews  all  over  Russia,  and  of  equally  filthy, 

leiing,  and  cheating  habits,  [they  are,  however,  the 

ringers  in  the  Moscow  sidoons,]  come  in,  also, 

censure. 

^  A  gypsey  once  in  his  life  tells  the  truth,  but  then 

npents  of  so  doing." 

^A  gypsey    cannot    live   a   single    day    without 

"Where  a  Jew  could  not  go  the  gypsey  crept." 
llie  French  are  thus  referred  to, 

"Napoleon  was  not  scorched,  but  he  left  Moscow.'' 
"A  frightened  Frenchman  runs  away  from  even  a 
goat." 

"A  Frenchman's  legs  are  thin,  his  soul  little,  he  is 
*4le  as  the  wind." 

The  Jew,  so  cheating  and  dirty  in  Russia,  is  not  a 
^▼ourite. 

**  A  tamed  wolf,  a  baptized  Jew,  and  a  reconciled 
^my  are  equal  in  value." 

''  When  you  baptize  a  Jew,  keep  him  under  water ; " 
^'  drown  him  or  he  will  turn  renegade. 

^  the  modem  Greeks  they  say — 
'*  A  Oreek  tells  the  truth  once  a  year." 
*  One  Jew  is  equal  in  cheating  to  two  Greeks, 

One  Ghreek  to  two  Armenians." 
**  A  Eussian  can  be  cheated  only  by  a  gipsey,  a 

P^*^y  by  a  Jew,  a  Jew  by  a  Greek,  and  a  Greek  by 

^^  devil." 
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Of  the  Tatas,  the  oppressors  of  Eussia,  after  the 
fashion  of  Goths  and  Vandals,  for  three  centuries,  it  is 
said, — 

"  A  Tatd  has  no  soul,  only  a  little  vapour." 

^'  A  Tata  is  bom  a  pig,  therefore  he  does  not  eat 

pork." 

"  The  Pope  of  Eome  and  the  Khan  of  the  Crimea 

are  the  two  additional  misfortunes  of  Eussia." 

The  Tatas,  though  they  destroyed  so  many  monu- 
ments of  ancient  civilisation  as  well  as  Eussian  records, 
yet  altered  very  little  its  language  or  its  proverbs. 

The  Armenians,  the  great  bankers  and  traders,  come 
in  for  their  share : 

"  Out  of  two  cauldrons  in  which  the  Jews  were 
boiled,  the  devil  has  shaped  one  Armenian." 

Landlordism,  in  the  English  or  feudal  sense,  was 
utterly  unknown  to  the  Slavs  or  Orientals ;  wherever 
there  was  a  landlord,  he  simply  held  a  beneficiary 
interest.  The  Eussians,  like  the  Hindus,  held  the 
land  in  common  with  chiefs  who  were  elected.  Here 
are  some  of  their  Proverbs  on  landlords : 

**  The  landlord's  court  has  a  wide  entrance,  but  a 
narrow  exit ;  "  i.e.^  it  is  easy  to  get  in  his  debt,  difficult 
to  get  out  of  it. 

"  The  kindness  of  the  landlord  is  as  fleeting  as  dew." 
"  Even  in  hell  the  peasant  will  have  to  serve  the 
landlord,  for,  while  the  latter  is  boiling  in  a  cauldron, 
the  former  will  have  to  put  wood  under  it." 
^^  Praise  not  the  crop  until  it  is  stacked.'* 
'^  Praise  not  the  landlord  until  he  is  in  the  coffin." 
^'  By  birth  a  landlord,  by  deeds  a  Jew. 
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"  God  made  the  peasant,  but  the  devil  begat  the 
landlord." 

"  Should  a  peasant  become  a  landlord,  he  will  flay 
the  peasants." 

The  Bengalis  have  respecting  their  zemindars,  or 
landlords,  a  proverb — 

^^  The  love  which  the  Mussulman  has  to  his  fowl," 

I.  e.,  he  fattens  it  in  order  to  devour  it, 

"  The  landlord  has  to  the  peasant." 

"  The  Dissenters,  or  Kaskolniks,  of  Kussia  are  very 
numerous,  some  15,000,000,  and  many  are  very  bitter 
against  the  National  Church. 

"  He  who  fears  God  does  not  go  to  church." 
Some  are  like  the  English  Quakers,  and  say, 

"  The  Church  is  not  in  beams  but  in  ribs." 
"  Songs  and  dances  are  Satan's  daughters.' ' 

The  beard  is  held  in  high  veneration  by  them. 

"  Without  a  beard  no  admission  to  paradise." 
To  shave  destroys  the  image  of  God." 

Tea,  coflfee,  tobacco,  and  potatoes  are  denounced  by 
Dissenters  as  "  the  ruin  of  soul  and  body." 

"  Who  smokes  drives  away  the  Holy  Spirit." 
"  Thunder  slays  the  coffee  drinker." 
"  Tea,  the  Chinese  arrow,  has  pierced  the  Bussian 
heart." 

"  The  smoker  is  brother  to  a  dog." 

By  some  sectaries  in  Eussia  tobacco  is  denounced 
as  a  sin  on  the  principle  of  the  text,  "  Not  that  which 
goeth  into  the  mouth  defileth  a  man,  but  that  which 
oomoth  out  of  the  mouth." 
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But  in  spite  of  this,  tea  is  so  popular  in  Bussia  that 
the  common  term  for  drink  money  is  na  chaij  tea- 
money. 

With  ''  Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth  "  compare 
"  With  seven  nurses  the  child  loses  his  eyes." 

What  the  hearth  or  fireside  is,  to  the  English,  the 
stove  or  petch  is  to  the  Eussian;  as,  on  it,  it  is 
the  privilege  of  the  old  women  to  sleep,  it  is  called 
second  mother,  on  which  is  to  be  found  the  warmth 
of  summer-tide. 

"  Hold  by  an  old  friend  but  a  new  house." 

Caste  feeling  is  less  strong  in  Bussia  than  in 
Germany  or  England : 

"  The  poor  may  wear  a  coat  of  sheepskin,  but  he 
has  a  human  heart." 

Uutil  overshadowed  by  the  autocracy  of  the  Tsars, 
Bussia  was  a  freer  country  than  France,  as  is  shown 
in  the  history  of  Novogorod ;  *  feudalism  never  took 
root,  and  when  Peter  the  GFreat  introduced  the  English 
law  of  primogeniture  it  was  never  popular. 

Though  the  Bussian  people  are  so  democratic  in 
feeling,  yet  this  is  combined  with  the  principle  of  fra- 
ternity, equality,  great  loyalty,  and  reverence  to  the 
Tsar,*  respecting  whom  there  are  more  than  100  pro- 
verbs. 

'*  Our  souls  are  God's,  our  body  the  Tsar's." 

*  See  *  Quarterly  Keview,'  October,  1862. 

*  The  Tsar  represented  in  the  dark  days  of  Russia  the  centre  of 
unity,  as  against  the  lawlessness,  brought  in  by  the  Tartar  rule  of 
three  centuries. 
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"  The  Tsar  is  not  fire,  but  approaching  him  you 
will  be  singed." 

"  The  ears  do  not  grow  higher  than  the  forehead/' 
t.  e.^  you  cannot  rival  the  Tsar.^ 

**  Without  the  Tsar  the  earth  is  a  widow." 

The  joint  family  system,  an  oflGahoot  of  patriarchal 
times,  in  which  all  the  relations  of  a  family  lived 
under  one  roof  and  shared  the  inheritance,  was  an 
institution  common  to  India  and  Bussia ;  yet  this  joint 
family  system  often  led  to  much  dissension,  as  they 
themselves  admit  ^^two  bears  cannot  live  in  one 
den." 

"  Sisters-in-law  are  nettles." 

*^  She  grumbles  like  a  mother-in-law." 

Of  a  wife  in  the  house  of  her  husband's  relations,  it 
is  stated — 

"  The  father-in-law  grumbles  at  her. 
The  mother-in-law  abuses  her, 
The  brother-in-law  mocks  her, 
The  sister-in-law  does  her  mischief. 
The  husband  is  jealous." 

"  In  a  wood  I  met  a  bear,  in  my  house  the  step- 
mother." 

^^  She  combs  him  as  the  stepmother  combs  her  step- 
son," i.  e.y  tears  his  hair  out. 

The  Mir,  or  village  commune,  which,  along  with  the 
autocracy,  was  a  great  conservative  power  in  Russia, 
has  survived  the   desolations   of    the  Tdtds;   it  has 

^  An  expression  used  by  the  nobles  to  show  they  had  no  ideas  of 
rivalry. 
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lived  through  the  griiiding  days  of  serfdom,  and  the 
feudal  system  fostered  by  the  Tsars,  and  has  come 
down  with  the  hoar  df. 3000  years  on  it;  indeed, 
from  the  period  when  ^e  ancestors  of  the  Engliah  and 
Russians  lived  together  on  the  plains  of  Central  Asia, 
it  has  been  the  base  of  thei)*  social  development  * 

"  The  Commune  is  the  surging  wave.'' 

"  The  neck  and  shoulders  of  the  Commune  are 
broad  and  it  will  carry  all." 

"  A  thread  of  the  Commune  becomes  a  shirt  for  the 
naked." 

^^  The  Commune  sighs  and  the  rock  is  rent 
asunder." 

The  limits  I  have  assigned  to  this  paper  have 
been  reached;  I  hope  at  a  future  time  to  take  up 
the  subject  of  the  affinities  between  Bussian  and 
Indian  Proverbs. 
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ON  THE  SEALS  OF  KING  HENET  THE 
ND,  AND  OF  HIS  SON  l^HE  SO-CALLED 
RT  THE  THIRD. 


BY  WALIEB  DE  GRAY  BiBCH,  Hofi.  Librarian. 

(Read  June  28th,  1876.) 

contemplation   of    the   seals  which  have   been 
ed  by  the  earlier  Sovereigns  of  England  in 
Royal  Charters,  affords  to  antiquarian  culture 
amount  of  curious  material  for  study,  reflec- 
and   research.     This   study   is  not  limited  by 
mere  view  of  the  art.  which  has  been  expended 
the   designs  of  the   seals ; — although,   ad'  the 
number  of  seals  of  sovereigns,  because  they 
of  sovereigns  whose  dates  are  known,  inherently 
a  very    simple   means   of  having  their  true 
elicited,  these  objects  of  antiquity  help  us  in  no 
ignificant  degree  to  determine  the  date  of  similar 
Workmanship  such  as  sculptures,  costume,  armour, 
IDostrations,    and    other    remains  not   easily   to    be 
[referred  to  exact  epochs  without  some  such  aid  as 
tbese  royal  seals  so  readily  offer  to  our  investigation. 
;But,  in  addition  to  this  valuable  property  which  they 
'*Wmprehend,  we  are  bound,  as  we  progress    in  our 
'Searches,  to  take  into  consideration  all  recorded  his- 
'  torical  events  that  are  found  to  bear  u])on  the  seals ; 
•nd  the  natural  result  of  this  is,   that  we  are  fre- 
^iwntly  enabled,  during  the  course  of  our  investiga- 
tions, to  throw  fresh  lights  upon  passages  of  history 
^t  have  hitherto  only  been  obscurely,  imperfectly^ 
%  it  may  be,  incorrectly  illustrated. 

VOL.  XI.  Y 
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As  an  example  of  new  lights  which  the  study  of 
Early  English  Eoyal  Seals  has  thus  cast  upon 
our  History  (elucidations,  as  it  were,  of  facts  which 
have  escaped  the  keen  research  of  every  one 
of  our  illustrious  band  of  historians  and  chro- 
niclers for  upwards  of  seven  hundred  years),  an 
examination  into  the  history  of  the  seal  of  Mathildis, 
or  Maud,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  King  Henry  I. 
(generally  known  as  the  Empress  Maud,  or  Mathildis 
Imperatiix),  from  the  fact  of  her  marriage  with  the 
Emperor  Henry  V.  of  Germany),  has  resulted  in 
my  being  fortunately  enabled  to  demonstrate  that 
Royal  Lady's  undisputed  right  to  a  place  in  all 
tables  or  schemes  of  Sovereigns  of  England ;  never- 
theless it  is,  I  believe,  a  very  remarkable  fact  that 
her  position  with  regard  to  the  throne  of  England 
should  have  been  so  long,  so  universally,  and  so 
persistently  ignored  by  all  those  whose  fancy  has 
led  them  to  accept  facts  at  second  hand,  or  from 
peri*unctory  inquiries  into  the  sources  of  our  national 
history  rather  than  from  careful  step  by  step  pursuit 
of  truth  through  historical  tracks  which,  like  in- 
distinct paths  in  the  primsBval  forest,  often  lead  th(> 
wanderer  into  situations  which  at  the  outset  could 
not  have  been  foreseen.  In  a  paper  on  this  subject 
which  I  prepared  last  year,  and  which  is  now  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  the  British  Jrchaologicat 
Association^  I  have  fully  explained  my  views  of  the 
propriety  of  inserting  the  name  of  Mathildis  or  Maud 
as  Queen  of  England  into  the  History  Tables  under 
the  date  of  1141-1143;  and  as  this  position  has 
never  as  yet  been  impugned,  we  may  take  it  that 
it  is  right  in  the  main  ;  and  I  have  shown  that^  until 
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the  liberation  of  King  Stephen  from  his  imprison- 
ment at  Bristol,  as  a  sequel  to  the  battle  at  Win- 
chester in  1143  (so  disastrous  to  the  prospects  of 
Mathildis),  she  held  her  position  as  queen,  most 
probably  at  London,  and  haying  in  all  likelihood 
obtained  possession  or  procured  the  suppression  of 
the  great  seal  of  Stephen,  she  appointed  in  turn  no 
less  than  three  chancellors,  thereby  indicating  in  a 
clear  and  practical  way  the  absolute  control  she 
possessed,  as  well  over  the  chancery  of  England  as 
over  the  great  seal  of  the  Kingdom  in  the  keeping 
of  that  officer.  At  this  time,  without  question, 
Stephen's  great  seal,  like  his  sovereignty,  was  either 
lost,  or  fallen  into  the  power  of  his  enemies,  while 
that  of  the  Empress,  as  existing  specimens  prove, 
was  the  only  one  endowed  with  regal  authority  and 
in  the  enjoyment  of  sovereign  currency  throughout 
the  realm  of  England. 

Now,  I  Lave  introduced  this  apparent  digression 
in  this  place  to  point  to  the  importance  of  the 
study  of  historical  seals,  for  my  claim  to  the  restora- 
tion of  this  queen's  name  is  not  due  so  much  to  my 
researches  as  it  is  to  the  unaccountable  oversights 
of  others.  And  I  am  in  like  manner  impelled  to-day 
by  the  necessity  of  overpowering  evidence  which 
will  be  laid  before  you,  to  insist  upon  the  restoration 
of  another  royal  name  into  the  Regal  Fasti  of  our 
Monarchs,  namely,  that  of  King  Henry,  Junior,  the 
son  of  Henry  IT,  a  crowned  King  of  England,  whose 
name  has  hitherto  been  passed  over  unrecorded  as 
a  king. 

Before,  however,  proceeding  with  this  interesting 
division  of  my  subject  I  shall  speak  of  Henty  II. 

Y  2 
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and  his  seals.  Let  us  first  run  over  the  important 
dates  of  his  life.  He  was,  as  we  know,  the  son  of 
the  Empress  Mathildis,  de  jure^  and  some  time  de  facto^ 
Queen  of  England.  He  had,  too,  the  true  Royal 
Saxon  blood  in  his  veins  as  is  easily  seen  by  the 
following  pedigree  tracing  his  descent,  on  his  Im- 
perial mother's  side  from  Maud,  wife  of  Henry  I, 
and  daughter  of  King  Malcolm  of  Scotland  whose 
wife  Margaret  was  the  granddaughter  of  Edmund 
Ironside : — 

Edmund  Iron8ide= 


Edward 


^Targaret  =King  Malcolm  of  Scotland. 


Maud  or  Mathildis =King  Henry  I.  of  England. 


Mathildis  or  Maud,  Empress,  ==  Geoffrey  Count  of  Anjou 


„  I 

Henry  II.  King  of  Euglaud==Eleanor  of  Aquitaine. 


King  Henry,  Junior. 

He  was  bom  at  Mans  in  Normandy  in  the  year 
1133,  and  knighted  at  Carlisle  in  1148.  In  1149  he 
acquired  the  Duchy  of  Normandy  from  King  Stephen 
of  England.  On  the  death  of  his  father  GeoflErey  in 
1151  he  became  in  addition,  by  hereditary  succession^ 
Coimt  of  Anjou,  Comes  Andegavoium  or  Comes  Ande- 
gavitB.     To  these  titles  his  maiiiage  with  the  Princess 
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Eleanor  or  Alianora  of  Aquitaine  in  1152  added  a 
third,  that  of  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  Dux  Aquitanorum  or 
Dux  Aquitanice.  The  death  of  the  successful  usurper 
Stephen,  who  left  no  issue  behind  him  to  perpetuate 
the  schismatic  succession  to  the  throne,  left  Eng- 
land, on  the  25th  day  of  October,  1154,  without  a 
sovereign.  The  rightful  heir  was,  without  dispute, 
the  Empress  Mathildis,  who  had  already  for  a  short 
time,  as  I  have  said,  possessed  the  power.  And 
Henry  her  son  had  no  other  pretensions  to  the  crown 
during  her  lifetime,  than  the  convention  with  Stephen 
which  had  been  ratified  by  the  •  peers  of  each  party, 
and  the  general  assent  of  the  people  which  they  mani- 
fested at  his  coronation.  This  ceremony  of  coronation 
was  performed  on  Sunday,  the  19th  day  of  December, 
1154,  eighty-five  days  oi  interregnum  having  elapsed 
from  the  decease  of  his  predecessor.  From  this  date 
therefore  we  must  calculate  the  commencement  of 
Henry  ll.'s  reign,  and  from  this  day  the  beginning  of 
his  regnal  years.  Several  chroniclers,  and  notably 
Henry  of  Huntingdon,  record  the  details  of  the  King's 
movements  from  the  death  of  Stephen  to  his  corona- 
tion, but  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  their  statements 
h^re.  By  his  accession  to  the  throne  the  county  of 
Aujou  passed  into  the  dominion  of  England,  and  so 
remained  until  Philip  Augustus,  King  of  the  French, 
wrested  it  in  12()3  from  the  hands  of  King  John. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  the  seals  themselves.  The  seal 
Henry  employed  as  Duke  of  Normandy,  before  his 
acrossiou  to  the  throne,  is  not  very  unlike  the  ordinary 
type  of  English  and  French  equestrian  seals  of  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  There  are  two  frag- 
mentary impressions  in  the  original  wax,  in  the  de- 
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partment  of  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum, 
numbered  XXXV.  19.  n.,  a  detached  seal;  and 
Harley  Charter  84.  c.  3.  The  charters  of  this  duko 
being  very  rare,  I  have  taken  care  to  have  it  trans- 
cribed here  for  future  comparison.  It  is  a  confirma- 
tiou  by  the  Duke  of  the  foundation  of  the  Cistercian 
abbey  of  St.  Mary,  at  Bitlesden  in  Buckinghamshire, 
by  Emaldus  de  Bosco. 

Harley  Charter,  84.  C.  3. 
[Parchment  Label.] 

• 

.  Henricus  .  dux  Norm  .  et  Aqui?  .  et  Comes  And  . 
Omnibus  Archiepiscopis .  Episcopis  .  Comitibus  .  Baronibos  . 
Justiciariis  .  Vicecomitibus  .  et  Omnibus  Amicis  .  et  fideli- 
bus  suis  Normannicis  .  et  Anglis  salutem  .  Sciatis  me  con- 
cessisse  .  et  confirmasse  donationem  illam  quam  Ernaldas 
de  Bosco  fecit  deo  et  Monachis  de  ordine  cisterciensi  de 
^lanerio  de  Betlesdena  cum  omnibus  append iciis  suis  r^  Ad 
fundandam  ibidem   abbatiam   ordinis   Cisterciensis   .  et  de 
tribus  carrucatis  terre  in  Sigeresham  que  vocatur  Marie- 
land  r^    et   quicquid   ad    eas   pertinet  .  et    totam    terram 
de  Witefeld  et  de  Dodeford  et  quicquid  ad  illas  pertinet  . 
et  totam  terram  de  Westcote  et  terram  Osberti  de  Wanci  . 
et    Willelmi     de    Bolebec  .  Scilicet    Blacaham     et    quic- 
quid   ad    illas    pertinet    .    et     confirmo    omnia    ilia   que 
eis  in  elemosina     data  sunt  vel   que   ipsi  mercati   sunt  . 
Quare   firmiter    precipio    quod    supradicti    Monachi    pre- 
dictas    terras    bene    et   in   pace    et    libere    et    quiete  et 
honorifice    teneant  et   habeant  in   perpetuam    elemosinam 
in  bosco  .  et  piano  .  in  pratis  .  et  pascuis  .  et  omnibus 
aliis  rebus  et  locis   .  cum   omnibus   libertatibus  et  liberia 
consuetudinibus    eisdem    terris   pertinentibus    .    sicut    alie 
ecclesie  ejusdem  ordinis  sive  in  anglia  Sive  in  Normanniaf' 
melius  et  liberius   tenent  .  et  volo  et  firmiter  precipio  ut 
sint   quiete   de   sciris   .   et   do   hundretis   .    et   placitis   et 
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«querelis  .  et  occasionibas  .  et  aaxiliis  •  et  operationibus  « 
et  murdris  .  et  denegeld  .  et  omnibus  aliis  geldis  .  et 
hidagiis  .  et  omnibus  consuetudinibus  corone  mee  perti- 
nentibus  .  Et  precipio  quod  Monachi  qui  ibidem  deo  ser- 
viunt  bene  et  in  pace  libere  et  quiete  teneant  .  quietas  et 
solutas  omni  seculari  servitio  .  Ne  aliquando  aliquis  inde 
requirat  consuetudinem  ullam  .  Testibus  .  Boberto  Comite 
legecestrensi  .  Emaldo  de  bosco  .  Gisleberto  de  Laceio  • 
Hugone  de  Pir^  .  Wigano  de  Walengef  [ord]  .  Boberto  de 
Juvineio  .  Godefrido  de  quatremar  .  Herveo  Marescallo  . 
Apud  legecestriam. 

Endorsed : — "  Confirmatio  .  ducis  .  Henrici  " 

"  de  Bytlesden  " 
"  pour  un  Chefio  de  Bytlesden/' 

The  seal,  as  far  as  may  be  gathered  jGrom  the  two 
imperfect  fragments  which  alone  I  have  been  able 
to  examine,  shows  a  figure  of  the  duke  in  a  hauberk 
of  chain  or  ring  mail,  mounted  on  a  war  horse 
turned  to  the  right,  whose  trappings  consist  of  saddle, 
saddle-cloth,  stirrup,  and  girths.  On  the  reverse  of 
this  seal  the  figure  of  the  King  is  repeated,  also  in 
a  hauberk  of  mail,  holding  a  shield,  and  armed  with 
a  plain  goad  or  prick  spur,  mounted  on  a  horse  to 
the  right,  caparisoned  with  a  peytrel,  or  breast  band, 
saddle,  saddle-cloth,  girths,  and  stirrups.  The  word  . . . 
OEACIA  . .  .  alone  remains  of  the  titular  inscription 
set  forth  upon  the  seal.  I  do  not  find  this  particular 
seal  type  has  ever  been  engraved.  Sandford,  whose 
Genealogical  History  cannot  be  too  highly  praised, 
gives  an  illustration  of  a  seal  of  Duke  Henry,  which 
varies  a  little  in  unimportant  ways  from  this  British 
Museum  type.     This  author  gives  the  legend  thus  : 

^HENRICUS  ;    DUX   :  NORMANORVM   i 
ET    :  COMES  ;    ANDEGAVORVM 
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After  the  duke's  accession  to  the  throne  we- find : — 
1.  A  seal  of  King  Henry  so  closely  resembling 
the  seals  of  Stephen  and  Henry  I.,  in  style,  design, 
and  treatment  of  work  that  to  it  must  be  ascribed 
the  first  place,  although  there  is  not,  as  far  as  my 
research  goes,  a  single  instance  of  its  appension  to 
any  charter  which  would  afford  a  clue  to  its  date. 
This  type  was  first  brought  to  light  by  the  late  Mr- 
Doubleday,  whose  perambulations  throughout  Eng- 
land in  search  of  seals  led  to  the  collection  of  a  vast 
number  of  the  specimens  of  these  ancient  art  reUcs. 
But  unfortunately  he  omitted,  or  I  should  say,  failed 
to  perceive  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  record  of  the 
documents  or  of  the  locality  from  whence  he  obtained 
his  casts.  On  the  obverse  is  the  king  with  royal 
robes,  bordered  and  embroidered  cloak,  open  crown 
of  three  fleurs-de-lys  with  two  hanging  straps  or 
fastenings  depending  from  it  at  the  ears.  In  his 
right  hand  he  holds  a  broad  sword,  in  his  left  a 
wand  or  orb  surmounted  by  a  cross  and  an  eagle  or 
a  dove,  the  emblems  of  strength  or  of  peace.  He 
is  seated  on  a  cushioned  and  carved  throne,  which 
has  no  backpiece,  but  is  adorned  with  panels  and 
small  arches  or  arcades  of  moulding,  his  feet  resting 
on  a  footboard  similarly  ornamental.     The  legend  is, 


♦ 


*  HENRICVSojoDEI  o^o  q ojo  rex 

ANGLORVM. 

The  reverse  of  this  seal  shews  us  the  figure  of  the 
King  habited  in  a  coif,  hauberk,  and  chausses  of  mail 
armour,  of  rings  interlaced  strongly  together.  He 
has  on  his  head  a  conical  helmet  with  nasale  or  facial 
projection^  round  his  neck  a  strap,  eyed  or  ringed 
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into  the  inner  surface  of  his  oval  sliield  which  he 
holds  in  his  left  hand  hy  tho  guige  or  enarme.  In 
his  right  hand  he  holds  a  long  and  broad  sword  erect, 
the  point  upwards  towards  his  head,  the  blade  deeply 
channelled.  The  horse  is  caparisoned  with  a  saddle 
and  saddle-cloth,  a  poytrail  and  globose  pendent 
ornaments  which  are  so  well  marked  on  the  seals  of 
antecedent  kings.  The  remainder  of  its  harness 
consists  of  bridle,  reins,  and  bearing  bit  or  curb. 
The  legend  is, 

*  HEN5t:DEI:GRA    DVX:  NORM M  : 

ET  :  AQVIT  :  ET  :  COM  :  AN  DEa 

The  diameter  of  this  seal  is  three  inches  and  a 
half. 

2.  The  seal,  which  is  by  far  the  most  common  of  the 
two  established  types  of  this  King's  seals,  and  not  alto- 
gether unlike  the  first  seal  of  the  succeeding  monarch 
Kichard  I.,  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  one  already 
described,  and  although  it  contains  the  same  details, 
and  is  undoubtedly  intended  for  a  copy  of  the  first 
matrix,  yet  has  been  treated  in  a  stiflfer  and  so  to 
speak  less  original  way.  The  pendent  earpieces  are 
wanting  in  the  obverse,  the  legend  of  which  is  : — 

*  HENRIOVS  :  DEI  :  GRATIA  :  REX 

ANGLORVM  : 

The  reverse  equally  bears  the  same  details  as  the 
preceding  type,  but  here  too  the  treatment  is  very  poor 
and  constrained,  and  the  general  look  very  meagre, 
while  the  whole  bears  the  impress  of  a  Byzantine  art 
gradually  sinking  lower  and  lower  into  its  inartistic 
depths,  before  the  new  life  about  to  be  infused  into  it 
by  the  vitality  of  the  Gothic  element  had  been  applied 
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to  it.  There  is  one  peculiarity  very  noticeable  in  this 
seal,  it  is  the  fraying  or  orfrey  of  the  saddle  cloth 
which  is  absent  from  the  ai'chetype  already  described. 
The  legend  is : — 

^  HENRICVS:DVX:NORMANNOpr:ET 
AQVITANOpr :  ET  :  COMES  :  ANDEGAVOP:. 

The  diameter  of  this  type  is  three  inches  and  five 
eighths. 

There  are  no  less  than  nineteen  original  impressions 
of  this  seal  among  the  unrivalled  collections  in  the 
British  Museum  of  which  I  have  made  a  table  shewing 
the  limits  of  date  afforded  by  the  internal  evidence  of 
the  document.  Their  texts  form  a  magnificent  codex 
of  documents  never  yet  laid  before  the  world  in  the 
.form  they  here  present  to  the  Society. 

Beference.  Date  between.  Seal. 

I.  Cotton  Charter,  XI.  14.      1154-1159    light  greenish 

white  wax. 
11.  Harley  Charter,  111.  B.  49.1142-1160    white  var- 
nished brown. 

III.  Harley  Charter,  84.  C.  4.    1154-1162    brownish 

green. 

IV.  Additional  Charter,  19593.1154-1163    greenish 

white. 
V.  Additional  Charter,  19591.1154-1163    pale  green. 
VI.  Harley  Charter,  43.  C.  18.1155-1163    green. 
VII.  Harley  Charter,  43.  C.  23.1167-1169    white. 
VIII.  Cotton  Charter,  II.  5.  1154-1170    brownish 

white. 
IX.  Harley  Charter,  43.  C.  25.1165-1171    brown,  a  very 

fine  seal. 
X.  Harley  Charter,  43.  C.  20.1164-1174    white. 
XI.  Cotton  Charter,  XI.  5.        1167-1175    dark  green. 
XII.  Harley  Charter,  43.  C.  22.1154-1177    brownish  red. 
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Reference.  Date  between.  Seal, 

XIII.  Additional  Charter,  16188.1175-1181    red  war. 

XIV.  Harley  Charter,  43.  C.  2*.  11 75-1187    greenish 

brown. 
XV.  Additional  Charter,  19592.1174-1189    uncoloured. 
XVI.  Additional  Charter,  19606.1173-1194    pale  red. 

XVII.  Additional    Charter,  5719.  date  not    brown,inverjr 

determined,    fine  preser- 
vation. 

XVIII.  Harley  Charter,  111.  B.  48.  date  not 

determined,    brown. 
XIX.  Detached  Series,  XXXV.l. date  not  • 

known.        light  brown. 

Speed,  in  the  "  Historie  "  ;  Sandford's  Genealogical 
History^  pi.  54.  f.  3, 4 ;  the  British  Museum  Photographs 
by  C.  HaiTison,  pi.  954.  ff.  3,  4 ;  Hewitt's  Ancient 
Armour  J  vol.  i.  The  Tresor  de  Numismatique^  Sceaux 
des  Rois^  etc.^  pi.  iii. ;  and  the  Appendix  to  Eeport  of 
Record  Commissioners,  with  many  other  works,  give 
illustrations  of  this  seal. 

1. 

Cotton  Charter,  XL  14. 
A.D.  1154-1159. 

[Seal  appended  by  a  Strip  Label.] 

Grant  to   Wido  Lostrange  of  Alvinelegham,  co.  Salop,  for 

half  a  knight's  service. 

.  Henricus  .  Rex  Angi  .  et  Dux  Norm  .  et  Aquitan .  et 
Comes  And  .  Episcopo  Cestrensi  .  et  Justiciariis .  et  Baroni- 
bus  .  et  Vicecomitibus  .  et  Ministris  .  et  Omnibus  fidelibos 
suis  de  Salopescyra  r^  Salutom  .  Sciatis  me  dedisse  Widoni 
Extnmeo  in  fcodo  et  heredibate  Aluinelegham  que  solebat 
mihi  reddere  in  firma  mea  .  c  .  et  x  .  Solidos  .  Quare  volo  et 
firmiter  precipio  quod  ipso  et  heredes  sui  eandcm  terram 
teneant  cum  omnibus  pertiuontiis  suis  de  me  et  de  heredibos 
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meis  bene  et  in  pace  libere  et  quiete  et  honorifice  per  servi- 
tium  dimidii  militis  .  testibus  .  Waltero  Bpiscopo  Cestrensi . 
Ricardo  de  Humetis  .  Conestabulario  .  Mann  Biset  Dapi- 
fero  .  Ricardo  de  Luci  .  Ricardo  de  Campvilla  .  H  .  de 
Oillj  Conestabulario  .  Apud  Notingeham. 

II. 

Harley  Charter,  111.  B.  49. 

A.D.  1142-1160. 

[Parchment  Label.] 

Grant  of  temporalities  to  Theobald  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. 

.  Henricus  .  Rex  Angt  et  Dux  Norm  et  Aquit  et  comes 
And  .  Episcopis .  Comitibus  .  Baronibus  .  Jiisticiariis  .  Vice- 
comitibus  .  Ceterisque  suis  fiideUbus  francis  et  Anglis  in  Om- 
nibus Comitatibus  in  quibus  Teobaldus  Archiepiscopus  et 
monachi  ecclesie  xpi  Cantuarie  terras  habent  r^  Amicabiliter  . 
salutem.  Notum  vobis  facio  me  concessisse  Teobaldo 
Archiepiscopo  et  monachis  Cantuarie  omnes  terras  quas 
tempore  Regis  .  Edwardi  et  Regis  Willelmi  proavi  mei  et 
Regis  .  Henrici  .  avi  mei  habuerant  et  Sacha  et  Socne  .  On 
strande  et  Streame  .  On  wude  et  felde  .  tolnes  et  theames  . 
et  grithbreches  et  hamsocne  .  et  forstallies  .  infangenesthiofes 
.  et  flemenefrimtha  .  super  sues  homines  infra  Burgos  et 
extra  .  in  tantum  et  tam  pleniter  sicut  proprii  ministri  mei 
exquirere  .  deberent .  et  etiam  super  tot  theines  r^  quot  eis 
concessit  Rex  Willelmus  proavus  meus  .  Et  nolo  ut  aliquis 
hominum  se  intromittat  nisi  ipsi  et  ministri  eorum  r^  quibus 
ipsi  committere  voluerint  .  nee  francus  .  nee  Anglus  .  prop- 
terea  quia  ego  coucessi  xpo  et  ecclesie  Cantuarie  eb 
archiepiscopo  et  monachis  suis  has  libertates  et  consuetudines 
pro  redemptione  anime  mee  et  pro  animabus  autecessorum 
moorum  .  Et  nolo  pati  i  ut  aliquis  eas  infringat  :^  si  non 
vult  perdere  amiciciam  meam  .  Testibus  Philippo  episcopo 
Baiocensi  .  et  Amulpho  Episcopo  Lexoviensi  .  et  Theo  . 
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Cancellario  .  et  Reginaldo  Comite  Comubie  .  et  Roberto. 
Comite  Legrecestrensi  et  H  .  de  Essexa  constabulario  . 
Apnd  Eboracum. 

.  H  .  tnurh  godes  gefu  senglelandes  king  gret  ealle  mine 
bissceopas  and  ealle  mine  eorlas  and  ealle  mine  scirerevan 
and  ealle  mine  theinas  frencisce  and  englisce  .  on  than 
sciran  the  Teobalt  ercebiscop  aud  se  hiret  est  xpes  chyrchen 
onCantuarabirghabbadlandinnefreondlice  and  ic  kethe 
eow  thet  ic  hebbe  heom  geunnon  tliet  hi  beon  sale  thare 
lande  wnrtha  the  hi  eafdon  en  Edwardes  kinges  dege  .  and 
on  Willelmes  kinges  mines  further  ealdefader  .  and  on 
Hen  rices  kinges  mines  ealdefader  .  and  saca  and  Socne  • 
on  stronde  and  on  Streame  .  On  wndan  .  and  on  feldan  . 
toUes  and  theames  .  grithbriches  .  and  hamsocne  .  and 
forstalles  .  and  infangenesthiafes  .  and  fleamene  frimtha  . 
ofer  heore  agene  men  .  binnan  Bargan  and  Biitan  .  ,8wa  ful 
and  swa  ford  swa  mine  agene  Wicneras  .  hit  sechan  scolden 
.  and  ofer  swa  fele  theinas  swa  ich  heom  to  leten  habban  . 
And  ic  nelle  thet  eni  man  enig  thing  .  ther .  .  .  n  theo  . 
bntan  hi  and  beara  wicneras  .  the  hi  hit  bitechan  .  willath  . 
ne  frencisce  ne  englisce  .  for  than  thamgan  the  ich  habbe 
criste  thas  gerichtan  forgifan  minre  Saule  to  echo  alisend- 
nesse^  and  ic  nelle  gethanian  that  enig  man  this  abreche  bi 
minan  fhllen  frenscipan  .  God  geau  gehealde. 

Endorsed : — "  Carta  regis  .  Henrici  .ii.de  sacha  et  socne  '^ 

•  ••• 

j- 
III. 

Harley  Charter,  84.  C.  4. 

A.D.  1154-1162. 

[Strip  Label.] 

Confirmation  of  the  foundation  Charter  of  Bitlesden  Abbey 

by  Emaldos  de  Bosco. 

Henricns  Rex  Angt  et  Dux  Norm  et  Aquil  et  Comes 
Andeg  .  Archiepiscopis  .  Episcopis  .  Comitibus  .  Baronibus  ^ 
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Jnsticiariis  .  Vicecomitibus  .  et  omnibus  Amicis  .  et  fideli- 
bus  snis  .  Norm  .  et  Angi  .  Salutem  .  Sciatis  me  con- 
cessisse  et  confirmasse  donacionem  illam  quam  Emaldus  de 
Bosco  fecit  deo  et  monachis  de  ordine  cisterciensi  de  raanerio 
de  Betlesdena  cum  omnibus  appendiciis  suis  ^  ad  fundandam 
ibidem  abbatiam  ordinis  cisterciensis  .  et  de  tribus  carruga- 
tis  terre  in  Sigresham  que  vocatur  marieland  ^  et  quicquid 
ad  eas  pertinet  .  et  totam  terram  de  Witefeld  .  et  de  dode- 
ford  .  et  quicquid  ad  illas  pertinet  .  et  totam  terram  dc 
Westcota .  et  terram  osbertideWanci .  et  Willelmi  deBolebec 
,  Scilicet  Blachaham  .  et  quicquid  ad  illas  pertinet  .  Et 
oonfirmo  omnia  ilia  que  eis  in  elemosina  data  sunt  .  vel  que 
ipsi  mercati  sunt  .  Quare  volo  et  firmiter  precipio  quod 
supradicti  monachi  prefatas  terras  bene  .  et  in  pace  .  libere  . 
et  quiete  .  et  honorifice  teneant  et  habeant  in  perpetuam 
elemosinam  .  in  boscx)  .  et  in  piano  .  in  pratis  .  et  pascuis .  et 
omnibus  aliis  rebus  et  locis  .  cum  onmibus  libertatibus  .  et 
liberis  consuetudinibus  .  eisdem  terns  pertinentibus  .  sicut 
alie  ecclesie  ejusdem  ordinis  .  sive  in  Anglia  .  sive  in  Nor- 
mannia  .  melius  et  liberius  tenent .  Et  volo  et  firmiter  pre- 
cipio ut  sint  quiete  .  de  Sciris  .  et  kundredis  .  et  placitis  . 
et  quei*elis  .  et  occasionibus  .  et  ausiliis  .  et  operationibus  . 
et  murdris  .  et  danegeldis  .  et  omnibus  aliis  Oeldis  .  et 
hidagiis  .  et  tholoniis  .  et  omnibus  consuetudinibus  corone 
mee  pertinentibus  .  Et  precipio  quod  monachi  qui  ibidem 
deo  serviunt  bene  et  in  pace  .  libere  et  quiete  teneant  . 
quiete  et  soluti  omni  servitio  seculari  .  Ne  quis  aliquando 
inde  consuetudinem  uUam  requirat  .  Testibus  .  Thoma  . 
Cancellario  .  R  .  Comite  Comubie  .  Comite  Legrecestrie  . 
Roberto  de  dunstanville  .  Emaldo  de  Mandeville  .  Hugone 
de  Per?  .  Roberto  de  juveinni  .  Godefrido  de  quatremar  . 
Galfrido  abbate  .  Ivone  de  Haruel  .  Herveio  le  marescat . 
Reginaldo  de  bordigni  .  Willelmo  de  diva  .  W  .  de  la  haia  . 
apud  westmuster. 

Endorsed : — "  Magna  Confirmacio  Henrici  Regis/^ 
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IV. 

Additional  Charter,  19593. 

A.D.  1154-1163. 

Grant  of  the  Manor  and  Church  of  Eston  to  the  Abbey  of 

Reading. 

[White  Bobbin.] 

Henricus  .  rex  Angt  .  Dux  Norm  et  Aquif  .  et  Comes 
And  .  Arehiepiscopis  .  Episcopis  .  Abbatibus  .  Comitibus  . 
Baronibus  .  Justiciariis  .  Yicecomitibus  .  et  Omnibus 
ministris  et  fiidelibus  suis  francis  et  Anglis  :^  Salutem  . 
Sciatis  me  pro  animabus  Henrici  regis  illustris  avi  mei 
ejusque  uxoris  .  Matildis  regine  avie  m6e  .  et  omnium  ante- 
cessorum  et  Ruccessorum  meorum  .  et  mea  .  in  perpetuam 
elemosinam  presenti  carta  confirmasse  deo  et  Sancte  Maria 
et  monachis  mds  de  Rading  .  Estone  .  Manerium  meum  in 
Herfordshire .  cum  omnibus  appendiciis  suis  .  et  cum  ecclesia 
ejusdem  ville  .  ita  bene  et  in  pace  et  libere  et  quiete  et 
honorifice  et  plenarie  tenendum  .  In  boscis  et  planis  et 
pasturis  .  In  stcTgnis  et  aquis  .  piscariis  et  molendinis  et 
omnibus  aUis  rebus  ad  idem  manerium  pertinentibus  •  sicut 
mehus  et  liberius  et  quietius  aliquid  tenent  ex  dono  Hen- 
rici regis  avi  mei  et  meo  .  Sint  que  homines  ejusdem  yille 
liberi  et  quieti  de  Siris  et  hundredis  et  omnibus  placitis  et 
querelis  .  de  auxiliis  et  careagiis  .  et  omnibus  exactionibus 
de  Theloneis  et  passagiis  .  et  omnibus  aliis  consuetudinibus 
habeantque  omnem  libertatem  quam  habent  vel  habere 
debent  homines  de  Badinge  vel  Ceals'  ex  concessione 
Henrici  regis  avi  mei  vel  mea  .  Testibus  .  Domina  Impera- 
trice  .  Philippe  Baiocensi  episcopo  .  Reginaldo  Comite  . 
Roberto  de  Novo  Burgo  .  Manaser  Biset  .  Dapifero  •  Joce- 
lino  de  Balliolo  .  Roberto  de  Curci  .  Thoma  de  Sancto 
Johanne  .  Driu  de  Munci .  Willelmo  de  Crevecuer  .  Willelmo 
de  Angervilla  .  et  .  6  .  filio  pag^  •  Apud  Rothomagum  . 
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Endorsed: — Carta  Regis  .  Henrici  secundi  .  de  coii- 
firmacione  Manerii  De  Estona  .et.de  libertate  hominum 
ejusdem  ville . 

V. 

Additional  Charter,  19591. 

A.D.  1153-1163. 

[Plaited  thread.] 

Grant  of  various  Liberties  and  Possessions  to  Reading 

Abbey. 

Henriens  Rex  Angt  et  Dux  Norm  et  Aquit  et  comeR 
Andeg  .  Omnibus  Archiepiscopis  Episcopis  Abbatibus 
Gomitibus  Justiciariis  Baronibus  .  vicecomitibus  ministris 
et  omnibus  fidehbus  suis  Totius  Anglie  Salutem  .  Sciatis 
me  In  perpetuam  Elemosinam  concessisse  et  presenti  carta 
confirmasse  deo  et  sancte  Marie  et  Monachis  de  Radingis 
Omnes  terras  et  Tenuras  quas  Rex  Henricus  avus  mens 
eis  dedit  et  Concessit  .  videlecit  Totam  villam  de  Radingia 
cum  Ecclesiis  et  telram  quam  Robertus  de  Ferrariis  in 
eadem  villa  habuit  .  et  liministriam  cum  ecclesiis  et  Ca- 
pellis  et  omnibus  ad  eam  pertinentibus  .  Et  tacheham  et 
Ghelseiam  cum  centum  solidis  quos  Willelmus  filius 
(Jeroldi  reddebat  de  firma  predicto  Regi  Henrico  avo 
meo  .  Et  Wicheberiam  cum  Ecclesia  Eljusdem  ville  .  Et 
Rokintune  cum  Ecclesia  Ejusdem  ville  .  et  Wigestanam 
que  fiiit  terra  Willelmi  Elemosinarii  .  Et  terram  Roberti 
sacerdotis  de  Hamtona  .  et  terram  Albodi  de  Hoctona  • 
et  hidam  terre  de  Undesoura  .  Preterea  Concedo 
eis  et  Confirmo  quicquid  post  mortem  Regis  Henrici  .  avi 
mei  eis  dedit  et  Concessit  in  Elemosinam  domina  mca 
Imperatrix  scilicet  Bleberiam  et  Henredam  .  et  terram 
Herberti  filii  Fulcherii  de  Merleberga  .  Et  Ecclesiam  de 
Berchelaia  cum  Omnibus  pertinentiis  suis  .  Et  Ecclesiam 
de  Stantona  cum  pertinentiis  suis  .  Et  Ecclesiam  de  Tache- 
ham cum  omnibus  pertinentiis  suis  .  Et  ex  dono  predicti 
Regis  .  Henrici  .  avi  mei  Concedo  eis  et   Confirmo  unam 
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feriam  ad  festum  sancti  Laurentii  .  scilicet  ipsa  die  sancti 
Laurentii  et  per  tres  dies   sequentes  .  Bt  monetam  cum 
uno  Monetario  apud   Londonium   .  vel  apud .  Badingiam   . 
Quare   volo   et   firmiter    precipio   quod   Monachi    predicti 
babeant  et  Teneant  In  perpetuam  Elemosinam  hec  Omnia 
supradicta  cum  Omnibus  pertinentiis  suis  soluta  et  quieta 
de  Theloneo  .  et  Passagio  .  et  Ponta^o  .  et  Omni  Geldo 
et  Danegeldo  et  omni  alia  exactione  et  consuetudine  •  In 
bosco  et  piano  In  Pratis  et  Pascuis  In  aquis  et  Molendinis. 
In  viis  et  semitis   .    In  vivariis   et  Piscariis  et  Marischis 
Infra  Burgum  et  Extra  et  In  omnibus  locis  et  In  Omnibus 
rebus  .  Et  sint  Ipsi  et  terre  sue  et  homines  eorum  solnti 
et  quieti  Theloniis  de    Sciris  et   hundredis  et  Placitis   et 
omnibus  querelis  .  Sintque   Abbatis    et  Monachorum  ejus 
de  hominibus  suis  et  de  Tota  possessione  sua  et  de  aJienis 
in  ea  forisfacientibus  vel  ibi  cum  forisfacto  interceptis  "^ 
Hundreda  et  Placita  omnia  cum  socca  et  saca  et  Toll  et 
Team  et  Infangenethef  et  utfangenethef  et  Hamsocna  Infra 
Burgum  et  Extra  Burgum  .  In  viis  et  semitis  et  In  omni- 
bus locis  cum  Omnibus  Causis  que  sunt  vel  esse  possunt* 
Habeantque  abbas  et  Monachi  Eadingie  In  tota  Possessione 
sua  .  omnem  Justiciam  de  assaltu  et  furtis  et  Murdris  et 
de  sanguinis  efpusione  et  Pacis  infractiono  et  de  omnibus 
forisfacturis    quantum     ad    Begiam    pertinet    potestatem. 
Et  teneant  ita  bene  et  In  pace  et  libere  et  quiete  et  hono- 
rifice  sicut  Rex  .  Henricus  .  avus  mens  unquam  melius  et 
liberius  et  quietius  tenuit  In  suo  proprio  dominio  .  et  sicut 
ejusdem  Regis  .  Henrici  .  avi  mei  Carta  testatur  .  Et  sicut 
eis  testatur  Carta  domine  mee  Imperatricis  et  mea.     Tes- 
tibus  .  domina  Imperatrice  .  Et  Philippe  Baiocensi  Epis- 
copo  .  Et  Coraite  Rcginaldo  .  Et  Roberto  de  Novo  Burgo  . 
Et  Man  Biset  Dapifero  .  et  Stephano  de  Bello  Campo  . 
Apud  Rothomagum. 

Endorsed : — "  Carta  Regis  Henrici  .  II  .  gestatoria  de 
libertatibus." 

VOL.  XI.  Z 
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VI.  Harley  Charter,  43.  C.  18. 

A.D.  1155-1163. 

[Parclunent  Label.] 

Confirmation  of  various  Possessions  and  Privileges  to  the 
Praemonstratensian  Abbey  of  Neuhus,  co.  Lincoln. 

Henricus  .  Bex  Anglie  et  Dux  Norm  et  Aqui?  et  Comes 
Andeg  .  Archiepiscopis .  Episcopis  .  Abbatibus  .  justiciariis  . 
Comitibus  .  Baronibus  et  omnibus  ministris  et  Balivis  et 
omnibus  hominibus  et  fidelibus  suis  francis  et  Anglis 
Salutem  .  Sciatis  me  dedisse  et  presenti  carta  mea  con- 
firmasse  deo  et  Abbatie  Sancti  Marcialis  de  Neubus  et 
Abbati  Gerloni  et  Canonicis  ibidem  in  ordine  premonstra- 
tensi  deo  servientibus  ad  sustentationem  eorum  ut  ibidem 
in  seiTitio  dei  permaneant  Ecclesiam  Sancti  Michaelis  do 
Glenteworthe  et  ecclesiam  Sancti  Helene  de  Kemigt  que 
sunt  de  meo  demenio  cum  omnibus  pertinentiis  suis  in 
pnram  et  perpetuam  elemosinam  pro  anima  Henrici  Begis 
avi  mei  et  aliorum  antecessorum  meorum  Kegum  Anglie 
et  pro  salute  anime  mee  et  pro  statu  Regni  mei  et  pro 
salute  filiorum  meorum  et  recepi  in  meam  propriam  manum 
et  custodiam  et  protectionem  et  defensionem  ipsam  Ab- 
batiam  et  Abbatem  et  canonicos  et  fratres  et  Sorores  et 
homines  eorum  et  servientes  et  terras  et  possessiones  et 
omnes  res  suas  sicut  dominicam  et  specialam  elemosinam 
meam  in  perpetuum  .  Preterea  concede  et  presenti  carta 
mea  confirmo  omnes  donationes  que  rationabiliter  date 
sunt  predicte  abbatie  et  de  cetero  dabuntur  et  quas  per  sa 
vel  per  alios  rationabiliter  adquirere  poterunt  .  Quare  volo 
et  firmiter  precipio  quod  jam  dicti  canonici  omnes  terras 
suas  et  tenuras  et  omnes  possessiones  suas  et  homines 
sues  habeant  et  teneailt  bene  et  in  pace  .  libere  .  et  quiete  . 
integre  .  et  plenarie  .  et  honorifice  .  iu  bosco  .  et  piano  . 
in  pratis  et  pascuis  .  in  aquis  et  piscariis  .  in  marescis  .  et 
Turbariis  .  in  Molendinis  .  et  Stagnis  .  in  Toftis  .  et  Croftis  . 
in  viis  et  semitis  .  in  Civitate  .  et  Burgo  .  in  foris  .  et 
nundinis  quorumcunque  sint   .    in  transitu  pontium    .    et 
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Maris  portniim  .  et  in  omnibus  locis  .  et  per  omnes  terras 
meas  sinfc  quieti  tarn  ipsi  qoam  homines  sui  .  de  Teloneo 
et  Pontagio  .  et  Lestagio  .  et  Stallagio  .  et  Hidagio  .  et 
Wardis  .  et  operibus  Castellorum  et  Pentium  .  et  Parcomm  . 
et  Sumagiis  .  et   de  omnibus  Greldis  .  et  Danegeldis  .  et 
fengeldis  .  et  Homgeldis  .  et  Peningeldis  .  et  Misericordiis  . 
et  forisfacturis  .  et  auxiliis  .  et  Wapentaciis  .  et  Hundredis  . 
et  Thrithingis  .  et  Schiris  •  et  Mnrdre  .  et  de  omnibus 
auxiliis  vicecomitum  .  et  ministromm  suorum  .  et  Scutagiis 
et  Assisis  .  et  Summonitionibus  .  et  Tallagiis  .  et  de  omnibus 
occasionibus  .  et  consuetudinibus    .    et  de  averiis  suis  in 
Namum  capiendis  .  et  de  omni  terreno  servitio  et  seculari 
exactione  .    Habeant  predicti  Canonici  curiam  suam  .  et 
justiciam  .  cum  sacha  ,  et  Socha  .  et  Tol  .  et  Them  .  et 
infangenetheof  .    et  cum   omnibus   aliis  libertatibus   .   Et 
siquis  versus  predictos  canonicos   de  tenementis  suis   aut 
rebus  suis  aliquid  clamaverit  .  sen  eos  in  aliquo  vexare  . 
vel  in  placitum  ponere  voluerit  .  prohibeo  ne   pro   aliquo 
respondeant   .   nee  in  placitum   intrent   •   nee   aliquis  eos 
placitare  faciat .  nisi  coram  me  .  vel  coram  capitali  justicia 
mea.      Testibus    .    Philippe   Episcopo    Baiocensi    .    Rotro 
Ebroicensi  Episcopo  .  Frogero  archidiacono  .  Galfrido  Repfis 
capellano  .  Willelmo  de   Sigillo  .  Willelmo  fratre  Regis  . 
Comite  Hugone  .  Willelmo  Comibe  de  Arundel  .  Ricardo  de 
luci  .  Ricardo  de  Humez  constabulario  .  Ricardo  de  Cam- 
villa  .  Hugone  do  Baiocis  Apud  Andelium. 

VII.   Harley  Charter,  43.  C.  23. 

[Parchment  Label  and  Green  Silk  Plaits.] 

A.D.  1167-1169. 

Grant  of  Cutiford  to  the  Monastery  at  Farley,  co.  Wilts. 

.  Henricus .  Rex  Angl .  et  Dux  Norm  .  et  Aquit .  et  Comes 
And  .  Archiepiscopis  .  Episcopis  .  Abbatibus  .  Comitibus  . 
Baronibus  .  Justiciariis  .  Vicecomitibus  .  et  Omnibus  Mini- 
stris  et  fidelibus  suis  francis  et  anglis  totius  anglie  •  salu- 
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tem  •  Sciatis  me  concessisse  et  present!  carta  confirmasse 
Ecclesie  de  ferlea  et  Monachis  ibidem  deo  servientibus- 
totam  terram  de  Cutiford  qnam  Walterus  de  Duns?  et 
Alanus  frater  suns  eis  rationabiliter  concesserunt  et  dede- 
runt  in  perpetuam  Elemosinam  pro  salute  anime  sue  et 
pro  anima  Roberti  de  Dunst  avunculi  sui  cum  omnibus 
pertinentiis  suis  .  Quare  volo  et  firmiter  precipio  quod  pre- 
dicta  Ecclesia  et  Monachi  ejusdem  loci  habeant  et  teneant  to- 
tam predictam  terram  cum  omnibus  pertinentiis  suis  in  bosco 
et  piano  .  in  pratis  et  pasturis  .  in  aquis  et  Molendiiiis  .  in 
Yiis  et  Semitis  .  et  in  omnibus  aliis  locis  et  aliis  rebus  ad 
eandem  terram  pertinentibus  ita  bene  .  et  in  pace  et 
libere  .  et  quiete  .  plenarie  .  et  integre  et  honorifice  .  cum 
omnibus  libertatibus  et  liberis  consuetudinibus  suis  ^  sicut 
Walterus  de  Dunst  et  frater  suus  Alanus  et  ipse  Robertus 
etiam  avunculus  eorum  illis  dederunt  et  cartis  suis  con- 
firmaverunt  .  Testibus  .  Rotro  Archiepiscopo  Rotliomagensi . 
et  Jocelino  Episcopo  Saresberiensi  .  et  Hilario  Episcopo 
Cicestrensi  .  Comite  Willelmo  de  Mandevilla  .  Willelmo 
Malet  dapifero  .  et  Willelmo  de  Curci  .  Willelmo  de  Hast- 
ing .  apud  Cenoman'um. 

Endorsed :— Henrici  Regis  de  Cutiford. 


VIII. 

Cotton  Charter,  IT.  5. 
A.D.  1154-1170. 

[Strip  Label.] 

Grant  of  Common  between  Bischeleia  and  Frammingeham 
to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Norwich. 

.  Henricus  .  Rex  Angt  .  et  Due  Norm  ct  Aquit  .  ot 
Comes  And  .  Vicecomiti  suo  de  Norfolcia  .  Salutem. 
Precipio  quod  Ecclesia  Sancte  Trinitatis  de  Norwico  Teneat 
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bene  et  in  pace  et  Juste  et  Hbere  Oommunem  Pasturam 
saam  que  est  inter  Bischeleiam  et  Prammingeham  sicut 
melius  et  quietius  tenuit  tempore  Regis  Henrici  .  avi  mei . 
et  sicut  diratioDatum  est  per  homines  hundredi  .  Bt  nisi 
feceris  .  Justicia  mea  faciet  fieri  .  teste  .  Toma  Oancel- 
lario  .     Apud  Sanctum  Edmundum. 

Endorsed: —  ^  A.  xxvj  .  .    H.    primi    de    pastura   inter 

o 

framig  et  bischet. 


IX. 

Harley  Charter,  43.  C.  25. 

A.D.  1165-1171. 

[Diapered  Bobbin  of  various  colours.] 

Grant  of  land  at  Gaitune  to  the  Abbey  of  Kirkstede. 

.  Henricus  .  Rex  Augl  .  et  Dux  Norm  .  et  Aqui?  .  et 
Comes  And  .  Archiepiscopis  .  Episcopis  .  Abbatibus  .  Comi- 
tibus  .  Baronibus  .  Justiciariis  .  Vicecomitibus  .  et  omni- 
bus Ministris  et  fidelibus  suis  totius  anglie  .  salutem, 
Sciatis  me  concessisse  et  presenti  carta  confirmasse  eccle- 
flie  Sante  Marie  de  Kirkesteda  et  Monachis  ibidem  deo 
servientibus  duas  carucatas  terre  et  dimidiam  in  Villa  de 
Gaituna  quas  Comes  Conanus  eis  dedit  in  elemosinam  r^ 
cum  C(3clesia  ejusdem  Villa  .  et  illam  dimidiam  carucatam 
terre  in  eadem  Villa  quam  Comes  Conanus  retinuerat  in 
raanu  sua  eo  tempore  quo  eis  dederit  predictas  duas  caru- 
catas terre  ct  dimidiam  cum  ecclesia  ejusdem  Ville  .  sed 
postea  illam  dimidiam  carucatam  terre  eis  concessit  de  se 
tenendam  pro  .  xx  .  solidas  inde  annuatim  reddendos  .  sibi 
vel  hercdibus  suis.  Quare  volo  et  firmiter  precipio  quod 
predict i  Monachi  liec  predicta  habeant  et  teneant  cum  om- 
nibus pertincntiis  suis  in  pratis  et  pasturis  .  In  bosco  et 
piano  .  In  aquis  et  Molendinis  .  In  Viis  et  Semitis  .  et  in 
omnibus  aliis  locis  et  aliis  rebus  ad  ea  pertinentibus  cum 
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omnibus  libertatibas  et  liberis  consaetudinibns  suis  .  ita 
bene  .  et  in  pace  •  et  libere  .  et  quiete  .  plenarie  . 
integre  .  et  honorifioe  /  sicut  carte  Comitis  Conani  quas 
inde  habent  testantar.  Testibas  .  Johanne  Decano  Sares- 
beriensi  .  fiicardo  de  Hametis  Conestabulario  .  Bicardo  de 
Canuilla  .  Willelmo  Malet  Dapifero  .  et  Willebno  de  Hast- 
ing.    Apud  Guinganp  . 

Endorsed  :— "  III.  9.     Gayton  .  Kirkstede.'' 


X. 

Hurley  Charter,  43.  C.  20. 

A.D.  1164-1174. 
[Parchment  Label.] 

Confirmation  of  Land  at  Hamma  to  the  Monks  of  St.  Mary 

at  Stratford. 

.  Henricns  .  Rex  Angt .  et  Dux  Norm  .  et  Aqui?  .  et 
Comes  And  .  Archiepiscopis  •  Episcopis  .  Abbatibus  . 
Comitibus  .  Baronibus  .  Justiciariis  .  Vicecomitibus  .  Mini- 
stris  .  ot  Omnibus  fidelibus  suis  francis  et  Anglis  totiua 
Anglie  .  salutem  .  Sciatis  me  concessisse  et  presenti  carta 
confirmasse  pro  anima  Willelmi  fratris  mei  ecclesie  Sancte 
Marie  de  Straffort  et  Monachis  ibidem  deo  serviontibua 
quadraginta  soUdatas  terre  in  Hamma  quas  Willelmus  frater 
mens  eis  dedit  in  perpetuam  elemosinam  .  Quaro  volo  et 
firmiter  precipio  quod  prenominata  ecclesia  efc  Monachi 
habeant  et  teneant  predictas  .  xl .  solidatas  terre  cum  om- 
nibus pertinentiis  suis  in  pratis  et  viis  eb  semitis  et  in  om- 
nibus aUis  locis  et  aliis  rebus  ad  oasdem  pertinentibus  .  ita 
bene  .  et  in  pace  .  libere  .  quiete .  plenarie  .  integro  .  et 
honorifice  .  cum  omnibus  libertatibus  et  liberis  consuetudi- 
nibus  suis  sicut  Willelmus  frater  mens  eas  illis  dedit  et 
carta  sua  confirmavit  •  Testibus  .  Grilleberto  Episcopo  Lun- 
doniensi  .  Gaufrido  Archidiacono   Cantuariensi    .  Ricardo 
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Archiepiscopo  Pictaviensi  .  Comite  Gaufrido  .  Ricardo  de 
Luci  .  Gilleberto  de  Monfichet .  Hervico  de  Monte  Moric  ^  . 
apud  Oxen  [ford]. 

Endorsed : — "  cotta  j*.  Confirmatio  Regis  Henrici  se- 
oandi  super  xi  aolidatas  terre  in  hamma  qaas  habuimus 
ex   dono  fratris   ejus  in  perpetuam  elemosinam/'    ''BK 


XI. 

Cotton  Charter,  XI.  5. 

A.D.  1167-1175. 

[Parchment  Label.] 

Grant  of  the   hundred  of  Angre   [?  Ongar,   co.  Essex]    to 

Richard  de  Luci. 

.  Henricus  .  Rex  Angt  et  Dux  Norm  et  Aquit  et 
Comes  And  r^  Archiepiscopis  .  Episcopis  .  Abbatibus  • 
Comitibus  .  Baronibus  .  Justiciariis  .  Vicecomitibus  .  Mini- 
stris  et  Omnibus  fidelibus  suis  francis  et  Anglis  totius 
Anglie  .  Salutem.  Sciatis  me  dedissise  et  concessisse  et  pre- 
senti  Carta  confirmasse  Ricardo  do  Luci  et  heredibus  suis 
liundrcdum  de  Angr  r^  videlicet  quicquid  in  hundred© 
illo  habeo  .  ipsi  et  [heredibus  suis]  tenendum  de  me  i^  et 
de  heredibus  meis.  Quare  volo  et  firmiter  precipio  quod 
ipse  Ricardus  de  Luci  et  heredes  sui  post  eum  .  hun- 
dredum  illud  liabeant  et  teneant  .  bene  .  et  in  pace  .  libere  • 
ot  quicte  .  Integre  .  et  plenarie  et  honorifice  .  sicut  illud 
ipsis  dedi  .-^  et  liac  carta  mea  confirmavi  .  Testibus  .  Johanne 
Decano  Saresberiensi  .  Johanne  Archidiacono  Bathoniensi . 
Comite  Willelmo  de  Mandevilla  .  Reginaldo  de  Curtenai . 
Willolmo  de  Lanuat  .  Roberto  de  Briwecurt  .  Apud 
Beauueoir  super  Moira  . 
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XII. 

Harley  Charter,  43.  C.  22. 

A.D.  1154-1177. 

[Strip  Label.] 

Confirmation  of  the  lands  of  the  late  Robert  fitz- Walter  to 

his  Son  William. 

.  Henricus  .  Rex  Angt  .  et  Dux  Norm  .  et  Aquif  .  et 
Comes  And  .  Archiepiscopis  .  Episcopis  .  Abbatibus .  Comi- 
tibus  .  Baronibus  .  VicecMDmitibus  .  et  Omnibus  Fidelibus 
suis  Francis  et  AngUs  .  et  Ministris  suis  .  In  quorum 
ministeriis  Robertus  filius  Walteri  de  Windresor  habuit 
terras  die  qua  fuit  Vivus  et  mortuus  r^  salutem.  Sciatis  me 
Concessisse  et  Confirmasse  Willelmo  filio  Roberti  predict! 
totam  terram  patris  suj  unde  saisitus  fuit  die  qua  fuit  Vivus 
et  mortuus  .  quam  tenuit  de  rege  Henrico  .  avo  meo  .  In 
capite  .  et  de  quocunque  eam  tenuisset.  Et  volo  et  firmiter 
precipio  ut  bene  et  In  pace  et  honorifice  et  quiete  teneat 
ipse  et  homines  .  suj  infra  Burgum  et  extra  .  In  Bosco  et 
piano  .  In  aqua  et  extra  .  et  Omnibus  aliis  locis  .  cum  Soca 
et  saca  et  Toll  et  Team  .  et  Infangenetheof .  et  cum  Om- 
nibus aliis  Consuetudinibus  suis  .  cum  quibus  pater  suus  .  vel 
aliquis  antecessor  suus  umquam  melius  et  honorificantius 
ot  quietius  tenuerunt  .  testibus .  Co  mite  Reginaldo  .  B^berto  . 
Comite  legecestrensi  .  EiijLgone  .  Comite  de  Norfolcia  .  H. 
de  Essexa  Constabulario  .  Ricardo  de  Humetis  Gonstabulario 
Joceo  de  Baillot.     Apud  Westmonasterium. ; 

XIII. 

Additional  Charter,  16188. 

A.D.  1175-1181. 

[Thick  white  leather  label,  the  seal  enclosed  in  a  diaper 

cloth  bag.] 

Confirmation  of  various  liberties  and  privileges  to  Christ 

Church,  Canterbury. 
Henricus  .  dei  gratia  Rex  Angt  et  Dux  Norm  et  aquit   . 
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et  comes  And  .  Archiepiscopis  Episcopis  Abbatibus  Oomiti- 
bus  Baronibus  Justiciariis  Vicecomitibus  .  et  omnibus  minis - 
tris  et  fidelibus  suis  salutem  .  Sciatis  quod  ad  honorem  dei  et 
pro  redempcione  anime  mee  et  patris  et  matris  mee  et  Regis  . 
Henrici  .  avi  mei  et  antecessorum  meorum  .  presertim  ad 
honorem  sancte  Trinitatis  et  omnium  sanctorum  qui  requi- 
escunt  in  Ecclesia  Cbristi  cantuarie  concessi  et  confirmavi 
^idem  Ecclesie  omnes  possessiones  et  Ubertatis  quas  proavus 
mens  Bex  Willelmus  et  Bex  .  Henricus  .  avus  mens  eidem 
Ecclesia  concesserunt  et  confirmaverunt .  Preterea  dono  eis 
et  concedo  et  hac  carta  mea  confirmo  has  libertates  .  scilicet 
Geld .  et  Denegeld  .  Hidagium.  Pecuniam  pro  murdro  •  Opus 
pontium  .  Castellorum  .  Parcorum  .  Glausurarum  .  Auxilium 
pecunie  pro  exercitu  .  Warpeni  ....  [ch]ildwite  .  per  omnia 
dominia  Archiepiscopi  et  monachorum  r^  et  Willanagia .  Volo 
eciam  quod  ....  villanagia  sint  libera  et  quieta  de  siris  et 
hundredis  et  lestis  hundredorum  .  Quare  volo  et  firmiter 
precipio  quod  ipsa  ecclesia  Christi  Cantuarie  habeat  et 
teneat  omnes  prodictas  libertates  sicut  supra  determinatum 
est  cum  terris  et  omnibus  possessionibus  suis  :^  bene  et  in 
pace  .  libere  et  quiete  .  Integre  .  et  plenarie  .  et  honorifice  . 
In  bosco  .  et  piano  .  in  pratis  et  pasturis  .  in  aquis  et  ipo- 
lendinis  .  In  vivariis  et  stagnis  et  piscariis  .  et  Mariscis  .  In 
viis  et  scmitis  .  et  in  omnibus  aliis  locis  .  et  [aliis]  rebus  ad 
eas  [pertinent]  ibus  cum  omnibus  libertatibus  et  liberis  con- 
suetudinibus  suis  sicut  eidem  Ecclesie  concessi  r^  et  hac 
carta  mea  confirmavi  .  Testibus  B.  Wintonensi  .  G.  Heliensi 
.  I.  Sarisburiensi  .  Henrico  Baiocensi  .  B.  Bathoniensi  •  A. 
S^ncti  Asaph  .  Episcopis  .  Johanne  decano  Saresburiensi . 
Bicardo  de  Luci  .  Comite  Bicardo  de  Strigot  Willelmo  filio 
Aid  .  dapif ero  .  Giloberto  Malet  dapifero  .  Bandulfo  de  Glan- 
villc  .  Philippo  do  Hastmgis  .  Apud  merleberga. 

Endorsed : — "  Henrici  Begis  ii.      De  Geldis  .  et  Dene- 
geldis  .  libertatibus  niultis.  LIIII." 
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XIV. 

Haxley  Charter,  43.  C.  24. 

A.D.  1175-J187. 

[A  doubtful  charter  of  the  13th  century]. 

[Green  bobbin.] 

Henricus  Rex  Anglie  et  Dux  Norm  .  et  Aqui?  .  at  comes 
Andeg  .  Archiepiscopis  .  Episcopis  .  Abbatibus.  Justiciariis  . 
Comitibus  .  Baronibus  .et  omnibus  ministris  et  balivis .  et  om- 
nibus hominibus  et  fidelibus  suis  francis  et  Anglis  .  Salutem . 
Sciatis  me  dedisse  .  et  presenti  carta  mea  confirmasse  deo 
et  Abbatie  Sancti  Marcialis  Apostoli  de  Neuhus  .  et  canon- 
icis  ibidem  in  ordine  premonstratensi  deo  servientibus  ad 
sustentacionom  eorum  ut  ibidem  in  servicio  dei  permaneant 
occlesiam  sancti  Michaelis  do  Oientteworthe  .  et  ecclesiam 
sancte  helene  de  Kimingtun  .  cum  omnibus  pertinentiis  suis 
in  puram  .  et   perpetuam   elemosinam  pro  anima  Henrici 
regis   avi   mei  .   et  aliorum   successorum  meorum    Regum 
Anglie  .  et  pro  salute  anime  meo  .  et  pro  statu  regni  mei  . 
et  pro  salute  filiorum  meorum  .  et  recepi  in  meam  propriam 
manum  et  custodiam   .  ct  protectionem  .  et   dofensionem 
ipsam  Abbatiam  .  et  canonicos  .  et  fratres  .  et  sorores  .  et 
homines  eorum  .  et  servientes  .  et  terras  .  et  possessiones  . 
et  omnes  res  suas  sicut  dominicam  et  specialem  elemosinam 
meam  in  perpotuum.     Preterea  concede  et  presenti  carta  mea 
confirmo  omnes  donaciones  que  rationabiUter  date  sunt  pre- 
dicte  Abbatie  .  et  de  cetero  dabuntur .  et  quas  per  se  vel  per 
alios  rationabiliter  adquirere  poterunt.    Quare  volo  et  firmiter 
precipio  .  quod  jam  dicti  canonici  omnes  terras   suas  .  et 
tenuras  et  omnes  possessiones  suas  .  et  homines  sues  habe- 
ant  .  et  tenoant  bene  .  et  in  pace  .  libere  et  quietc   .  integre 
ot  plenarie    .   et  honorifice   in    bosco  et  piano  .  in  pratis 
ot   pascuis  .   in  aquis    et    piscariis  .   in    mariscis    et   tur- 
bariis  .  in  Molcndinis  ot  Stagnis  .  in  Toftis  et  Croftis   .  in 
viis  ct  semitis  in  Civitate  ct  Burgo  .  in  foris  ot  Nundinis 
quorumcumque  sint  .  in   transitu  pontium  .  et   maris  por- 
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tuum  .  et  in  omnibus  locis  .  et  sint  ipsi  et  omnes  homines  sai 

quieti  per  totam  terram  meam  de  omni  theloneo  de  omnibus 

rebus  quas  ipsi  canonici  vel  homines  sui  possunt  assecurare 

quod   emant   vel   vendant   ad  proprios   usus    canonicorum 

ipsorum  vel  hominum  ipsorum  .  et  de  pontagio  .  et  lestagio  . 

et  Stallagio  .  et  Hidagio  .  et  Wardis  .  et  operibus  Caste- 

lorum  .  et  Pentium  .  et  Parcorum  •  et  Sumagiis  .  et  de 

omnibus  Geldis  .  et  Danegeldis  .  et  fengeldis  .  et  Homgel- 

dis  .  et  Peninggeldis  .  et  Misericordiis  .  et  forisfacturis  .  et 

auxiliis  .  et  Wapentaciis  •  et  Hundris  .  et  Thrithingis  •  et 

Schiris  .  et  de  Mudre  .  et  de  omnibus  auxiliis  vicecomitum 

et  ministrorum  suorum  .  et  Scutagiis  .  et  Assisis  .  et  Sum- 

monitionibus  .  et  Tallagiis  .  et  de  omnibus  occasionibus  et 

oonsuetudinibus  .  et  de  omni  servitio  et  seculari  exactione 

excepta  justicia  mortis  et  Membrorum  .  Habeant  predicti 

canonici  curiam  suam  .  et  justiciam  .  cum  sacha  et  socha  .  et 

Tol   et    Them    et    infangenetheof  .  et  cum  omnibus  aliis 

libertatibus  .    Et   si   quis  versus  predictos    canonicos    de 

tenementis  suis  .  aut  rebus  suis  quas  habent  in   liberam 

elemosinam  aliquid  clamaverit  •  seu  eos   in  aliquo  vexare  . 

vel  in  placitum  ponere  voluerit  r^  prohibeo  ne  pro   aliquo 

respondeant   .  noc   in   placitum   intrent  .  nee   aliquis   eos 

placitare  faciat  nisi  coram  me  .  vel  coram  capitali  justicia 

mea ;  Tostibus  .  Gileberto  Lundoniensi  .  Johanne  Norwicensi 

episcopis    .    Willelmo  de  Mandavile  .  Willelmo  de  Albe- 

m[arle]  Comite    .   Johanne  Comin  .  Hugone  de  Nunant  . 

Ricardo  thesaurario  domini  regis  .  Randulfo  de  Glanville  . 

Beginaldo  de  Gurtenei  .  Thoma  Basset  .  Rogero  de  Glan- 

ville  .  Thoma  de  Hussebume  .  apud  Wintoniam. 

XV. 

Additional  Charter,  19592. 

A.D.  1174-1189. 

Grant  of  Royal  Protection  to  the  Abbey  of  Reading. 

[Strip  label] . 

Henricus  .  dei  gratia  Rex  Angi  .  et  Dux  Norm  et  Aquii 
et   Gomes  And.    Justiciariis  .  Yicecomitibus   et   Omnibus 
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Ballivis  suis  in  quoram  balliis  Monachi  de  Bading  terras 
habent:^  Salutem.  Precipio  vobis  quod  custodiatis  et 
manuteneatis  et  protegatis  terras  et  homines  et  omnes  res 
et  possessiones  Monachorum  de  Rading  sicat  meas  proprias  . 
ita  quod  nuUam  molestiam  vel  iujuriam  aut  gravamen  eis 
facialis  .  nee  fieri  permittatis  .  quia  omnia  sua  sunt  in  manu 
et  custodia  et  protectione  mea.  Et  prohibeo  ne  de  ullo 
tencmento  quod  in  dominico  suo  teneant  r^  ponantur  in 
placitum  nisi  coram  me  vel  coram  Capitali  Justicia  mea. 
Teste  .  G[alfrido]  .  Bloc  to  Elyensi  Bpiscopo  .  Apud 
Windesoram.  , 

Endorsed: — "Carta   Regis   .  Henrici  .  secundi  de  pro- 
tectione r^ " 


XVI. 

Additional  Charter,  19606. 

A.D.  1173-1194. 
[Green  and  red  silk  strands.] 

Award  between  the  Monks  of  Beading  and  the  Monks  of 
Gloucester,  concerning  the  Church  of  Chamma,  or  Camma, 
in  Wiltshire. 

[Henricus]  dei  gratia  Eex  Angt  et  Dux  Norm  et  Aqui? 
et  Comes  And  r^  Archiepiscopis  .  Episcopis  .  abp3atibus  .] 
Comitibus  .  Baronibus  .  Justiciariis  .  Vice-comitibus  .  Mi- 
uistris  .  et. omnibus  fidelibus  suis  francis  et  Anglis  totius 
Anglie^  [salutem.]  Sciatis  me  concessisse  et  presenti  Carta 
mea  confirmasse  pacem  et  finem  factum  coram  .  B[arthol- 
maeo]  .  ct.  J[olianno]  .  Exoniensi  et  Cicestrensi  Episcopis. 
inter  Monasterium  et  Monachos  de  Rading  .  et  Monaster!  um 
et  Monachos  Gloecestrie  .  de  controversia  et  lite  que 
jissistentibus  Canonicis  Sancti  Augustiui  de  Bristow  et  aliis 
competitoribus  Monachorum  de  Rading  vertebatur  Inter 
oauom  Monasteria  et  cosdem  Monachos  de  Ecclesia  do 
Gamma  et  omnibus  ejus  portincntiis  .  Videlicet  quod  asscnsu 
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meo  et  predictorum  Episcoporum  qui  ex  mandato  domini  . 
pape  .  Alexandri  tercii  in  controversia  ilia  fuerant  Judices 
delegati  .  Inter  predicta  Monasteria  et  Monachos  in  eis  dco 
serviontes  ita  convenit  .  quod  Monasterium  Gloecestrie  pro 
bono  pacis  et  nomine  transactionis  pro  memorata  contro- 
versia et  querela  perpetuo  terminanda  ^  soluet  annuatim 
Monasterio  de  Rading  sex  [Marcasj  argenti  .  tres  ad  Pasclia 
et  tres  ad  festum  Sancti  Michaelis  .  quarum  raedietatem 
percipient  Cano[iiici]  Sancti  Augustini  de  Bristowa  per 
manus  Monachorum  de  Eading .  Tenebit  autem  Monasterium 
[Gloecestrie]  predictam  Ecclesiam  de  Gamma  cum  omnibus 
pei*tinentiis  suis  de  me  in  capite  sicut  propriam  elemosinam 
meam  .  salva  Monachis  de  Bading  predicta  sex  Marcarum 
eolutione  a  Monasterio  Gloecestrie  facienda  .  Ita  quod  et 
Monachi  de  Rading  sex  illas  Marcas  tanquam  propriam 
elemosinam  meam  perpetuo  percipiant  et  possideant  .  Id 
etiam  compositionis  tenori  adjectum  est  ut  ad  prenominatsB 
Ecclesias  de  Gamma  pertinentias  revocandas  que  ei  subtracte 
sunt  .  aut  a  quibuscunque  detente  :^  Monaclii  de  Rading 
coadjuvantibus  Ganonicis  Sancti  Augustini  .  consilium  et 
auxilium  Monachos  Gloecestrie  karitative  et  socia [liter  im- 
pen]dant  .  Debent  etiam  Monachi  Gloecestrie  predictorum 
Gahonicorum  Sancti  Augustini  de  Bristow  super  [memo]  rata 
compositione  quantum  in  eis  est  fideliter  firmiterque  ser- 
vanda ^  Gartam  confirmationis  [habere]  .  Quare  volo  et  fir- 
mitcr  precipio  quod  hec  pax  et  Concordia  et  finis  factus  inter 
supradicta  Mon  [asteria]  et  Monachos  de  prefata  ecclesia  de 
Gamma  et  omnibus  pertinentiis  suis  .  stabilis  sit  :^  et  in- 
concuss[e]  [teneatur.]  testibus.  Gomite  Willelmo  de  Mann. 
Roberto  Gomite  Legrecestrie  .  Fulcone  Paienello  .  Rogero 
de  [Stutevilla.]  Roberto  de  Stutevilla  .  Willelmo  de  Stute- 
villa  .  Gaufredo   Fertic  .  Willelmo    filio   Aid    .   Dapifer   . 

Apud.* 

Endorsed  : — Garta  Regis  Henrici  secundi  de  pace  et  fine 
inter  monachos  Rading  .  et  monachos  Gloecestrie  super 
Ecclesia  de  Ghamma  .  et  ejus  pertinentiis/' 

♦  Seo  the  Rendiny  Chartulary,  Harley  MS.  1708,  f.  24b,  and  ArcJueo- 
logical  Journal^  vol.  xx.  p.  295. 
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XVII. 

Additional  Charter,  5719. 

Grant  of  Grnaresburg  to  William  de  Stuteville  for  the 

service  of  three  knights. 

[Green  bobbin,  diapered]. 

Henricus  .  dei  gratia  Rex  Angi.  et  Dux  Norm  .  et  Aqui? .  et 
Comes  And .  Archiepiseopis .  Episcopis.  Abbatibus  .  Comiti- 
bus  .  Baronibus  .  Justiciariis  .  Vicecomitibus  .  et  Omnibus 
Ministris  et  fidelibus  suis  francis  et  anglis  tocius  Anglie.-^ 
salutem.  Sciatis  me  dedisse  et  presenti  Carta  confirmasse 
Willelmo  de  Stutevilla  pro  servitio  suo  Gnaresburg  et  Burg 
com  omnibus  pertinentiis  suis  tenenda  sibi  et  heredibus  suis 
demeetheredibus  meis  per  servitium  trium  Militum  .  Quare 
volo  et  firmiter  precipio  quod  Willelmus  de  Stutevilla 
et  heredes  sui  post  eum  habeant  et  teneant  predictas  villas 
cum  omnibus  pertinentiis  suis  per  prenominatum  servitium. 
In  bosoo  et  piano  .  In  Pratis  et  pasturis  .  In  aquis  et 
Molendinis  .  In  Piscariis  .  et  Vivariis  .  In  Viis  et  semitis  . 
et  In  omnibus  aliis  locis  et  aliis  rebus  ad  easdcm  portinen- 
tibus  .  bene  .  et  In  pace  .  et  Libere  et  quiete  .  Plenarie  et 
Integre  et  honorifico  .  cum  omnibus  libertatibus  et  liberis 
consuetudinibus  suis  .  Testibus  .  Ricardo  de  Luci  .  Hugone 
de  Creissi  .  Randulpho  de  Glanvilla  .  Bertramo  de  Verdun  . 
Willelmo  fiUo  Radulphi  .  Willelmo  Basset  .  Roberto  de 
Vallibus  .  Roberto  Pirenot  .  Rogero  de  Stutevilla  .  Roberto 
de  Stutevilla  .  Reginaldo  de  Lucj  .  Ricardo  de  Aufaj  . 
Radnlpho  Britone  .  Willelmo  de  Scalariis  .  Apud  Wudes- 
toch. 


Endorsed  : — "  H.  Rex  pro  kenareburg. 

"  per  le  service  del  feo  de  treys  chevalers. 
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XVIII. 

Harlev  Charter,  111.  B.  48. 

Grant  of  Fautewell  to  the  Abbey  of  Belbcc. 
(Parchment  label  sewed  with  a  thong). 

Henricus  .  Rex  Angl'  et  Dux  Norm  et  Aquit'  et  Cornea 
Andeg  .  Episcopo  Norwicensi  .  Abbatibus  .  Comitibus  . 
Baronibus  .  Justiciariis  .  Vicecomitibus .  Ministris .  Baillivis  • 
et  omnibus  fidelibus  suis  de  Norfolcia  et'  de  Sudfolcia  . 
salutem  .  Sciatis  me  concessisse  et  preaenti  carta  confir- 
masse  Ecclesie  Sancte  Marie  et  Sancti  Laurentii  de  Belbecca 
et  Monachis  ibidem  deo  servientibus  terram  de  Fautewella 
quam  Hugo  Talebot  eis  donavit  in  elemosinam  ita  libere 
et  quiete  et  rationabiliter  habendam  et  tenendara:^  sicut 
carta  sua  eis  testatur.  Quare  volo  et  firmiter  precipia 
quod  predicta  ecclesia  et  predicti  Monachi  predictam  terram 
habeant  et  teneant  cum  omnibus  pertinenciis  suis  bene  et 
in  pace  .  libere  et  quiete .  plenarie  et  Integro  .  rationabiliter 
et  honorifice  cum  omnibus  libertatibus  et  liberis  consuetudi- 
nibus  ad  eam  pertinentibus  ^  sicut  Carta  predicti  Hugonis 
testatur.  Testibus  .  Magistro  Gaufrido  Ridello  .  Gilono 
arch' .  Man[asse]  Bis  [et]  Dapifero  .  Reginaldo  de  Gerpun- 
villa  .  Apud  Rothomagum. 

Endorsed  : — "  De  terra  de  fautewella  .  x/' 

3.  In  addition  to  these  two  known  seals  of  Henry 
II.  there  is  an  impression  of  an  obverse,  and  another 
of  a  reverse,  which  have  never  yet  been  figured,  and 
for  a  view  of  these  two  to-day  the  Society  is  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Ready,  a  kindness  which  it  has 
frequently  before  this  occasion  experienced.  Of  the 
origin  of  these  independent  seals  nothing  is  known  for 
certain,  beyond  a  tradition  that  the  obverse  impres- 
sion, which  is  here  exhibited,  is  from  a  leaden  matri^c 
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found  ill  an  advanced  stage  of  corrosion.  An  examina- 
tion and  comparison  of  it  with  the  obverse  of  the  second 
genuine  great  seal  shows  that  their  similarity  is  very 
close  indeed,  but  this  is  in  all  respects  larger,  the 
inner  diameter  of  the  genuine  seal  being  exactly  three 
inches,  that  of  this  doubtful  obverse  being  fully  three 
inches  and  a  quarter.  The  soft  outlines  of  the  draw- 
ing, which  impart  to  the  genuine  seal  tliat  conscious 
feeling  of  twelfth  century  glyptic  art,  are  here  graved 
out  prominently,  and  betray  an  utter  want  of  skill  in 
the  manipulation  of  the  matrix,  which  must,  from 
its  want  of  character,  be  declared  to  be  a  spurious  seal. 
The  question  naturally  arises  whether  the  se^il,  in  its 
shape  before  us  to-day,  is  a  forgery  of  modem  times, 
or  of  ages  more  remote.  There  are,  perhaps,  indi- 
cations which  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  this 
is  a  fabrication  of  some  monastic  forger  in  a  century 
not  very  far  removed  from  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
How  the  seal  fabricator  constructed  this  matrix  on 
such  an  excellent  proportion,  while  he  was  quite 
unable  to  reproduce  the  relief  of  the  design,  it  would 
be  idle  to  conjecture,  beyond  the  probability  that  an 
impression  was  taken  of  a  genuine  seal,  but  in  a 
material  which  expanded  at  least  to  one-thirteenth  or 
.075  larger  than  the  seal  it  was  made  to  supersede. 
The  legend  is, 

HENRICVS  DEI  GRATIA  REX  ANGLORVM. 

4.  Strange  to  say,  a  type  of  the  reverse  of  the  second 
seal  is  also  in  existence,  which  appears  to  have  been 
called  into  being  under  circumstances  very  similar 
to  those  I  have  detailed  in  the  case  of  the  separate 
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which  was  edited  by  M.  Francisque  Michel,  in  1840, 
for  the  Surtees  Society.  Hardy's  precis  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  MS.  states  that  it  is  addressed  by  the 
writer  to  Henry  IT.,  "  in  a  way  which  would  lead  to 
a  supposition  that  he  was  well  known  to  him ;  and  if 
he  was  not  a  northern  man,  he  was  at  least  a  resident 
or  occupied  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom  during  the 
events  he  describes,  and  seems  to  have  been  well 
acquainted  both  with  the  places  and  persons  who  are 
mentioned.  He  probably  composed  his  work  very 
soon  after  the  war  ceased,  as  there  is  no  mention  that 
Henry  the  younger  was  not  then  living,  which  is 
hardly  likely  had  it  been  written  after  his  death, 
which  happened  in  the  year  1183  ;  nor  does  he  inci- 
dentally mention  any  circumstance  subsequent  to  the 
period  of  which  he  treats." 

Another  treatise,  not  universally  known,  and  by  an 
author  of  whose  history  nothing  is  recorded,  although  it 
has  just  been  printed  for  the  first  time  by  the  Eev. 
Joseph  Stevenson,  among  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  series, 
entitled  "De  Morte  Henrici,  filii  Regis  Henrici  Secundi, 
auctore  Thoma  Agnello,  Wellensi  Archidiacono,"  exists 
in  a  twelfth  ceutury  manuscript  in  the  Bodley  Library. 
Laud  71  or  1100,  folio  118b.  Of  this  the  editor 
says,  "  The  brief  narrative  will  be  read  with  interest, 
since  it  furnishes  us  with  a  contemporaneous  account 
of  an  event  which  deeply  moved  the  feelings  of 
England  and  France  at  the  time  when  it  occurred, 
and  exercised  no  trifling  influence  upon  the  history 
of  these  two  kingdoms.  It  gives  certain  minute 
details  respecting  the  death  of  Henry  in  1183,  and 
proceeds  to  narrate  the  circumstances  connected  with 
his  interment,  first  at  Le  Mans  and  subsequently  at 
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Rouen."  ^*  For,"  as  Sandford  quaintly  remarks,  "  as  he 
had  been  twice  crowned,  so  was  he  twice  buried, 
and  not  without  trouble ;  as  if  the  factions  of  which 
he  was  the  cause  in  his  life,  did,  by  a  kind  of  Fate, 
not  forsake  him  being  dead." 

"  This  little  history,"  says  Stevenson,  "  written  with 
considerable  taste  and  feeling,  is  the  production  of  a 
warm  partisan  of  the  young  king,  Thomas  Agnellus, 
Archdeacon  of  Wells,  who  embodied  it  in  a  sermon 
which  he  preached  in  commemoration  of  young  Henry. 
He  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  the  highest  eulogy,  almost 
as  if  he  were  already  canonized ;  he  passes  over  un- 
noticed his  various  acts  of  disobedience  and  rebellion, 
and  does  not  scruple  to  ascribe  his  death  to  the  envy 
of  his  father  (paricidali  extinctus  invidia).  Some  of 
his  information,  or  all,  was  derived  from  Queen 
Eleanor,  the  wife  of  the  elder  Henry,  and  the  mother 
of  the  younger,  by  no  means  a  trustworthy  witness 
upon  such  a  subject;  and  although  the  facts  here 
recorded  may  be  accurately  narrated,  the  sentiments 
of  the  writer  must  be  received  with  due  caution." 

Diceto  says,  '^  In  festo  S.  BamabeB  Apostoli  rex 
junior  e  medio  est  subtractus.  Corpus  autem  in 
lineis  vestibus,  quas  habuit  in  consecratione  sacro 
crismate  delibutas,  regaliter  involutam  apud  Eothom- 
agum  delatum  est,  et  in  ecclesia  cathedrali  prope 
majus  altare,  cum  honore  tanto  principi  congruo,  tumu- 
latum." 

It  would  be  natural  to  imagine  that  very  few 
charters  issued  by  the  authority  of  this  young  king 
are  extant ;  but  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  have 
found,  in  the  Harley  collection  in  the  British 
Museum,    one,    which,   from    the    expression    Regis 

2  A  2 
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Henrici  filitis  in  the  title,  points  unmistakeably  to 
this  Henry  who  alone  satisfies  the  condition  of  being 
a  son  of  Kilig  Henry,  for  Henry  I.  was  the  son  of 
William  I.,  Henry  the  II.  the  son  of  Count  Geoflfrey, 
and  Henry  III.  the  son  of  King  John. 

Harley  Charter. 

84.  C.  6. 

Henr»>w5  Rex  Anglorum  et  Dux  TSormannorum  et  Coraes 
Andegavorum  .  Regw  .  Hennci  .  YiUus  .  Rogero  Foliot 
Salwtem  .  Pr/?cipio  tib\  quod  juste  Warantizes  mouachis  de 
Betlenden  terv&m  de  Witefeld  .  qwam  tu  et  heredes  tui 
concessistis  eis  in  elemosinam  sicut  Carta  eon^m  testattir  . 
ot  Prohibeo  ne  eos  ampliits  vexes  vel  vexari  permittas.  Et 
nisi  feceris  r^  Yiceccymes  de  Bukinghawi  faciat  ne  inde 
(kuiphus  clamorew  andiam  pro  penuria  recti .  teste  .  WiWelmo 
do  Sancto  Johanne  .  a,fud  Windeshoram  :^  * 

The  additional  charter  17841,  also  in  the  British 
Museum,  is  an  inspeximus  by  Walter,  Archbishop  of 
Rouen,  of  donations  granted  to  the  Abbot  and  Con- 
vent of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  of  Fulcardi  monte  in 
the  diocese  of  Rouen,  in  which  occurs  the  sentence 

'  See  a  copy  in  the  Bitlesden  Chaitulary,  MS.  Harl.  4714,  f.  20,  No. 
xlviy.   There  are  also  copies  of  several  charters  in  MS.  Harl.  391,  f.  87- 

coniirmatio  junioris. 

*'  Carta  Regis  Henrici  tertiV* 

'*  H.  di  gra  .  Rex  Angl.  7  Dux  Norm  .  et  com  .  Andeg  .  Regis  H  . 
filius,  etc." 

This  is  a  chartulary  of  Waltham  Abbey  to  which  Henry  was  a  great 
benefactor. 

Alienora,  his  mother,  ibid.  f.  51,  calls  him  Henrici  tertii  filii  nostri. 

See  also  Cartie  AntiquaB,  M,  No.  4,  and  Add.  MS.  29430,  a  Winches- 
ter chartulary. 
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"  Item  pro  anima  Henrici  Begis  Anglorum  Junioris 
decimam  denariorum  ministerii  siii  de  Fulcardi 
montc,"  etc. 

Dated  iii  id.  Aprilis,  1204. 

Sandford  figures  the  seal  of  this  king  which  I  here 
exhibit  in  form  of  a  sulphur  cast  from  that  in  the 
British  Museum,  originally  made  by  Mr.  Doubleday, 
but  unfortunately  with  no  record  of  its  place  of  origin. 
This  seal  is  of  French  style  and  work,  as  a  comparison 
with  other  specimens  shows. 

The  letters  N R,  0  R,  MA,  N N,  ME,  A  N,  and 
A  Fare  combined  in  the  legend: — 

*  HENRICVS  REX  ANGLOR  ET  DVX 
NORMANNOR    ET   COMES   ANDECAVOR. 

Among  the  interesting  notices  in  the  Arundel  MS. 
68,  in  the  British  Museum,  a  register  of*  Christ 
Church,  Canterbury,  I  find  at  folio  33  the  following : — 
"  Item  obiit  Kex  Anglorum  Henricus  secundus,  pater 
regum  Anglic  Henrici,  Ricardi,  Johannis,"  etc.  Sir 
Henry  Ellis,  K.H.,  gives  some  important  accounts  of 
King  Henry  Junior,  in  his  edition  of  the  "  Chronica 
Johanuis  de  Oxenedes,''  published  in  the  Eolls  Series 
in  1859. 


I  \ 
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XIV.— ON  AN  UNPUBLISHED  CHARTEK  OF 
UHTKED  OF  THE  HUUICCAS,  IN  THE 
POSSESSION  OF  THE  DEAN  AND 
CHAPTEE  OF  WORCESTER 

BY  WALTER  DE  GRAY  BIRCH,  Hou.  Librarian. 

(Bead  January  28rd,  1878.) 

By  the  kindness  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Worcester, 
I  am  enabled  to  exhibit  to  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature  a  very  valuable  Anglo- 
Saxon  Charter  preserved  in  the  Cathedral  Library, 
and  I  beg  to  offer  the  following  notes  upon  it. 

The  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Mary  at  Worcester  was, 
naturally  enough,  likely  to  contain  many  muniments 
relating  to  the  early  and  pre-reformation  landed  pos- 
sessions of  its  religious  and  secular  inmates,  and  we 
accordingly  find  the  learned  antiquary,  Sir  William 
Dugdale,  compiling,  in  1643,  a  Catalogue  which  the 
equally  illustrious  grammarian  and  litterateur  George 
Hickes  incorporated  into  his  ^*  Thesaurus,'^  printed  at 
Oxford  in  1703,  at  the  end  of  that  great  work. 
This  book,  the  *  Thesaurus,'  is  supplemented  by  a 
Catalogue  of  all  the  Saxon  MSS.  existing  in  England 
at  the  time  of  its  publication,  and  is  entitled :  — 
"Antiquse  Literaturse  Septentrionalis  Liber  Alter, 
sen  Humphrodi  Wanleii  Librorum  Vett.  Septentrio- 
nalium,  qui  in  Anglioe  Bibliothecis  extant .  .  .  Cata- 
logus  Historico-Criticus,  etc.,  Oxonise,  1705."     The 
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that  we  are  indebted  for  the  very  rare  exhibition  of 
an  original  Saxon  document  on  this  occasion. 

I  shall  commence  my  account  of  it  by  giving  the 
text  which  I  have  supplied  in  some  parts  (but  not 
throughout),  where  mutilated,  from  analogous  formulee 
found  in  two  other  similar  documents,  which  will  be 
mentioned  and  described  fiirther  on : — 

+  In  nomine  dni  nri  ihu  xpi,  Certissime  itaq;  absq; 
dubitatione  constat  omnia  qu89  uidentur  temporalia  esse, 
Et  ea  q;  |  nou  uidentur  aaterna  esse,  Idcirco  ego  uhtredus  do 
donante  regulus  huiccioru  cogitaui .  Ut  ex  accepta  portione 
terrigenis  |  regni  a  largitore  omniu  bonoru  aUquid  quamuis 
minus  dignu  p  remedio  animsB  meaa  in  usus  fficlesiasticsB 
libertatis  eroga|[rem]  .  Undo  fideli  meo  ministro  sedel- 
mundo  uidelicet  fiUo  ingeldi  qui  fuit  dux  et  pfectus  ssdelbaldi 
regis  merci,  cum  consi|[lio]  et  licentia  offani  regis  mer 
Simulq ;  episcoporii  ac  principu  eius.  Terra  .  v.  tributarioru 
Id  t  nicii  qui  nominat  |  [eastun^]  iuxta  fluuiu  in  orientale 
parte   qui   dicitur   saluuerpe   iure    SQclesiastico   possidendu 

libentissime  p  dno  omnipotenti  | tonus  se  uiuente 

possideat  et  pos^  se  cuicuq ;  uoluerit  duob ;  heredis  relin- 

quat    lUisq;  e  saeculo    migrantib ;  reddar  | [^^g] 

oranens  eeclesiad  agru  cum  libris^  ad  mensa  eoru  sine 
ulla  contradictione  mihi  atq ;    omnib  ;    nobis  in  elemosi- 

[na] tis  patriaB  illoruq ;  intercessione  ad  dm  uiuu 

et  uerii  Insup  digno  ptio  a  antedicto  89t$elmundo  suscepto  | 

[sciat  unusquisq ;]  hanc  terra  libera  esse  ab  omni 

tribute  paruo  i  maiore  publicaliu  reru  et  a  cunctis  operib ; 
i  regis  t  prin|[cipis  praeter  instructiojnib;  pontiu  i  neces- 
saris  defensionib ;  arciii  contra  hostes  .  Omnimodo  quoq ; 
in  di  omnipotentis  nomi|[ne  interdicimus  ut  si]  aliquis 
In  hac  pnominata  terra  aliquid  foraras  furauerit  alicui 
aliquid  nisi  specialiter  ptiu  p  ptio 


1  Hodie  Aston  infra  manerium  Stoke  Prioris :  MSS.  Harl.  4660,  f.  3/4. 
'  A  remarkable  use  of  the  word  liber  for  a  charter,    A.  S.  Boc. 
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augentem  hoc  meu  pceptu  .  OmnipK  ds  sua  augere  bona  In 
aetemu  n  cessat^  Minuente  qd  n  |  [optamus  sciat  se  ante] 
tribunal  xpi  ratione  reddituru  nisi  ante  ea  do  et  hominib ; 
satis  emendauerit,  Conscripta  t  |  [autem  haec  donatio  anno 
ab]  incamatione  dni  nfi  ihu  xpi,  dec,  Ixx,  Indie,  viiii, 
deeenoui,  xi,    Lun,  viii, 

[-f  Ego  offa  dei  done  rex  me]  re  banc  donatione  subreguli 
mei  osensi  et  signu  seas  erucis  inposui, 

[4-Ego    Mildredus    Christi    gra]tia    ocedente    bumilis 
huicci  ep  osen  et  sufe. 

[-f  Ego  Uhtredus di]spensatione 

donante  regulus  ppiaa  gentis  banc  mea  libertatis  donatione 
p  dno  ocessa  oroborans  signu  salutare  oscripsi. 

[H-Ego  Aldredus  subregulus  h]uic  huic  ocessas  donationi 
fratris  mei  osentiendo  subscribe. 

[  +  Ego  Eada  consen  et  su]b 

[  +  Ego  Brorda  con]  sen  et  sub 

/  [Hii  si  termini  donationis 

+  Bgo  Eadbald  osenS  et  sub    !"^°«,  saluue,|ffl    cymedes 

I  naln  nuitun  /^stan  readan 

Vsolo 

+  Ego^  cynetSrytS  regina  mere  osen  et  sub 

+  Ego  ecgfer^  filius  amboru  osen  et  sub 

+  Ego  aslfflsBd  filia  amboru  osen  et  sub 

The  description  of  this  is  that  XJhtred,  regulus  of 
the  Huuiccas,  grants  by  permission  of  his  superior  lord 
and  king,  OflEa,  of  the  Mercians,  to  ^thelmund  his 
minister  (not  necessarily  an  ecclesiastical,  but  pro- 
bably a  high  political  personage  at  his  court),  the  son 
of  Ingeld,  who  had  held  the  office  of  dux  or  military 

'  These  on  the  dorst  on  which  also,  in  later  hands,  are 
•  To  Eastune . 

Offani  regis 
.  i .  Stoce  . 

.  i .  Stoce  . 
To  Eastune . 
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designated  each  by  the  title  of  "  regulus  "  in  the  sub- 
scription appended. 

2.  The  second  charter,  as  far  as  its  general  import 
goes,  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  before  us,  and 
enables  me  to  supply  a  few  words  that  have  been 
torn  from  the  charter  under  inspection.  It  is 
printed  by  Kemble,  in  his  ^  Codex  Diplomaticus  '  (no. 
cxvii.)  dated  a.d.  767,  and  is  closely  allied  to  this 
newly-found  document  in  much  of  its  text.  Kemble, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  have  seen  the  original ; 
but  he  prints  from  an  eighteenth-century  copy  in  MS. 
Harl.  4660.  f.  3/4.  entitled  "  Cartarum  aliquot  Perve- 
tustarum,qu8B  extant  in  Archivis  EcclesisB  Cathedralis 
Wigom.  Apographa."  In  the  list  of  contents  of  this 
Harley  MS.,  the  charter  of  Kemblo's  Codex,  no. 
cxvii.  is  called  ^'  4.  TJhtredi  reguli  Huuicciorura 
iEthelmundo  ministro,"  and  is  the  same  as  that  one 
numbered  as  (4)  by  Hickes  in  his  Catalogue  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  MSS.  already  quoted.  The  title  of  this  lost 
charter  is  noticed  by  Hickes  as  "  Carta  Donationis  qua 
dat  Uhtredus  Kegulus  Huuicciorum  fideli  suo  Ministro 
^thelmundo  (filio  Ingeldi  qui  fuit  Dux  et  Prsefectus 
iEthelbaldi  Regis)  cum  consensu  et  Licentia  Offani 
Regis  Merciorum,  simulque  Episcoporum  et  Principum 
ejus,  terram  5  Tributariorum,  i.e.  vicum  qui  nominatur 
Eastun  juxta  fluvium,  in  [loc6\  qui  dicitur  Saluuarpe. 
A.D.  76  {sic).  Indict.  6,  Lun.  5."  The  text  is  not 
only  given  in  the  *  Codex  Diplomaticus '  and  in  the 
Harley  MS.  quoted  above,  but  also  in  Hickes'  *  Gram- 
matica  Anglosaxonica,'  p.  170,  and  in  Dugdale's 
^  Monasticon  Anglicanum '  vol.  i.  p.  586. 

From  inspection  of  the  text  of  this  second  charter 
it  is  certainly  not  the  same  as  the  one  restored  to 
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plain  the  names  of  modern  localities,  but  it  is  also  of 
very  great  importance  to  the  philologist ;  and  as  it 
has  never  yet  been  printed  it  adds  a  fresh  contribu- 
tion to  the  corpus  of  Anglo-Saxon  texts. 

"  ^rest  fram  myUam  in  cyrstel  meBl  fie.  Of  cyrstel  mael 
ac  in  east  ende  teoue  lege.  Of  teofe  leage  in  j^aot  syrf  treop. 
Of  )?am  syrf  treope  in  f  rug  mapel  treop  in  forpeard  perdune. 
Of  forepeard  perdune  otS  midde  pearde  per.  Of  midde  per- 
dune in  perdun  broo.  Of  midde  per  dune  broco  in  middan 
pearde  langan  dune.  Of  middan  pearde  langan  dune  in 
sceap  peg.  Of  scearp  peg  in  hpaeta  leage.  Of  hpseta  lege  in 
hens  broc.  Of  hens  broce  in  salparpan.  Of  seal  parpan  in 
holanpeg.  Of]7am  peg  iniSa-hpitan  biricean.  Of  |>a9re  birican 
in  alcherdes  ford.  Eft  of  salparpan  in  )?a  ifihtan  ac.  Of 
]?8Bre  ac  in  ]>a  maar  ac.  Of  j^aere  ac  in  bennic  aecer.  Of  }?am 
s§cere  in  caersa  baet.  Of  |?am  baete  in  pipan.  Of  pipan  in 
pit$i  broc.  Of  ]7am  broce  in  J^aet  J^ruh.  Of  )7a  J^rug  in  holan 
peg.  Of  |?am  pege  in  bridenan  brygge.  Of  j^aere  brigge 
in  cumb.  Of  l>am  cumbe  in  ale  beardes  dc.  Of  J^aere  ac 
in  ]7a  heort  sole.  Of  j^aere  sole  in  ]?a  j^isle.  Of  ]7a9re  tSislo 
eft  in  tSa  my)?aN.'' 

4.  The  fourth  document  is  a  charter  of  Uhtred,  the 
text  of  which  is  given  by  Kemble  in  his  '  Codex  Diplo- 
maticus/  no.  cxxviii.,  but  it  has  been  marked  by  him 
as  of  doubtful  authenticity.  It  has  no  date,  but  the 
editor  of  that  monumental  work  is  probably  not  far 
from  right  in  assigning  to  it  a  date  between  the  years 
764  and  775.  The  document  is  a  grant  by  Uhtred, 
"Subregulus  Huicciorum"  of  land  to  Worcester 
Cathedral  "  Ecclesia  Beatee  Semper  Virginis  Dei 
Genitricis  Mariee,  qu83  situ  est  in  Uegerna  civitate  ubi 
corpora  patrum  meorum  digne  condimtur."  The 
subscription  of  Uhtred  is  appended  with  that  of  Aldred 
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his  brother,  to  whom  reference  has  already  been  made. 
The  original  of  this  is  not  now  extant,  and  Kemble 
gives  it  only  from  the  Worcester  Eegister  in  the 
Cottonian  Library,  a  manuscript  the  date  of  which 
has  already  been  pointed  out. 

5.  Before  proceeding  to  examine  the  charter  before 
us  from  its  artistic  and  pateographic  point/S  of  view,  it 
is  worthy  of  record  that  in  addition  to  these  above- 
mentioned  charters  which  are  grants  from  Ubtred 
himself  direct,  there  are  the  following  charters  in  the 
Codex  where  he  is  mentioned  or  where  his  subscrip- 
tion is  appended,  in  testimony  or  confirmation  of  their 
purport. 

1.  '^Uhtred."  K,    cii.*,   a  doubtful 

charter  of  Eanberht  of 
the  Hwiccas,  a.d.  757. 

2.  ^*  Ulitred  regulus."  K.  cv.,   a  charter  of 

Eanberht,  Feb.,  759. 

3.  "  Mams  JJhtvQdi:'  K.    cxi.*,  a  doubtful 

charter  OflEa  of  Mercia, 
A.D.  764. 

4.  '^  TJhtred."  K.  cxxv.,  a  charter  of 
**Uhtredi  Germani  Mei."  Aldred  of  the  Huiccas, 

A.D.  757  x  775. 

5.  ''  Uhtred  Subregulus.''    K.  cxxvii.,  a  charter 

of  Ceolfrith,  Abbot  of 
Worcester,  a.d.  757 
—775. 

To  recapitulate  therefore  the  important  points  which 
have  been  elicited  in  the  course  of  these  notes,  we 
have  found  the  following  facts  relating  to  Uhtred, 
subregulus  of  the  Hwiccas,  viz. 
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(1.)  That  Eanberht,  Aldred,  and  Uhtred,  were 
three  sons  born  to  one  father,  and  that 
the  father  and  ancestors  were  buried  in 
Worcester  Cathedral. 

(2.)  That  Eanberht,  the  eldest  brother,  grants 
various  charters  to  Worcester  Cathedral,  in 
the  years  757  and  759. 

(3.)  ITiat  Uhtred,  the  third  brother,  is  not  styled 
regulm  in  757  ;  but  is  styled  regulus  in  759 
in  two  documents  :  is  not  styled  regulus  in 
764  ;  but  styled  regulus  in  767,  and  again 
in  770 ;  and  subreguius  in  a  charter  of  date 
between  757  and  775. 

(4.)  That  the  second  brother,  Aldred,  appears  to 
have  been  the  survivor  of  the  three  in  a.d., 
777. 

(5.)  That  of  the  five  documents  purporting  to  have 
been  issued  directly  at  his  command,  two 
only  are  extant  in  the  form  of  charters^ 
the  other  three  being  only  found  in  manu- 
script Kegisters  of  tar  later  dates. 

(6.)  Of  these  two,  one  is  in  the  Manuscript  Depart- 
ment of  the  British  Museum,  numbered  as 
Additional  Charter  19789  ;  the  other  is  that 
at  present  before  us,  in  the  possession  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Worcester. 

(7.)  That  the  one  before  us  is  unpublished,  and 
the  boundaries  which  probably  related  to 
the  same  land,  when  registered  to  the 
Cathedral,  are  also  unpublished. 

There  is  a  photograph  published  by  the  British 
Archeeological  Association  in  the  Journal  for  1 8-76,  p. 
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e  has  the  central  bar  rather  above  the  middle  of  its 
curve;  it  frequently  is  of  enlarged  proportions  and 
projects  above  the  line,  and  is  sometimes  conjoined 
to  the  following  letter  by  means  of  an  elongation  of 
the  bar. 

/  is  of  the  usual  Saxon  form,  the  horizontal  bar 
being  level  with  the  base  line  of  the  writing.  There 
is  a  bolder  form  in  filius,  lines  23,  24. 

g  is  also  of  the  ordinary  Saxon  shape,  the  bar  flat 
at  the  top,  the  body  curving  to  the  left  at  first,  and 
finishing  with  a  curve  to  the  right  below  the  line. 

h  has  its  long  arm  cut  off  at  top  obliquely,  with  a 
short  spur  pointing  downwards; 

i  has  two  forms,  (i.)  plain,  (ii.)  carried  below  the 
line  as  in  *^  cunctis,''  line  10  ;  "  omnipotentis,"  line 
11.  There  is  a  large  initial  I  in  "Idcirco,"  line  2  ; 
"  Id,"  line  5. 

h  does  not  appear. 

/  is  cut  off  obliquely  at  top  with  a  short  spur :  (ii.)  a 
larger  and  fuller  form  carried  below  the  line,  as  in 
^'Illisque,"  line  7;  etc. 

m  has  two  forms,  the  first  plain ;  (ii)  in  the  second 
form  the  final  curve  is  more  boldly  marked,  as  in 
^<  omnibus,''  line  8.  There  is  a  large  initial  M  in 
Minuentem,  line  13. 

n  has  also  occasionally  a  form  similarly  em- 
boldened. 

0  appears  to  be  formed  of  two  curving  lines. 
There  is  a  large  initial  0  in  **  Omnimodo,''  line  11. 

p  has  its  straight  stroke  cut  off  obliquely  at  the 
top  with  a  short  spur  pointing  downwards,  the  loop 
is  open  at  the  lower  part,  and  ends  with  a  dot. 

q  is  of  plain  shape. 
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T  has  the  Saxon  form,  consisting  of  a  long  stroke 
produced  below  the  line  and  a  curved  line  brought 
down  to  the  lower  line  bounding  the  writing. 

5  is  mostly  found  in  the  form  of  a  long  uncial 
letter,  extending  somewhat  above  and  greatly  below 
the  line ;  (ii.)  It  occurs  as  a  capital  of  Boman  form  in 
"  Simulque^'^  line  5. 

t  has  a  curved  line  with  horizontal  bar ;  (ii.)  in  some 
cases,  but  not  always,  final  t  has  the  bar  greatly 
prolonged,  as  in  "  emendaverit,"  line  14.  There 
is  a  large  initial  T  in  Terram,  line  5. 

u  is  of  ordinary  shape,  but  a  large  form  is  seen  in 
*^  XJt,'^  line  2,  and  a  still  larger  form  in  "  TJnde,"  in 
line  4. 

V  occurs  in  numerals  "  v,"  line  5 ;  "  viii,"  and 
♦*viii,'Minel5. 

X  has  a  long  loop  on  the  left,  as  seen  in  ^^  ex," 
line  2. 

y  is  not  dotted  in  "  cymedeshalh,"  line  20 ; 
cynedry*,  line  22. 

The  ligatures,  or  combinations  of  two  or  more 
letters  into  a  compound  form  of  more  or  less  arbitrary 
shape  include  tlie  following.  The  combinations  of  e 
with  other  letters  are  very  numerous,  and  in  these 
cases  the  bar  is  oblique  and  otherwise  modified,  for 
example, 

ec  in  "  profectus,"  line  4  ; 

aec  in  "  saeculo,"  line  7. 

eg  in  ^^ego,"  line  2  ;  "regulus,"  line  2  ;  "  subse- 
guli,"  line  16  ;  etc. 

ei  in  "  eius,"  line  5  ;  "  mei,"  line  16 ;  etc. 

em  in  "  temporalia,"  line  1 ;  "  remedio,'*  line  3 ; 

3tC. 

2b2 
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^  in  "  videntuT,''  line  1 ;  "  terrigenis,"  line  2  ; 
etc. 

€0  in  "  eorum/'  line  8. 

^  in  "  suBcepto,"  line  9. 

^  in  **  certissime  "  line  1 ;  "  terrigenis,"  line  2  ; 
**  voluerit,"  line  7 ;  etc. 

aet  in  "  setema  '^  line  2. 

es  in  "Esse,"  line  2;  " intercessione,'*  line  9; 
etc. 

et  in  "  et  '^  line  1 ;  5  ;  "  videlicet,"  line  4  ;  etc. 

ex  in  "  ex,"  line  2 ;  etc. 

Ji  in  "  fideli,"  line  4  ;   but  not  in  "  Alio,"  line  4. 

-ti  in  two  forms  (i.)  ptium,  line  12,  where  the  i  is 
indicated  by  an  elongation  of  the  sloping  cross  bar  of 
the  t ;  (ii.)  the  second  form  is  seen  in  "migrantibus," 
line  7,  where  the  i  forms  a  right  angle  with  the  hori- 
zontal bar  of  the  t;  the  same  style  is  seen  in 
"  pontium,"  line  11. 

-tio-  in  "  contradictione."  line  8 ;"  "  ptio," 
lines  9,  11, 

-tionr-  in  *^  dubitatione,"  line  1;  "portione," 
line  2;  "rationem,"  line  14;  ^^  incarnationc,"  line  15; 
"  donatione,"  lines  16,  18 ;  "  dispensatione,"  line  18, 
etc, 

-titioni  in  "  donationis,"  line  20. 

-Us  in  "satis,"  line  14;  ^^gentis,"  line  18; 
"Ubertatis,"linel8. 

ni  in  "  termini,"  line  20. 

The  contractions  and  abbreviations  are  rather 
numerous.     Examples  occur  of 

a,  or  a  for  -am  final,  in  terram,  lines  5,  10,  etc. 

-b  ;  for  -bus,  in  duobus,  line  7 ;  omnibus,  line  8, 
etc. 


tedelbaldiy  line  4 ; 
ynedrytS  in  line  22, 

ine  14. 


.(I 


17. 


-J  15. 

='  15. 
line  5. 
,  line  22. 
;m,  line  4. 


» . 


''es^sariis,  line  11. 
.ncs  1|  15. 

jitectuSy  line  4  ;   ptio,  line  9  y  etc. 
s  3.  6.  12. 
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sufe  for  subscripsi,  line  17. 

osen  for  consensi,  line  17. 

u  for  -um  final,  in  lines  3,  16,  etc. 

xpi  for  Christi,  lines  1,  14,  15. 

The  middle  comma  is  of  frequent  use  for  the 
punctuation,  both  in  the  middle  and  end  of  a  sentence. 

The  fine  plate  which  accompanies  this  notice  has 
been  reproduced  by  the  Autotype  Company  by  their 
permanent  process,  from  the  original  charter. 
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beings,  while  those  who  procure  and  impart  pleasure 
by  the  free  and  skilful  use  of  all  sorts  of  musical  in- 
struments, are  those  from  whom  the  greatest  social  and 
individual  refinement  may  reasonably  be  expected. 
The  consideration  of  the  variety  of  sources  from 
whence  the  several  instruments  which  compose  a 
modern  band  of  music  are  derived,  is  a  matter  which 
occupies  few  minds  among  those  who  listen  with  de- 
light to  the  effects  produced.  Yet  in  the  performance 
of  a  symphony  by  Beethoven,  or  a  prelude  by  "Wagner, 
certain  musical  instruments  are  employed  which  re- 
present human  civilisation  from  its  earliest  dawn  to 
its  present  bright  noon-tide.  Side  by  side  with  an 
instrument  containing  perfections  or  improvements 
suggested  only  yesterday  as  it  were,  is  found  another 
which  was  doubtless  employed  centuries  before  the 
records  of  received  history  began.  In  many  instances 
the  names  by  which  they  are  known  have  come  down 
to  us  almost  without  alteration,  other  than  that  arising 
from  peculiar  methods  of  spelling  and  the  varieties  of 
pronunciation  naturally  consequent. 

More  than  one  of  the  instruments  are  constructed 
upon  precisely  the  same  plan  as  that  adopted  by  the 
people  of  remote  ages,  through  whom  we  have  re- 
ceived them,  so  that  a  modern  orchestra  like  a  modem 
language  may  be  said  to  contain  and  preserve  in 
general  use,  relics  of  the  progress  of  art,  and  evidences 
of  the  variety  of  influences  it  has  been  witness  of,  and 
submitted  to,  in  attaining  its  present  condition.  By 
the  names  as  well  as  in  the  forms  of  musical  instru- 
ments, some  general  and  tolerably  accurate  idea  can 
be  formed  of  the  history  of  the  orchestra,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  of  the  history  of  music.     In  this,  as  in 
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other  reason  for  the  present  obscurity  is  found  in  the 
names  given  to  musical  matters  and  instruments  which 
are  known  to  have  little  etymological  connection  with 
their  use  or  construction. 

Let  me  ask  you  to  realise  in  your  own  minds,  how 
some  ftiture  philologist  would  fare  were  he  to  set  to 
work  to  discover  from  the  existence  of  the  term  alone, 
without  any  remaining  specimen  of  the  machine,  what 
sort  of  a  thing  a  '^Broadwood  grand'*  was.  Those 
who  read  many  of  the  musical  notices  in  the  news- 
papers, or  who  have  the  occasional  privilege  of  hearing 
musical  men  converse  upon  their  own  art  and  its 
practice,  will  find  this  custom  exceedingly  common. 
As  Puttenham  says,  "  These  and  such  other  speaches, 
where  ye  take  the  name  of  the  author  for  the  thing 
itselfe,  or  the  thing  conteining  for  that  which  is  con- 
tained, and  in  many  other  cases  do  as  it  were  wrong 
name  the  person  or  the  thing.  So  neverthelesse,  as 
it  may  be  understood,  it  is  by  the  figure  metont/mia^ 
or  misnamer." 

Not  only  in  newspapers  and  in  the  common  talk  of 
musical  folk,  but  in  nearly  every  case  where  musical 
terms  or  instruments  are  spoken  of,  are  there  the  like 
difficulties  arising  from  these  *^  misnamers."  In  the 
several  translations  of  the  Bible,  the  same  words  are 
so  variously  rendered  that  a  great  amount  of  chronolo- 
gical as  well  as  etymological  confusion  arises.  In- 
struments  being  spoken  of  which  had  no  existence  at 
the  period  at  which  the  action  described  took  place. 
As  time  progresses,  the  difficulty  of  settling  the  ques- 
tion of  the  individual  character  of  the  several  examples 
of  the  three  sorts  of  instruments  which  the  Hebrews 
possessed  becomes   more   and  more   difficult.      The 
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buca  is  also  spoken  of  by  other  writers  as  a  pipe, 
a  dulcimer,  and  as  a  machine  for  scaling  walls  in 
warfare.  These  seemingly  conflicting  and  puzzling 
descriptions  are  clear  enough  if  we  remember  that 
sambuca  is  derived  from  a  word  which  signified 
something  hollowed  or  of  shell-  or  case-like  character. 
The  whole  of  the  instruments  above  described  have 
either  a  hollow  tube  or  a  resonance  box.  The  simi- 
larity of  the  Latin  word  Samhucus^  an  Elder  tree,  the 
pith  of  which  can  be  readily  removed,  leaving  a  hard 
shell  of  wood,  may  be  borne  in  mind  in  reference  to 
this  subject. 

The  Magadis  probably  derived  its  name  from  its 
being  furnished  with  frets  {iia/^as^  fiayoBt^s). 

The  name  of  the  wood  or  material  employed  also 
gave  names  to  the  instrument,  both  in  Greek  and  in 
Latin,  as  in  the  Buxea  Ubia^  a  flute  made  of  boxwood,  . 
the  Calamus  or  reed,  from  whence  we  derive  the  word 
Chalameau^  Schalmey^  or  Shawm ,  and  which  word  may 
be  related  to  the  Hebrew  Chalil  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken.  There  were  pipes  of  lotus,  laurel, 
palm,  elder,  ivory,  formed  of  the  bones  of  deer,  of 
large  birds  (tibias),  and  the  hollowed  bones  of  animals 
(comu),  each  of  which  had  distinctive  titles.  There 
were  also  pipes  named  from  the  purposes  to  which 
they  were  devoted,  as  spondauloi,  chorauloi,  hippo- 
phorboi,  chorikoi  and  others. 

The  method  of  holding  the  instrument  in  perform- 
ance also  gave  rise  to  modifications  of  the  names,  as  in 
the  plagiaulos,  (TrXa/ylavXos) ;  in  Latin,  tibia  obliqua  or 
tibia  vasca^  because  it  was  held  transversely. 

The  name  or  office  of  the  player  also  helped  to  give 
a  distinguishing  name  to  an  instrument,  as  the  shell, 
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names  have  been  given  according  to  the  shape  of  an 
instrument.  The  Mandoline  of  Italy,  one  of  the  forms 
of  the  guitar,  was  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
Mandola^  or  almond,  and  another  of  the  guitar  fetmily, 
the  Portuguese  Machete^  from  its  likeness  to  a  fish. 

To  return  to  the  violin,  it  is  the  Tenor  or  larger- 
sized  violin  which  is  now  called  viola.  The  word 
violin  is  the  diminutive  of  that  term,  as  the  word 
violoncello  is  of  violone  the  augmentative  of  viola.  The 
violone  is  called  in  English  double-bass,  not  because  it 
is  of  greater  size  so  much  as  because  the  sounds  it 
gives  forth  are  the  double  or  the  octave  lower 
than  that  which  is  expected  or  seemingly  played 
according  to  the  notation.  Some  of  the  double  bass 
strings  are  called  to  this  day  pistols^  not  because  of 
the  noise  they  make,  although  some  really  believe,  this 
to  be  the  case,  but  because  the  best  strings  of  large 
size  for  stringed  instruments  were  two  centuries  or 
more  ago  made  at  Fistoja,  a  town  about  20  miles 
from  Florence.  Some  of  the  smaller  strings  were 
called  minikins,  an  evident  corruption  of  the  Italian 
word  minugia.  As  for  the  word  catgut,  which  is  very 
rarely  employed  before  the  16th  century,  I  confess 
that  it  still  puzzles  me,  for  the  strings  are  made  from 
the  intestines  of  the  horse,  the  deer,  and  the  sheep, 
but  never  from  those  of  the  cat.  The  only  suggestion 
I  can  offer  is  that  the  word  is  a  corruption  of  cut  gut? 
The  terms  applied  to  other  stringed  instruments  are 
curious.  The  guitar  and  the  lute  bear  names  which 
are  decidedly  Eastern.  In  fact,  there  is  only  a 
difference  in  the  manner  of  spelling  the  words  and 

'  Dr.  Ingleby  suggests  that  the  word  is  a  corruption  of  Calves-guts ^ 
tlie  name  applied  by  Shakespeare  to  lute  and  other  gut  strings. 
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spell  the  word  as  the  old  musicians  of  the  early  part 
of  the  18th  century  did,  changing  the  final  y  into  e. 
This  makes  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  aspirate  letter, 
identical  with  the  Italian,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
word  comes  to  us  through  Italy.  Here  I  may  note 
that  the  Italian  word  is  spelt  alike  in  the  singular  and 
in  the  plural,  and  in  this  there  may  be  said  to  be  some 
sort  of  coimection  between  it  and  the  English  word 
waits.  The  waits  were  originally  a  band  of  oboe^  hoboys^ 
or  hautbois.  This  singular  plurality,  or  this  plural 
singularity,  might  be  taken  to  show  the  connection 
between  the  English  and  the  Italian  terms  if  any  ad- 
vantage woidd  arise.  In  Spanish  the  instrument  is 
called  Chirimias^  also  plural,  and  the  similarity  of  this 
word  with  Chirimoya  a  pear,  may  possibly  refer  to  the 
bulb-like,  pear-shaped  top  in  which  the  mouth  piece 
is  inserted.  The  old  German  word  him  now  used  for 
mouth-piece,  and  meaning  also  a  pear,  has  been  applied 
to  the  hohoy  or  oboe. 

This  word  mouth-piece  reminds  me  of  a  another 
word  hoboy  as  applied  to  strawberries  of  elongated 
form,  pear-shaped  if  you  will. 

These  are  the  facts;  the  connecting  link  is  still 
lacking  to  complete  the  chain  of  deduction. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  Clarinet  is  simple.  It  is 
a  diminutive  of  Clarina^  because  Christopher  Denner, 
the  man  who  improved  the  old  Shawm  into  the 
Clarinet  fancied  the  tone  was  like  a  small  trumpet. 
With  this  in  mind,  1  am  inclined  to  object  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  letter  o  into  the  word  which  makes 
it  clarionet^  not  wrong  perhaps,  but  still  not  right. 

The  word  Jltde  comes  from  the  Latin  flo^  the  word 
whistle  from  fistula^  the  letters  t^h  standing  for  the  /, 
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all  matters  relating  to  music  will  think,  as  it  ought  to 
be  treated,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  re- 
ward the  searcher  and  the  finder.  My  chief  desire 
has  been  this  evening  to  point  out  one  or  two  of  the 
Etymological  peculiarities  that  may  be  found  in  ran- 
sical  terms ;  among  other  reasons,  in  order  ttiat  it  may 
be  understood  that  I  was  to  a  certain  extent  justified 
in  my  statement  that  the  names  of  the  terms  in  music, 
and  the  titles  of  the  instruments  in  an  orchestra,  show 
as  much  cosmopolitan  quality  as  any  other  group  of 
terms  in  our  mother  tongue.  The  value  of  Etymology 
as  an  indication  of  the  comprehensive  character  of  the 
history  of  such  a  matter  as  music  is  very  great,  al- 
most as  great  in  its  power  of  promoting  and  strength- 
ening agreeable  social  relations.  The  study  of  any 
branch  of  philology  is  of  interest  as  a  contribution  to 
the  knowledge  of  history  through  the  medium  of 
language,  and  I  believe  that  some  degree  of  light  may 
be  thrown  upon  language,  manners,  and  customs,  even 
in  tracing  the  Etymons  of  Musical  Terms. 

W.  A.  Baeeett. 
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XVI.— DANTE  AND  THE  THIETEENTH 

CENTURY. 

BT  C.   H.   S.   CABMICHAEL^   M.A. 
(Bead  January  24th,  1877.) 

When  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio,  are  classed 
together  as  the  great  Italian  Literary  Triumvirate  of 
the  Fourteenth  Century,  I  must  confess  that  I  think 
an  injustice  is  done  to  the  greatness  of  Dante,  and  a 
want  of  perception  shewn  of  the  existence  of  a 
medieval  renaissance,  different  in  spirit  from  the 
Classical  Revival  to  which  that  title  is  usually  re- 
stricted, but  equally  important  for  the  student  of 
history  and  literature.  Looking  upon  the  Thirteenth 
Century  as  the  true  zenith  of  the  middle  ages,  I  con- 
sider Dante's  spirit  to  have  been  thoroughly  in 
harmony  with  it.  Pre-eminently  a  century  of 
Renaissance  in  Theology,  Philosophy,  Letters,  and 
Art ;  it  was  the  very  age  to  produce  a  poet,  whose  won- 
derful many-sidedness  soon  made  it  difficult  even  for 
his  own  countrymen  to  follow  him  with  under- 
standing, through  all  the  stages  of  his  allegorical 
journey. 

It  was  an  age  of  crusades: — against  the  Greeks 
and  against  the  Albigensians,  as  well  as  against  the 
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studied  there.  Of  that  University  one  of  the  Masters  of 
the  College  of  Navarre  enthusiastically  writes  that  it 
was  a  "  storehouse  of  letters,  model  of  all  yirtues, 
nursery-house  of  all  that  is  good  in  the  world."^ 

To  Frederick  II.,  the  "  gay,  the  godless,  the 
relentless,"  the  "  wonder  of  the  world,"  in  his  day  and 
long  afterwards,  and  to  the  literary  influence  of  his 
Court  at  Palermo,  Dante,  born  fourteen  years  after 
the  Emperor's  death,  assigns  a  high  place  in  the 
history  of  European  Literature,  in  the  following 
words  of  his  treatise  *  De  Vulgari  Eloquio,'  (on  the 
common  speech).  ^  ^  The  illustrious  heroes,  Frederick 
the  Csesar,  and  his  noble  son  Manfred,  followed  after 
elegance,  and  scorned  what  was  mean;  so  that  all 
the  best  compositionis  of  the  time  came  out  of  their 
Court.  Thus,  because  their  royal  throne  was  in 
Sicily,  all  the  poems  of  our  predecessors,  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  were  called  Sicilian."  Those  were 
the  days  of  Sordello,  and  of  Peter  de  Vinea,  Great 
Logothete  of  Sicily,  who,  perhaps,  wrote  the  first 
extant  Italian  sonnet,  who  was  in  the  time  of  his 
prosperity  looked  up  to  by  the  Imperial  party  as  the 
Vicar  of  a  new  Messiah,  and  whose  downfall  was  one 
of  the  most  sudden  and  awful  of  the  kind  on. 
record.*    But  the  literature  of  Frederick's  Court,  of 

^  Qaoted  in  a  very  interesting  article  on  Dante  in  the  '  British 
Critic '  for  January,  1843,  which  is  attributed  to  the  pen  of  the  late 
Father  Dalgaimsi 

'  So  says  Mr.  Kington- Oliphant  (Life  of  Frederick  II,  vol.  ii. 
p.  479),  who  quotes  Frederick's  own  language  about  Peter.  "  We 
stuffed'  him,"  says  tlie  Emperor,  "  with  wealth,  as  mucli  as  he  could  crave 
and  more."  And  again,  "  Woe  is  me  ! — This  Peter  whom  I  thought  a  rock, 
and  who  was  the  half  of  my  life,  has  plotted  my  murder !  Whom  can 
I  trust?    Where  can  I  henceforth  be  safe ?  "    Yet  Dante,  who  as  Mr. 
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Athens  of  medisBval  Italy.  Dante  himself,  in  his 
chequered  career,  was  to  hold  the  supreme  power 
under  that  constitution,  which  was  given  to  the  Priori 
for  the  short  space  of  two  months,  in  the  year  1300, 
the  famous  jubilee  year  of  Boniface  VIll.  Tinder 
this  free  Constitution  both  the  city'  and  the  arts 
throve.  Amolfo  di  Lapo  paved  the  streets  of  Florence 
with  stone  instead  of  brick ;  Cimabue,  breaking  with 
Byzantine  traditions,  painted  visions  of  the  Madonna 
among  saints  and  Angels,  with  life  in  the  limbs  and 
flow  in  the  draperies;  Giotto  carried  on  the  new 
tradition,  and  his  portrait  of  Dante,  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  was  discovered  in  the  Bargello  of  Florence  in 
1840.  Dante  was  in  his  thirty-fifth  year  when  those 
gates  that  Michael  Angelo  declared  ''  worthy  to  be 
the  gates  of  paradise,"  were  cast  for  the  Baptistry  of 
Florence. 

It  is  singular,  remarks  Mr.  J.  Addington  Symonds, 
in  his  '  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Dante,'  that 
**  Durante,"  the   enduring  one,    and  Alighieri,*  the 


•  Florence  was,  as  Prof.  Morley  observes  (English  writers  before  Chau- 
cer, vol.  i.  Introduction),  great  among  the  cities  of  Europe  in  commerce, 
a  resort  of  nations,  a  hive  of  the  most  active,  earnest,  enterprising  life. 
Dean  Church  says  that  "Florence,  gay,  capricious,  turbulent,  the 
city  of  party,  the  head  and  busy  patroness  of  Democracy  in  the  cities 
round  her— so  rich  in  her  intellectual  gifts,  in  variety  of  individual 
character,  in  poets,  artists,  wits,  historians ;  in  her  brilliant  days  recalled 
the  image  of  ancient  Athens,  and  did  not  depart  from  her  prototype  in 
the  beauty  of  her  natural  site,  her  noble  public  buildings,  the  size  and 
nature  of  her  territory.  Florence  shows  to  tliis  day  traces  of  tlie  wcaltli 
and  magnificence  of  the  last  years  of  the  Tliirtecnth  century." 

*  It  should  be  remembered,  liowever,  so  as  not  to  push  tlie  sjTnbolism 
of  our  poet's  names  furtlier  tlian  they  will  fairly  bear,  that  the  proper 
form  of  liis  surname  was  Aldighieri,  which  has  no  connection  whatever 
with  **  wings."     Such  an  elision  of  a  letter,  for  euphony,  is  very  common 
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his  way  in  a  forest,  where  he  met  with  Nature,  by 
whom  he  was  instructed  concerning  God  and  man| 
the  five  senses,  the  elements,  the  planets,  the  varieties 
of  animals^  and  navigation  beyond  the  pillars  of 
Hercules.  Then  Nature  bade  him  search  for 
Philosophy,  the  Four  Virtues,  the  God  of  Love, 
Fortune,  and  Fraud.  At  the  abode  of  Love  he 
met  with  Ovid,  who  became  his  guide,  as  Virgil  to 
Dante. 

But  Brunette  Latini  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
soul  of  Dante's  great  poem,  and  had  the  poet  himself 
remained  on  Brunette's  level,  he  would  have  been 
simply  a  master  of  ihb  poetry  of  his  own  time^  iostead 
of  being  what  the  "  Commedia  "  made  him,  a  master 
of  the  poetry  of  all  time.  ^^  Without  the  vigorous 
stirring  of  aU  his  depths  by  the  events  of  his  life  in 
Florence,"  ®  justly  remarks  Prof.  Morley,  ^^Dante  never 
would,  on  such  suggestion  as  that  of  Brunette,  have 
yielded  as  he  did  for  the  first  time  in  all  literature, 
the  whole  innermost  truth  of  a  man's  soul  in  a  poem 
passionate  with  all  that  was  real  to  him,  rising  fear- 
lessly to  the  heights  and  sounding  the  depths  of  an 
argument  imequalled  then  in  its  sublimity." 

^  So  likewise  says  Dr.  Church  (the  present  Dean  of  S.  Paul's),  in  a 
very  fidl  and  sympaUietic  article  on  Dante,  in  his  '  E88a3rB  and 
Reviews'  (Mozley,  1854),  a  work  with  which  Mr.  Symonds  somewhat 
singularly  confesses  that  he  was  unacquainted  at  the  time  of  writing  his 
own  hook.  "  It  was  the  factions  of  Florence,"  says  Church,  "  which 
made  Dante  a  great  poet.  But  for  them,  he  might  have  been  a  modem 
critic  and  essayist,  bom  before  his  time,  and  have  held  a  high  place 
among  the  writers  of  ftigitive  verses  ...  he  might  have  thrown  into 
the  shade  the  Guidos  and  Cinos  of  his  day,  to  be  eclipsed  by  Petrarch. 
But  he  learned  from  the  bitter  feuds  of  Italy  not  to  trifle  .  .  .  and 
from  tliat  fiery  trial  ...  he  drew  tliat  great  gift  and  power  by  which 
he  stands  pre-eminent  even  among  his  high  compeers,  the  gift  of  being 
reaiy 
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trembles  and  swoons  at  his  own  conceptions,  as  we 
see  in  the  episode  of  Francesca  da  Eimini.^'  *^  This 
coincides  pretty  closely  with  Victor  Hugo's  view," 
expressed  in  the  following  terms.  "  The  man  (f.e., 
the  hero)  of  Dante  is  Dante.  Dante  is,  so  to  speak, 
created  a  second  time  in  his  poem ;  he  is  his  own 
type ;  his  Adam  is  himself.  For  the  action  of ,  his 
poem  he  has  sought  out  no  one.  He  has  only  taken 
Virgil  as  a  supernumerary.  Moreover,  he  has  made 
himself  epic  at  once,  without  giving  himself*  the 
trouble  even  to  change  his  name.  What  he  had  to 
do  was  in  fact  simple :  to  descend  into  hell  and 
remount  to  heaven.  He  knocks  gravely  at  the  door 
of  the  Infinite,  and  says,  ^  Open,  I  am  Dante.'  '' 

The  "  simplicity  "  of  this  task  may  seem  question- 
able, but  the  personality  of  the  poet,  identified  with 
every  stage  of  the  marvellous  journey,  is  patent  to 
all  students  of  the  Commedia. 

And  this  personality  of  Dante's  poetry  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  ^  Commedia  ; '  it  pervades'  also  the  ^  Vita 
Nuova,'  of  which  Mr.  Theodore  Martin  observes, 
"there  is  not  in  literature  a  more  remarkable  con- 
tribution to  the  personal  history  of  a  great  man.  It 
is  a  chronicle  equally  minute  in  analysis,  and  admir- 
able in  expression,  of  emotions  the  most  profound ; 
a  record  of  real  life  to  which  there  is  nothing 
superior  in  romance.  .  .  .  Beatrice,  with  her  sweet 
smile,  her  voice  rich  with  the  music  of  a  noble  heart, 
her  infinite  grace  which  made  her  supreme  among  the 

10  "  Caddi  come  corpo  morto  cade."    Inf.  v. 

11  Cited  in  •  British  Quarterly  Review/  vol.  47  (1868),  p.  368,  Art.  on 
*'  Dante.*' 
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is  not  more  subtle  than  Dante.  It  is,  perliaps,  a  bold 
assertion,^*  but  what  is  there  on  these  trtoscendent 
subjects,  in  the  vast  theology  of  Aquinas,  of  which 
the  essence  and  sum  is  not  in  the  Paradise  of  Dante  ? 
Dante,  perhaps,  though  expressing  to  a  great  extent 
the  popular  conception  of  Heaven,  is  as  much  by  his 
innate  sublimity  above  it,  as  St.  Thomas  (Aquinas) 
himself." 

Dante's  religion  and  Dante's  politics  have  both 
given  rise  to  the  expression  of  the  most  diametrically 
opposite  opinions.  Milman,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
considers  him  beyond  his  age  in  the  sublimity  of  his 
religious  conceptions,  but  does  not  seem  to  hint  at 
unorthodoxy.  Church  says  of  him  that  *^  he  did  the 
work  in  his  day  of  a  great  preacher,"  and  "  yet  he 
has  been  both  claimed  and  condemned  as  a  disturber 
of  the  Church's  faith.  He  certainly  did  not  spare 
the  Church's  rulers.  He  thought  they  were  betraying 
the  most  sacred  of  all  trusts,  and  if  history  is  at  all 
to  be  reUed  on,  he  had  some  grounds  for  thinking  so. 
But  it  is  confusing  the  feelings  of  the  Middle  Ages 
with  our  own,  to  convert  every  fierce  attack  on  the 
Popes  into  an  anticipation  of  Luther.  Strong  language 
of  this  sort  was  far  too  commonplace  to  be  signifi- 
cant ;  when  the  Middle  Ages  complained  they  did  so 
with  a  full-voiced  and  clamorous  rhetoric  which 
greedily  seized  on  every  topic  of  vilification  within 
its  reach."  This  warning  of  Dean  Church  is  a  very 
necessary  one  for  all  who  have  not  made  a  study  of 
mediaeval  history,  and  it  is  not  without  use  to  those 

^*  Borne  out,  however,  by  Ozanam,  in  his  great  work,  *  Dante  ^t  la 
Philosophie  Catholique  au  xiii*  Siecle.' 
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Politics,  as  in  his  Eeligion,  beyond  his  age  in  the 
sublimity  of  his  conception  both  of  the  world-religion 
and  the  world-monarchy.  He  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  a  more  spiritual  Papalist  than  any  Guelph,  a 
more  lofty  Imperialist  than  any  Ghibelline,  of  the 
Middle  Ages/*  and  for  that  very  reason  to  have  been 
misunderstood  both  in  his  own  day  and  long  after  it ; 
a  sad  fate,  but  one  not  altogether  to  be  wondered  at. 
"  Weary,"  says  Mr.  Bryce,^^  "  of  the  endless  strife  of 
princes  and  cities,  of  the  factions  within  every  city, 
Dante  raised  a  passionate  cry  for  some  power  to  still 
the  tempest,  not  to  quench  liberty ^  or  supersede  local 
self-government,  but  to  correct  and  moderate  them, 
to  restore  unity  and  peace  to  hapless  Italy. "  ^® 

Of  the  matchless  beauties  of  the  "  Divina  Corn- 
media  "  time  would  fail  me  to  speak  at  any  length. 
Their  praise  is  in  all  lands,  and  has  been  sung  in  all 
languages.  I  can  only  allow  myself  to  touch  briefly 
^on  a  few  points  that  may  serve  as  general  indications 
of  Dante's  power.     Dr.  Church  points  out  that  there 


"  "  All  who  consider  Dante  as  a  Guelf  or  a  Ghibelline,  grovel  at  the 
base  of  the  monument  which  he  desired  to  raise  to  Italy."— J^or^n 
Quarterly  Review,  No.  Ixv. 

»'  *Holy  Roman  Empire/  p.  201/ 

1"  M.  De  Rougemont  (Les  Deux  Cit^s)  says  of  the  Treatise  *  De 
Monarchia/  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  political  science  could  not 
have  been  better  explained  than  they  were  by  Dante  at  a  time  when 
Boniface  VIII.  was  treating  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  as 
Manichseism.  "  The  sphere  of  the  State,"  says  Dante,  "  is  that  of  the 
natural  faculties  ;  the  sphere  of  tlie  Church  that  of  the  spiritual  facul- 
ties. The  Churcli  is  of  God,  but  the  State,  wliich  is  tlie  more  ancient, 
is  also  of  God.  These  two  institutions  are  therefore  independent  of 
each  otlier,  and  each  must  work  separately  at  the  common  work  of 
unity.     Their  confusion  is  the  source  of  all  evUs." 
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continues  Dr.  Church:  "No  poet  that  we  know 
has  shown  such  singular  sensibility  to  its  varied 
appearances,  has  shown  that  he  felt  it  in  itself  the 
cause  of  a  distinct  and  peculiar  pleasure.  He  must 
have  studied  and  dwelt  upon  it  like  music.  His  mind 
is  charged  with  its  efltects  and  combinations,  in  the 
sky  and  earth  and  sea ;  in  the  star,  the  flame,  the 
lamp,  the  gem  ;  light  streaming  through  the  rent  cloud, 
glowing  in  the  coal,  quivering  in  the  lightning,  flashing 
in  the  topaz  and  ruby,  veiled  behind  the  pure  alabaster, 
mellowed  and  clouding  itself  in  the  pearl ;  light  every- 
where and  from  every  source,  and  in  all  its  shapes 
illuminates,  irradiates,  gives  its  glory  to  the  Corn- 
media.^' 

In  local  recollections,  too,  and  in  touches  descrip- 
tive of  scenery  and  characteristic  of  places,  Dante 
abounds.  How  he  delights  in  a  local  name  and 
image  may  be  recalled  by  a  few  memories  such  as 
those  of  "  the  hooded  monks  of  Cologne,"  the  "  dykes 
of  Flanders  and  Padua,"  the  "cold,  dull  shadow 
over  a  torrent,  beneath  the  Alpine  fir,"  the  sides  of 
Malebolge,  "  all  wrought  in  stone  of  iron- coloured 
grain,"  which  Ruskin^  shows  to  be  a  reminiscence  of 
the  melancholy  ashen-grey  limestone  of  the  Apennines, 
and  not  the  least  interesting,  perhaps,  from  its  asso- 
ciation with  the  poet's  own  last  days,  "  the  sighing  of 
the  south  wind  among  the  pine-tops,  in  the  forest  by 
the  sea  near  Eavenna."  With  all  these  beauties,  how- 
ever, and  many  more  that  we  must  not  stop  now  even 
to  glance  at,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Commedia 

^  '  Modem  Painters/  iii.  p.  237. 
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which  Dante  helped  Italy  ie  a  sorer  one  thai 
princes,  for  it  ia  a  dominion  over  all  who 
poet  to  be  the  maker  of  men  and  of  natiom. 
words  of  Carlo  Ijconi's  epitaph,  "  Dante, 
poets,  receiTCB  the  homage  of  the  entire  raiiT( 
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tion  at  the  library  of  St.  Mark  in  Venice,  specially 
arranged  in  honour  of  the  Centenary. 

Still,  the  fact  remains  that  the  collection  to  which 
Domenico  Rossetti,  whose  portrait  fitly  adorns  the 
book  which  I  have  the  pleasure,  on  behalf  of  the 
municipality  of  Trieste,  of  presenting  to  the  Society 
this  evening,  ^  gave  so  many  years  of  patient  labour 
and  research,  and  upon  whose  creation  and  preserva- 
tion he  bestowed  so  much  of  his  wealth,  occupies  one 
of  the  most  prominent  positions  in  the  Bibliography 
of  Petrarch. 

There  are  even  some  points  in  which  the  ^  Bosset- 
tiana '  is  superior  to  the  collection  made  by  the  Abate 
Marsand  of  Padua,  as  it  happened  that  the  two 
collectors  had  somewhat  different  predilections.  Mar- 
sand  occupied  himself  chiefly  with  gathering  together 
the  '  Opere  Volgari  ^  of  the  poet,  and  the  writings  of 
others  on  his  *  Canzoniere  ^  and  on  his  Life,  while 
Eossetti  sought  out  his  Latin  works,  which  Marsand 
neglected  entirely.  The  ^  Eossettiana '  is  also  pos- 
sessed of  a  larger  number  of  texts  than  the  Marsand 
collection,  ^  and  though  it  has  not  usually  such  beauti- 
ful copies,  it  contains  some  that  have  become  very 
rare,  and  even  unique.  Marsand  collected  copies  that 
had  belonged  to  Popes,  and  Cardinals  and  Princes; 
Rossetti  was  obliged  to   content  himself  with  less 


1  *  Catalogo  delle  Opere  di  Francesco  Petrarca  esistenti  nella  Petrar- 
chesca  Rossettiana  di  Trieste,  aggiuntavi  1'  Iconografia  della  medesima, 
per  cura  di  Attilio  Hortis,  Civico  Bibliotecario.'    Trieste,  1874. 

'  Tliis  superiority  of  the  llossetti  collection  is  a  matter  of  the  greater 
congratulation  for  bibliographers  now  tliat  Trieste  has  to  take  the  place 
of  Paris,  since  the  lamented  loss  of  the  Marsand  *  Biblioteca  Petrar- 
chesca,'  through  the  burning  of  the  Louvre  during  the  troubled  times  of 
the  Commune,  in  May,  1871. 
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Under  the  dates  of  1697  and  1713  we  find  in  the 
Kossettiana  two  copies  of  the  so-called  Commentary  of 
Julius  Celsus  on  the  Life  and  Exploits  of  Julius 
Caesar,  which  Schneider^  and  Rossetti*  both,  by  in- 
dependent  lines  of  investigation,  proved  to  be  pit  of 
Petrarch's  '  Liber  de  viris  iUustribus.'  The  earUer 
copy  was  printed  at  Amsterdam  by  Blaer,  then  later 
at  Leyden,  by  Boutestyn  and  Luchtmans.  Comintr 
down  to  Modern  times,  I  cannot  omit  to  mention 
one  of  Bossetti's  own  labours,  an  elaborate  edition 
in  three  volumes  of  the  ^Poemata  Minora,  *^  with 
translations  by  living  ItaUan  writers,  and  notes  by 
himself  and  others.  It  was  published  at  Milan, 
between  1829  and  1834, 

Fracassetti's  edition  of  the  ^Epistolee'  published 
at  Florence  by  Le  Monnier,  1859-63,  containing  one 
hundred  and  sixty  three  letters  then  printed  for  the 
first  time,  is  deservedly  called  by  Hortis,  "  the  fairest 
monument  that  a  man  of  letters  in  our  day  could 
have  raised  to  the  memory  of  the  great  Poet." 

In  connection  with  the  Latin  works  of  Petrarch  it 
only  remains  that  I  should  mention  an  edition  of  the 
*  Africa '  published  before  the  Centenary,  in  1872, 
by  Thorin  of  Paris,  under  the  editorship  of  M.  L. 
Pingaud,  a  former  pupil  of  the  "Ecole  Normale," 
who  collated  the  Laurentian  MSS.  with  those  of  the 
National  Library  in  Paris. 

Of  the  inedited  Latin  writings  of  Petrarch  published 
by  Signer  Hortis  himself,  with  which  the  list  of  this 
portion  of  the  Kossetti  Collection  closes,  I  shall  speak 
presently.     Among  the  undated  copies  of  Petrarch's 

•  Petrarchee  Historia  Julii  Ctesaris.     Ldpsiae,  1827. 

*  Petrarca,  Giulio  Colso,  e  Boccaccio.     Trieste,  18*28. 
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to  Guariento,  whose  "  floruit,"  given  by  Marsand  as 
1365,  would  harmonise  very  well  with  the  chronology 
of  Petrarch's  ecclesiastical  relations  with  Padua.  We 
have  documents  dated  by  the  poet,  **  Padue,  in  vicinia 
Majoris  EcclesiaB,  in  dome  habitationis  dicti  Domini 
Francisci  Archidiaconi  [Parmensis],"  in  1351.  About 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  desired  to 
enlarge  the  Cathedral  of  Padua,  which  could  not  be 
dona  without  pulling  down  the  poet^s  house.  The 
citizens  were  much  grieved  at  this  necessity,  and  great 
anxiety  was  displayed,  Marsand  tells  us,  to  secure 
the  preservation  of  the  portrait.  The  Bishop,  Cardinal 
Pisani,  was  appealed  to  in  a  forcible  oration  written 
in  the  Paduan  dialect,  by  Agnolo  Beolco,  a  celebrated 
poet  of  Vicenza,  surnamed  "  il  Ruzante,"  under  the 
guise  of  a  peasant  of  Arquk ;  but  all  efforts  to  prevent 
the  demolition  were  fruitless,  and  it  only  remained  to 
take  immediate  action  to  save  the  portrait  itself  from 
destruction.  For  this  good  deed  we  are  indebted  to 
Cavaliere  G.  B.  Selvatico,  at  that  time  Professor  of 
Canon  Law  in  the  University  of  Padua,  who  trans- 
ferred to  his  house  the  portion  of  the  wall  on  which 
it  was  painted,  and  made  its  preservation  the  object 
of  the  united  labours  of  himself  and  his  brother 
Benedetto,  "  Professor  Primarius  "  of  Practical  Medi- 
cine in  the  Gymnasium  of  Padua.  This  fact  is  re- 
corded by  Tomasini,  in  his  ^Petrarca  Redivivus,' 
1650,  and  verses  were  written  in  honour  of  it  by 
Giovanni  Rodio.*      Where    Giambattista   Selvatico's 

•  The  following  passage  may  be  useful,  as  containing  Tomasini's  ac- 
count of  the  transfer  to  the  Palazzo  Selvatico :  [Sylvaticus]  "Ductus 
fortassis  egregio  Leonard!  Arctini  excmplo,  qui  frequenti  Imaginis  Pe- 
trarchsB  inspectiono  in  literamm  amorem  se  raptum  fatetur,  poetas  effi. 
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puzzle  to  the  students  of  Petrarch's  history,  and  both 
Count  Cittadella  and  Signer  Hortis  feel  obliged  to 
touch  upon  the  question.  The  former  thinks  that  the 
independence  of  the  poet's  judgment  was  so  well 
known  that  his  residence  at  the-  courts  of  the  Italian 
despots  did  not  impose  any  check  upon  his  language. 
Signer  Hortis  cannot  excuse  Petrarch  for  returning 
to  the  court  of  the  Yisconti,  summer  after  summer,  of 
his  own  free  will,  after  he  had  ceased  to  reside  with 
them,  "  until  the  plague,  and  perhaps  the  daily 
more  cruel  tyranny  of  the  Visconti  rule,  made  Lom- 
bardy  insupportable  to  him  as  a  residence.^  "  Hortis 
also  quotes  the  views  on  this  point  of  M^zieres,  who 
considers  Petrarch's  action  as  a  piece  of  prudence,  to 
secure  himself  protectors  in  very  "  kittle  times,"  as 
well  as  the  severe  remark  of  Sismondi,  to  the  effect 
that  "  though  it  is  true  that  the  Visconti  were  soiled 
by  crimes  and  acts  of  ferocity,  the  bare  mention  of 
which  makes  us  shudder,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  those  were  days  in  which  no  European  sovereign 
had  any  right  to  boast  of  his  virtue." 

Perhaps  we  had  better  leave  this  subject  where 
Petrarch  himself  left  it,  when  replying  to  somewhat 
similar  objections  brought  against  his  mode  of  life  by 
Boccaccio,  in  words  aptly  quoted  by  Count  Cittadella,''' 
from  the  ^  Lettere  Senili.'  "  You  remark,"  says 
our  poet,  ^'  that  living  with  princes  must  have  taken 
away  a  great  deal  of  my  time.  Listen,  then,  to  the 
truth,  so  that  you  may  not  be  mistaken.  In  appear- 
ance I   lived  with   the   princes,  but   in   reality  the 

•  Scritti  inediti  di  Francesco  Potrarca  (1874),  p.  136. 
7  Petrarca  a  Padova  e  ad  Arqud,  p.  31,  quoting  Lettere  Senili,  L.  xvii. 
Lett.  ii. 
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ambassador  to  mediate  a  peace  between  Yenioe  and 
Genoa,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Palatine  Library  at  Vienna. 

3.  An  Italian  Panegyric  on  the  death  of  Gio- 
yanni  Visconti,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  "qni  fuit 
Dominus  quasi  totius  Lombardise,"  a.d.  1354,  from  a 
Magliabecchian  MS.  The  text,  as  it  may  be  called, 
of  this  Panegyric  is  "  Cor  contnrbatum  est,  dereliquit 
me  virtus  mea,  et  lumen  oculorum  meorum,  et  ipsum 
non  est  mecum.^'  I  am  afraid  we  must  admit  that 
this  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  Peti*arch's  courtliness 
was  superior  to  his  truthfulness,  for  he  says  that  he 
doubts  not  the  hearts  of  all  present  are  one  with  his 
in  being  troubled. 

4.  A  Latin  Address  on  the  occasion  of  the  reduction 
to  obedience  of  the  rebellious  city  of  Novara,  spoken 
there  in  1358,  in  presence  of  Gian  Graleazzo  Yisconti, 
from  a  Palatine  MS.  in  Vienna.  The  text  in  this  in- 
stance is  equally  apt,  "  Convertetur  populus  mens." 

5.  Latin  ^^  Epitomata,"  or  Arguments,  of  his 
Eclogues,  from  the  Este  Library,  Modena. 

6.  Latin  Prayers,  against  storms,  to  St.  Agatha,  and 
for  daily  use,  from  a  Laurentian  MS.,  collated  with 
a  Palatine  and  a  Bossettian  fac-simile. 

Of  these,  the  Venice  and  Novara  speeches  were 
known  by  report;  the  Arguments  to  the  Eclogues 
had  been  suspected  to  be  Petrarch's  own  composition, 
but  Hortis  believes  he  is  the  first  to  prove  the  fact  by 
means  of  a  letter  in  the  Este  Library  at  Modena,  which 
ho  prints ;  the  Prayers  had  been  very  briefly  noticed 
by  Bandiui  in  his  Laurentian  Catalogue.  The  Coro- 
nation Speech,  and  the  Panegyric  on  Archbishop 
Viscouti,  Hortis  says  he  has  not  found  recorded  by 
any  modern  writer. 
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century  was  drawing  to  a  close,  the  last  Italian  writer 
who  belongs  to  it,  Franco  Sacchetti,  reckoning  up  the 
great  men  who  were  gone,  could  say,  "  Woe  is  me  I 
Dante  is  dead,  and  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio.  Who 
remains  ?  '^  And,  seeing  no  one  worthy  to  take  up 
their  place  in  the  world  of  letters,  he  thus  apostro- 
phises the  waning  century, ^*^  "  0  thou,  orphaned,  sad, 
disconsolate  and  blind,  comfortless  and  void  of  all 
hope,  say  to  Heaven,  my  trust  is  in  Thee  alone." 

1^  "  Orfana,  trista,  sconsolata  e  cieca, 
Senza  conforto  e  fuor  d'ogni  speranza, 
Se  alcun  giomo  t'avanza, 
Come  tu  puoi,  ne  va  peregrinando, 
E  di'  al  cielo :  io  mi  ti  raccomando." 


2f2 
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XVIII.— ON  THE  SIGNIFICATIONS  OF  THE 

TEEM   "THETUEKS." 

BY  J.  W.  EEDHOUSE,  ESQ. 

(E«ad  June  19th,  1878.) 

An  incident  has  led  me  to  suppose  that  the  following 
observations  as  to  various  meanings  attached  to  the 
words  Turk  and  Turkish,  by  diflferent  classes  of  people, 
may  prove  of  use.  Fully  to  elucidate  the  terms,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  a  rather  wide  scope ;  for  doing 
which  the  importance  of  the  subject  at  the  present 
Vincture  will  perhaps  be  deemed  a  warrant. 

Without  trenching  on  antiquarian  considerations, 
it  is  necessary  to  go  back  a  thousand  years,  satisfac- 
torily to  establish  the  correct  meanings  of  these  very 
ambiguous  words — Turk  and  Turkish ;  the  former 
commonly  applied  as  a  term  of  contumely  by  Ottoman 
Turks  themselves  to  provincials  and  peasants  of  their 
own  race,  in  the  sense  of  clod-hopper,  lout,  clown 
boor. 

At  the  period  above  referred  to,  a  thousand  or 
eleven  hundred  years  ago,  leaving  out  of  consideration 
any  fragments  and  subdivisions  of  races  settled  down 
more  or  less  permanently  in  countries  west  of  the 
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local  designation  of  the  Turks  who  established  there 
the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Timur. 

The  Tatars  appear  to  have  formed  the  right  wing 
and  northern  mass  of  the  great  Turkish-speaking  raoe 
of  invaders.  Under  one  of  the  sons  of  Jengiz  they 
conquered  and  peopled  the  country  to  the  north  of  the 
Lake  of  Aral  and  Caspian  Sea,  as  far  as  Poland,  the 
Crimea,  and  Bessarabia ;  rendering  tributary  the  then 
insignificant  principality  of  Moscow,  and  driving  the 
Bulgarians  from  their  seats  on  the  Volga  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Danube.  This  river  the  Bulgarians 
subsequently  crossed,  carrying  their  ravages,  in  their 
turn,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bosphorus,  the 
Hellespont,  and  Thessalonica.  They  were  quelled  at 
last  by  an  energetic  emperor  from  Constantinople, 
and  until  recently  never  again  became  conspicuous. 

Jengiz  gave  to  that  son  the  whole  northern  country 
he  had  so  conquered.  It  afterwards  broke  up  into 
several  kingdoms,  as  those  of  Siberia,  Kazan,  Astracan, 
and  the  Crimea;  all  speaking  Turkish,  aU  calling 
their  language  Turkish,  but  naming  themselves,  and 
being  named  by  others,  Tatar.  Russia  gradually 
engulfed  them  all,  after  the  Ottomans  had  become 
and  remained  suzerains,  for  more  than  three  centuries, 
over  the  western  portion,  the  kingdom  of  the  Crimea, 
which  extended  from  the  eastern  frontier  of  Moldavia 
to  the  Volga,  with  au  indefinite  northern  frontier,  and 
with  more  or  less  sway  over  the  northern  parts  of 
the  Caucasus.  Eefagecs  from  this  kingdom,  chiefly 
from  Bessarabia,  have  hitherto  lived  in  large  numbers 
in  the  Dobruja,  and  still  known  as  Tatars,  their 
dialect  as  Tatar-Turkish. 

Another  son   of  Jengiz,    and   his  son  after   him. 
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Romans.  Their  Persian  neighbours,  as  also  the 
Muslims  of  India  and  Tartary,  to  this  day,  designate 
even  the  Muslim  Ottoman  Empire  by  no  other  name 
than  *'  Eum  ;''  and  every  individual  Ottoman  subject, 
Muslim,  Christian,  or  Jewish,  who,  to  this  day,  goes 
to  Persia,  Transoxiana,  or  India,  is  termed,  as  is  the 
Ottoman  Turkish  language,  "Rumi,"  Roman.  Hence 
also  the  modem  term  "  Roumania,"  given  to  the 
united  Danubian  principalities ;  and  hence  also  the 
name  of  '*  Rum-eyli  "  or  "  Roumelia,'^  the  land  of  the 
Romans,  given  by  the  Ottomans  and  Europeans  to 
Turkey  in  Europe  as  a  whole,  and  to  the  province  of 
Macedonia  in  particular.  There  is  really  very  little, 
if  any,  properly  Greek-descended  population  in 
Turkey,  or  out  of  it.  The  race,  never  numerous,  was 
killed  out  or  dispersed  and  lost  long  ago,  though  a 
remnant  of  the  old  Greek  language  survives  locally  as 
a  colloquial  patois,  round  the  coasts  and  here  and 
there  in  the  interior.  This  has  latterly  been  dressed 
up  anew  to  serve  as  a  written  tongue  in  commerce 
and  literature.  The  common  name  of  "Rum,"  the 
use  of  this  Roman-Frankish  Greek  patois,  and  the 
liturgy  of  the  eastern  church,  are  the  links  that  unite 
a  very  heterogeneous  lower  Roman  mass  of  three  or 
four  millions,  when  all  told,  in  the  Hellenic  kingdom, 
in  Turkey,  and  scatteredly  elsewhere,  which  Europe 
has  been  led  to  call  ''  Greeks." 

The  breaking  up  of  the  Muslim  Turkish  Seljuqi 
kingdom  of  Iconium  in  about  a.d.  1300,  gave  the 
*'  Roman  Emperors "  of  Constantinople  hopes  of 
reconquering  Asia  Minor,  or  a  part  thereof. 

The  course  pursued  by  them  became  the  cause  of 
the  foundation  of  the  Ottoman  dominion,  and  of  the 


I 
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Sjnria,  and  in  1517  put  an  end  to  the  rule  of  the 
Mamluk  Sultans  in  Egypt;  both  these  countries 
becoming,  with  the  holy  places  of  Arabia,  provinces 
of  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  last  Caliph  of  the 
second  line  of  the  Abbasides,  who  had  lived  in  Egypt 
under  the  protection  of  the  Mamluk  Sultans  ever  since 
the  destruction  of  Bagdad  by  the  grandson  of  Jengiz 
in  A.D.  1258,  was  taken  to  Constantinople  by  Selim  on 
his  return  thither,  and  there,  in  the  mosque  of  St. 
Sophia,  publicly  renounced  the  oflGlce  of  Caliph  of  the 
Muslim  world  in  favour  of  the  Ottoman  monarch  and 
his  successors;  since  which  period  they  have  borne 
the  joint  titles  of  Sultan  and  Caliph. 

Selim's  son,  the  great  Sulayman  I.,  during  his  long 
reign  of  forty-six  years,  from  1520  to  1566,  conquered 
the  whole  of  Hungary  in  Europe,  the  island  of  Khodes 
from  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  the  whole  of  Mesopo- 
tamia from  the  Persians,  and  the  greater  part  of 
southern  Arabia.  He  even  obtained  a  footing  in 
India  by  his  Red  Sea  and  Basra  fleets.  The  Ottoman 
empire  had  now  attained  its  zenith,  reaching  from 
Zagros  to  Atlas,  from  the  Carpathians  to  Babu'l- 
Mandab. 

Such,  then,  is  a  succinct  ethnological  and  political 
sketch  of  the  extension  of  the  great  Turkish-speaking 
races,  which,  during  the  last  thousand  years,  histori- 
cally, as  for  several  thousand  years  before  that, 
legendarily  or  fragmentarily  in  alien  histories,  has 
played  so  important  a  part  in  the  grand  drama  of 
human  events.  It  still  exists,  perhaps  some  forty  or 
fifty  millions  strong,  in  Russia,  in  Tartary,  in  Persia, 
and  in  Turkey ;  perchance,  to  some  appreciable  extent, 
in    India  even;  everywhere    as  a  Muslim  people, 
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larly  are  not  numerous,  we  get  about  thirty  millions 
for  the  vemacularly  Turkish-speaking  inhabitants  of 
Turkey   in  Europe  and   Asia  Minor,  about  half  of 
whom,  Turks  by  race  and  descent,  and  for  the  most 
part   purely   so,   know  no   other    tongue.      Of   the 
remainder,   about    two- thirds,   or    ten   millions,   are 
Christians   of   various    races  and    tongues,   Greeks, 
Armenians,  Bulgarians,  Servians,  Bosnians,  Albanians^ 
and  one-third,  or  five  millions,  are  Muslims ;  most  of 
whom,  Christians  and  MusUms,  speak  Turkish  as  a 
second  vernacular. 

Ethnologically,  it  is  still  correct  to  use  the  words 
Turk  and  Turkish  as  applied  to  all  the  Turkish-speak- 
ing peoples  that  live,  in  Asia,  between  the  Chinese 
desert  of  Gobi  and  the  ^gSBan,  south  of  a  line  run- 
ning through  the  middle  of  the  Sea  of  Aral  and 
Caspian,  with  a  considerable  offset  in  south-eastern 
Europe ;  but  we  have  to  take  care  that  we  distinguish, 
in  this  vast  area,  what  is  really  Turk  and  Turkish 
from  what,  in  Transoxiana,  is  now,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, Tatar,  and  from  what,  in  Eastern  Persia  and 
in  Eastern  Ottoman  Turkey,  is  Turkman.  Peoples 
of  other  tongues,  *  living  within  that  area,  are,  of 
course,  not  ethnological  Turks,  even  when  Turks 
politically. 

It  is  simply  a  European  solecism  to  apply  the  name 
Turk,  as  is  still  sometimes,  nay,  often  done,  to 
Muslims  who  are  not  Ottoman  subjects,  who  do  not 
speak  Turkish,  and  who  live  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  as  though  the  word  Turk  meant, 
of  itself,  a  man  of  the  faith  of  Islam. 
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-ON  TWO  GREEK  INSCRIPTIONS,  FROM 
KAMIROS    AND     lALYSOS,    IN    RHODES, 
.  KESPECTIVELY. 

BY  C.  T.   NEWTON,  ESQ,,  M.A.,  C.B. 
(Bead  June  19th,  1879-) 

I HAYB  to  submit  to  the  Society  two  Greek  inscrip- 
ikms  from  Rhodes,  both  of  which  are  in  the  British 
HuBenm.      They  have  a  special  interest,  not  only  on 
•ooount  of  their  subject-matter,  as  I  shall  hope  to 
ihow,  but  also  on  account  of  their  provenance,  one 
leing  from  Kamiros,  the  other  from  lalysos,  two  of 
""flie  three  ancient  cities  in  Rhodes,  which  are  men- 
tioiied  by  Homer  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Greek  ships 
•t  Troy.     The  tombs  on  both   sites  have  in  recent 
years  yielded  a  most  remarkable  series  of  fictile  vases 
md  other    antiquities,    the  most    archaic  of   which 
present  a   striking  affinity  to  many  of  the   objects 
discovered    by    Dr.    Schliemann  at  Mykenee.     The 
two  inscriptions  I  have  to  submit  this  evening  have 
Bo  claim  to  such  remote  antiquity.     Their  date,  pro- 
bably, fells  somewhere  in  the  interval  between  the 
l)uilding  of  the  city  of   Rhodes,  B.C.   404    and  the 
WJcession  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

The  decree  from  Kamiros,  which  seems  the  later  of 
the  two,  is  as  follows : — 
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chics  marks  this  entry  with  an  asterisk,  because 
it  is  cut  cf  its  alphabetical  order,  but,  since  the 
discovery  of  this  inscription,  there  is  no  ground  for 
stigmatizing  this  entry.  The  gloss  is  somewhat 
obscure.  If  the  words  had  been  x^P^^^  wpoyovueAp 
Up&Vy  we  might  have  interpreted  them  ^^  the  setting 
apart  of  ancestral  rites  or  of  sacred  precincts  inherited 
from  ancestors,"  but  I  cannot  find  that  Upeia  is  ever 
used  in  that  sense,  though  in  the  Septuagint  it  bears 
the  sense  of  ^^  festival,"  "  sacrifice."  The  second  part 
of  the  gloss,  Sffjfjb09  fi€fi€puTp£vo9  suggests  that  the  tcrcSafa 
was  a  deme  divided  into  allotments. 

So  far  as  we  can  gather  from  this  inscription,  the 
tcTotva  had  some  analogy  with  the  Attic  domes,  the 
introduction  of  which  is  attributed  to  Kleisthenes,  and 
which  were  districts  or  parishes  which  had  a  common 
temple  or  place  of  assembly  within  their  territory, 
and  in  which  all  the  citizens  resident  in  the  district 
were  registered.  These  local  domes  in  Attica  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  more  ancient  ffentes  or  groups 
of  families  united  by  a  common  band  of  kinsmanship 
and  common  rites,  though  in  some  instances  these 
ffentes  may  have  been  absorbed  into  domes. 

In  an  unedited  inscription  from  Kamiros,  we  have 
a  long  list  of  irdrpa^  ranged  under  larger  classes, 
perhaps,  (f>paTpiac  or  (f>v\ai^  and  these  irdrpcu  may  have 
corresponded  at  Kamiros  with  the  Attic  yemj^  while 
the  /cTolvai  may  have  been  local  divisions,  introduced 
like  the  demi  of  Kleisthenes,  in  the  course  of  some 
political  revolution.  But  I  am  not  in  a  condition  yet 
to   determine  the  connection  between  the  Kamirean 

tcToivcu  and  irarpai. 

The  /idarpos  who  is  to  be  chosen  by  the  Krowdrcu^ 
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Upd  here  in  its  more  usual  sense  ^^  the  sacred  preoinots 
round  temples,"  or  as  "  sacred  rites,"  the  function- 
aries assembled  were  evidently  invested  with  the 
•  duty  of  general  supervision,  for  we  can  attach  no  other 
meaning  to  the  word  adpeovrto. 

In  the  Lindian  inscription,  already  referred  to,  the 
UpoTTotoi  are  associated  with  the  Upel^  and  iepoOvroij 
**  sacrificers,''  standing  third  in  the  order  of  prece- 
dence. All  three  classes  were  to  be  elected  at  Lindoft 
under  the  supervision  of  ten  commissioners  chosen 
ad  hoc  by  the  Lindians.  The  iepoiroiol  also  occur  in 
a  list  of  sacred  ministers,  inscribed  on  one  of  the 
marbles  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Erethimios  in  Rhodes. 
(Ross,  Inscript.  Ined.  No.  276.)  We  learn  from  two 
Athenian  inscriptions  (Rangabe,  No.  814  and  Ephem. 
Archaiol.  No.  3545,)  that  at  Athens  the  Hieropoioi 
were  charged  with  the  duty  of  conducting  the  sacri- 
fices. These  functions  correspond  with  what  is  stated 
about  them  in  the  Etym.  Magnum  and  Schol.  ad 
Demosth.  Mid.,  ed.  Meier,  §  115  and§  171,  who  says 
that  part  of  their  duty  was  to  inspect  sacrifices  and 
victims. 

We  find  from  this  inscription  that  some  of  the  ktoohu 
were  in  the  small  island  of  Chalke,  which  lies  on  the 
west  of  Rhodes,  and  was  probably  subject  to  it  at  all 
times;  (see  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  XVII.  4,  §  31.)  In  tho 
matter  of  registering  their  tcroivaTtu  at  Kamiros,  the 
people  of  Chalke  appear  to  have  been  left  free,  as 
would  be  natural  if  the  ktoIvcu  were  local  divisions, 
having  reforeiiee  to  common  rites. 

The  KTolpM  in  the  aireipo^  line  2,  must  have  been  on 
that  part  of  tho  coast  of  Asia  Minor  lying  opposite 
to  Rhodes,  and  called  the  Peraia.     This  belonged  to 
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by  a  mule,  and  all  other  beasts  of  burthen.  No  one 
is  to  enter  the  temenos  with  sandals  or  any  article 
raade  of  hog's  leather;  any  one  transgressing  this  pro- 
hibition will  have  to  purify  the  Hieran  and  temenos^ 
and  to  offer  sacrifices,  or  to  be  liable  to  a  prosecution 
for  impiety,  dae^eui.  Any  one  introducing  sheep  into 
the  sacred  precinct  must  pay  an  obolos  for  each  sheep. 
Any  one  who  thinks  proper  may  denounce  such 
ti*ansgressors  to  the  Mastroi. 

The  goddess  Alektrona,  whose  sacred  precinct  is  thus 
jealously  guarded  by  this  law,  is  evidently  identical 
with  Elektryone,  who,  according  to  Diodoros,  v.  56, 
was  the  daughter  of  the  god  Helios  and  the  nymph 
Ehodos,  and  who,  dying  a  virgin,  was  worshipped 
with  heroic  honours  by  the  Khodians.  According  to 
Diodoros,  Elektryone  had  seven  brothers  called  the 
Heliadac,  two  of  whom,  Kerkaphos  and  Ochimos, 
settled  in  the  territory  of  lalysos,  and  there  founded 
the  strong  city  of  Achaia,  reigning  there  in  succession. 
Kerkaphos,  who  succeeded  his  brother  in  the  kingdom, 
had  three  sons,  Lindos,  lalysos,  Kamiros,  each  of 
whom  gave  his  name  to  the  city  which  he  founded. 
The  name  Alektrona  or  Elektryone,  as  Diodoros  gives 
it,  is  evidently  derived  from  the  same  root  as  ^\€rra>p, 
the  name  for  the  sun  in  Homer,  'HXeicrpvwv^  ijiKeicrpovj 
^HXe/cTpay  dxe/crpvdp,  dXe/crcop.  See  G.  Curtius,  *  Grund- 
ziige,'  4tli  edition,  p.  136,  No.  24. 

1.  3,  TO  lepov  Koi  TO  T€fi€vos.  Ilevo  thosc  two  sacred 
precincts  are  clearly  distinguished.  The  Hieron  is 
usually  considered  to  be  the  sacred  groimd  round  the 
temple  vaos^  corresponding  with  the  Close  of  a  cathe- 
dral.    The  temenos  was  probably  an  outer  precinct. 

L  7,  \i6ov  xdprov.    The  word  \apT09  is  unknown  to 
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The  functions  of  the  Mwrrpoi^  mentioned  in  the  first 
and  last  lines,  have  been  described  by  me  in  the 
earlier  part  of  this  memoir. 

According  to  the  fragment  of  Ergeias  in  Athe- 
noDus,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  there  was  a 
Phoenician  settlement  at  Achaia,  in  Rhodes,  governed 
by  Phalanthos,  which  was  taken  after  a  long  siege 
by  the  Greek  settler,  Iphiklos.  According  to 
another  tradition,  preserved  by  Diodoros,  v.  58, 
Kadmos,  having  dedicated  a  temenos  to  Poseidon,  in 
Rhodes,  left  some  Phoonicians  there  to  have  care  ot 
it,  and  these  united  with  the  lalysians  in  one  com- 
munity. He  adds  that  the  priests  in  lalysos  are 
said  to  have  traced  the  descent  of  their  hereditary 
priesthood  up  to  these  Phoenician  settlers. 

It  seems  at  first  sight  a  plausible  theory  to  connect 
the  worship  of  the  solar  deity  Alektrona  at  lalysos 
with  the  Phoenician  worship  of  Baal,  and  the  strict- 
ness with  which  all  that  was  unclean  was  debarred 
access  to  her  teinenos^  seems  to  indicate  a  Semitic 
ii  source  for  the  ritual,  which  the  expression  Kara  ra 

irarpuL  shows  to  have  been  handed  down  from  remote 
times.  Such  a  connection  with  an  earlier  Semitic 
religion  seems  more  clearly  indicated  by  the  human 
sacrifices,  which,  according  to  Porphyry,  De  abstin. 
II.  §  54,  were  anciently  oflfered  in  Rhodes  to  Kronos, 
and  of  which  the  barbarity  was  in  after  times  miti- 
gated by  the  substitution  of  a  criminal  whose  life  was 
already  forfeit  to  the  law  for  the  victim  of  earlier 
times.  But  we  hardly  know  enough  yet  either  of 
Greek  or  of  Semitic  ritual  to  establish  traces  of  a 
connection  between  them.  I  would  observe  in  con- 
clusion  that  this   stelh  was   found  by  Mr.   Consul 
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Biliotti  in  the  course  of  excavations  a  little  to  the 
e^st  of  the  hill  now  called  Phileremo,  and  on  which 
must  have  stood  the  Akropolis  of  lalysos. 

If,  as  I  suppose,  this  Akropolis  was  the  Achaia  of 
the  early  legends,  from  which  the  Phoenicians  were 
expelled  by  the  Greeks,  the  place  where  the  stelh  was 
found  might  well  be  the  icard^aaLs  ef  ^A^oias  where 
one  of  the  stelce  was  to  be  set  up,  for  here  the 
ground  slopes  gradually  from  Phileremo  to  the  plain 
below. 

Mr.  Biliotti  states  that  the  stele  when  found  was 
standing  upright  in  its  original  socket,  about  six  feet ' 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  that  no  trace  of 
foundations  could  be  found  near  it.  It  may  be  that 
the  spot  where  the  stele  was  standing  was  its  original 
site  on  the  road  leading  from  the  Akropolis  to  the 
plain  below. 

P.S.  Since  I  wrote  the  above,  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Percy  Gardiner,  has  pointed  out  to  me,  on  small 
gold  and  copper  coins  of  Khodes,  dating  from  the 
third  century,  B.C.,  a  head  which  is  probably  intended 
for  that  of  Alectrona.  This  head  is  radiate,  but  dis- 
tinctly female  in  type,  and  bearing  the  female  adorn- 
ments of  Stephane  and  earrings.  Its  solar  character 
would  better  suit  Alectrona  than  the  sea-nymph 
Eliodos.  The  coin  is  figured  in  the  Hunter  Catalogue, 
PL  xlv.  15. ;  Mionnet  Suppl.  vol.  vi.  PL  viii.  4. 
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XX.— THE  MODERN   GREEKS   CONSIDERED 

AS  A  NATIONALITY. 

BY   SIR  PATRICK   COLQUHOUN,  M.A.,    LL.D.,    Q.C. 

(Bead  June  19th,  1878.) 

In  the  Levant  there  is  a  numeroxis  population  to 
be  found  in  the  more  important  commercial  towns 
and  seaports  who  pass  under  the  general  designation 
of  *^  Greeks."  The  Patois  spoken  by  this  class  of 
persons  is  the  ordinary  commercial  language  of  the 
eastern  Mediterranean,  and  in  that  portion  has  in  a 
great  measure  superseded  the  Italian,  which,  since 
the  domination  of  Venice  and  the  Italian  republics, 
formed  the  medium  of  communication.  During 
the  last  50  years,  and  notably  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Greek  kingdom,  this  jargon  has  been  culti- 
vated so  as  to  become  that  which  it  scarcely  was 
before,  a  written  language,  in  which  mercantile 
correspondence  is  conducted  instead  of  in  Italian  as 
heretofore.  The  process  by  which  this  has  been 
arrived  at  is  highly  artificial ;  words  and  expressions 
never  before  heard  of  in  Romaic  have  been  borrowed 
from  classical  authors,  and  substituted  for  the 
Turkish,  Italian,  and  other  foreign  words  thereto- 
fore  in  use.     The  University  established  at  Athens, 
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discoyer  no  trace  or  remnant  of  the  old  Greek 
Tribes,  while  Forchhammer  repudiates  the  pretensions 
of  the  modem  Greeks  as  a  ridiculous  and  impudent 
assumption,  unsupported  by  historical  proof  or  even 
bare  possibility.  Certain  it  is  that  50  years  ago  no 
such  idea  existed,  and  it  has  grown  out  of  a  mere 
official  name. 

The  authors  who  came  to  a  conclusion  adverse  to 
the  claim  of  descent  were  not  mere  bookworms, 
writing  in  their  studies  in  Leipzig,  Halle,  or  Berlin, 
but  men  long  resident  in  the  country,  and  some  of 
them  the  occupants  of  chairs  in  the  Otho  University. 
George  Finlay,  an  Honorary  Member  of  this  Society, 
passed  upwards  of  50  years  of  his  life  at  Athens, 
where  he  wrote  not  only  his  histories,  but  many  less 
serious  works  in  the  modem  dialect  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  population  at  large,  and  died  there  in 
1876,  Dr.  Ross  was  a  Professor  at  Athens  and  sub- 
sequently at  Halle ;  Dr.  XJlrichs  died  a  Professor  of 
Latin  at  Athens :  both  have  written  in  Eomaic. 

The  old  Hellenic  race  derived  that  designation 
from  a  town  in  Thessaly,  the  whole  of  which  passed 
under  that  denomination. 

It  included  Arcadia,  Attica,  j3Etolia,  Doris,  Locris, 
Bceotia,  and  Phocis,  and  was  generally  applied  to 
the  entire  Greek  area.  The  word  Fpcuicos^  was  revived 
by  Sophocles  (ap.  Eustath.  890.  14),  and  is  equivalent 
to  the  modern  expression  Palikari,  or"H/x»^,  of  the 
ancient  language,  but  it  has  not  yet  occurred  to  them 
to  call  themselves  'Axaioi !  The  ancient  Hellenic  Kace 
differed  from  the  Pelasgic,  in  that  while  the  former 
affiliated  and  absorbed  extraneous  elements,  the 
latter  admitted  no  foreigners,  and  consequently  died 
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ants,  have  a  precedent  in  their  forertum^rs  and 
ancestors  in  race.  The  Oroek  area,  was  not  desolated 
once  hut  repeatedly,  until  the  original  inhahitants 
were  diapossesBed  and  supplanted  by  barbarous  Sla- 
Toniaua,  the  ancestors  of  the  present  inhabitants  of 
the  Hellenic  kingdom,  Thessaly  and  Macedonia. 

In  like  manner,  the  Greek  colonies  of  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  and  Africa  were  extruded  by  the  in- 
vading races  of  Asia.  Alexandria  was  possessed  by 
the  incursions  from  the  East.  Berytus  (Beirout),  and 
Iskenderoon  (Sinus  Issacus),  and  Tripoli  of  Syria 
shared  the  same  fate.  Cyprus  formed  the  western 
limit  of  the  Great  Armenia,  peopled  by  the  advanoing 
hordes  of  the  Turkish  race.  Halicamassus  ceased 
to  exist,  with  the  other  Ionian  colonies  of  the  Mgeaa 
and  islands  of  the  Archipelago  and  Smyrna.  In 
later  times  these  islands  were  again  occupied  by  the 
Venetians  and  Genoese,  so  that  ultimately  every 
trace  of  the  original  Greek  element  was  extirpated, 

Crete,  from  the  earliest  times  with  but  an  indif- 
ferent reputation,  and  notorious  for  its  robberies,  pira- 
cies, and  unnatural  offences,  is  now  composed  of  a  popu- 
lation of  mixed  descent,  collected  from  all  that  is  bad 
in  the  Levant  of  every  conceivable  origin — Venetian, 
Dalmatian,  Southern  Italians,  and  Italians  from  the 
east  coast,  Asiatics,  and  immigrants  from  the  African 
coast,  so  that  perhaps  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine 
what  race  prevails  in  this  refugium  peccaiorum, 
than  which  there  is  no  more  lawless  place  in  the 
Levant.  Its  harbours  and  nooks  are  admirably 
adapted  and  taken  advantage  of  for  piracy,  ■  of  which 
its  harbour  of  Suda,  the  finest  and  safest,  is  capable  of 
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In  thus  representing  it,  I  must  be  understood  as 
speaking  of  the  vernacular,  the  language  "under- 
standod  of  the  people,"  not  of  that  artificial  language 
invented  by  professors  at  Athens,  Newspaper  writers, 
Parliamentary  orators,  and  advocates  who  would  emu- 
late Demosthenes,  or  the  official  language  in  which 
documents  are  drawn  up,  but  of  which  the  mass  of  the 
people  is  ignorant — nor  even  the  less  refined  diction 
of  commercial  correspondence.  The  limited  vocabulary 
of  the  Eomaic  unfitted  it  for  aught  but  the  most 
ordinary  transactions  of  every-day  life,  so  that  when  it 
is  required  to  be  used  for  higher  purposes,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  introduce  cither  foreign  words  or  resort  to 
the  ancient  language  for  the  expression  of  abstract  ideas, 
or  use  Italian  or  French,  Still  this  is  not  the  ordi- 
nary language  of  the  people,  and  the  deputy  or  advo- 
cate who  has  been  '*  chopping  Hellenisms"  all  day 
will  come  home  and  rate  his  wife  or  children,  or  con- 
verse with  his  friend,  in  the  vernacular  termed  "simple 
Snfko^^^  in  which  words  have  acquired  a  signification 
never  attached  to  them  in  classical  Greek. 

But  even  this  vernacular  is  not  spoken  by  all  who  now 
call  themselves  Greeks.  The  inhabitants  of  Asia,  pro- 
fessing the  Oriental  form  of  Christianity,  speak  Turkish, 
though  they  may  have  learned  to  repeat  the  Credo  or 
Pater-noster,  like  parrots,  in  ancient  Greek,  still  the 
language  of  the  Church ;  and  though  the  Liturgy  is 
not  understood,  oven  by  the  priesthood,  it  is  re- 
peated as  a  Western  churchwoman  repeats  Latin 
prayers.  The  priesthood  of  Asia,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  innocent  even  of  the  vernacular,  and  speak 
Turkish. 

In  like  manner,  there  is  a  very  considerable  popu- 
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lation  in  the  kingdom  of  Greece  of  Albanian  origin, 
wMch  speaks  Eomaic-Greek  as  a  foreign  tongue  more  or 
less  well — or  not  at  all.  The  Hydriots  are  of  Alba- 
nian descent  and  preserve  that  language;  and  in 
Eleusis,  40  years  ago,  I  could  find  no  one  with  whom 
I  could  converse  in  Eomaic ;  the  population  consisted 
of  immigrated  Albanians  whose  language  bears  no 
analogy  to  any  other  known  tongue,  and  was  first 
fundamentally  examined,  reduced  to  writing,  and  philo- 
logically  fixed  by  Dr.  von  Hahn. 

Of  this  vernacular  Romaic  there  are  many  dialects, 
still  not  so  divergent  as  to  be  incomprehensible,  and 
cumelion-like  they  always  reflect  the  original  local 
language,  so  much  so  that  the  birthplace  of  the  speaker 
can  be  recognised.^  In  the  islands,  Italian ;  ^  on  the 
Asiatic  coast  and  Constantinople,  Turkish ;  in  Attica, 
Albanian,  and  among  the  educated  classes,  French; 
producing  the  most  ridiculous  results — the  result  of  the 
literal  translation  of  the  language  in  which  the  speaker 
thinks. 

Ethnologically  there  is  no  trace  of  the  old  Greek 
type  among  any  of  the  Levantine  Eomaic-speaking 
classes,  while  the  Slavonian  and  Albanian  and  Ita- 
lian types  are  strongly  marked.  Neither  Prichard 
nor  Latham  have  been  able  to  detect  the  slightest 
remnant  characteristic  of  the  Greek  statues,  while 
those  of  more  recent  races  are  obvious. 

When  Constantino  the  Great  removed  the  seat  of 
Government  from  Rome  to  Byzantium,  he  took  with 


^  lu  the  Island  of  Cyprus  the  ancient  word  Xcvkof  is  used,  not 
aanpos  as  elscwliere. 

'  Those  of  the  Roman  communion  all  likewise  speak  Italian,  being 
descended  from  the  Venetians  or  Genoese. 
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him  such  of  the  more  docile  patricianB  as  choso  to 
accompany  him  and  form  his  Court. 

The  official  language  continued  to  be  Latin  even 
to  the  time  of  Justinian  the  Lawgiver,  while  the 
vernacular  was  certainly  Greek  inherited  from  the 
colonies  which  settled  CHirysopolis  and  Byzantium; 
but  even  at  this  epoch  there  were  two  co-existent 
dialects,  that  used  by  the  people,  of  which  we  have  a 
specimen  when  Justinian  reproved  the  Circus  factions 
as  Blues  and  Greens,  which  to  us  is  now  incompre- 
hensible, except  in  so  far  that  it  was  clearly  coarsely 
abusive,  and  the  literary  Byzantine-Greek,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  occasional  barbarisms,  was 
classical  and  infinitely  superior  to  the  Judaic- Greek 
of  the  New  Testament.  Of  this  there  is  a  plentiful 
supply  in  the  Byzantine  authors  of  different  epochs 
— Anna  Commena,  daughter  of  Alexius,  Niketas, 
Athenseus  (194),  Eusebius  (300),  Zozimus  (410), 
Procopius  (534-59),  the  Kalvai  Siard^eif  or  NovcUee 
Constitutiones  of  Justinian,  Constantine  Porphyro- 
genitus  (711),  and  innumerable  others,  not  to  men- 
tion the  ecclesiastical  writers. 

The  early  Christian  Liturgies  wore  also  exclusively 
Greek,  and  used  even  in  the  west  for  some  centuries,  until 
they  at  length  were  superseded  by  the  Latin  long  before 
the  final  separation  of  the  Churches  imder  Photius. 

The  Oriental  Christian  Church  has  been  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  preserving  the  idiom,  which  would 
otherwise  probably  have  died  out. 

We  owe  our  accentuation  to  Aristophanes,  the 
grammarian,  who  invented  accents  and  breathings  to 
preserve  the  pronunciation  by  marking  the  stress  to 
be  laid  on  a  particular  syllable ;  the  necessity  for  this 
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The  anoient  Greek  or  Hellenio  race  was  then 
clearly  extinct,  and  the  language  was  preserved  in  its 
purity  merely  as  a  literary  vehicle  by  Byzantine  authors 
of  various  non-Hellenic  races,  as  Latin  was  generally 
used  in  Northern  Europe  for  the  same  purpose  even 
within  the  memory  of  persons  now  living ;  indeed,  it  is 
still  not  wholly  extinct.  Yet  no  one  will  contend  that 
Puffendorf,  Heineck,  Grotius,  or  that  class  of  authors 
who  wrote  in  Latin,  were  Romans  or  of  Roman  de- 
scent, nor  that  the  Hungarians  and  Poles  had  Boman 
blood,  nor  that  the  later  Byzantine  emperors  had  any 
claim  to  be  cither  Roman  or  Greek. 

A  patois  combined  of  various  barbarous  idioms, 
into  which  Greek  also  entered,  was  the  popular  ver- 
nacular of  Constantinople.  The  persons  who  used 
it  were  designated  as  Romans  or  'Pto/iaioij  subjects  of 
the  state  of  Rome,  and  have  ever  been  so  designated 
without  in  the  least  implying  them  to  have  been  of 
Roman  descent  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  term,  but 
only  as  possessing  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship. 

It  would  bo  as  reasonable  to  call  Hindus  English- 
men, and  as  erroneous  to  refuse  to  them  the  title  of 
"  British  subjects,"  the  equivalent  of  "Roman"  in  the 
Byzantine  empire;  for  Greeks  they  were  never 
called. 

It  is,  however,  little  known  beyond  the  Levant,  that 
the  confession  of  faith  rules  in  the  place  of  nation- 
ality, in  consequence  of  this  being  too  mixed  among 
the  Christian  population  to  afford  any  definite  guide 
or  represent  any  definite  idea. 

Those  would  be  vulgarly  called  Greeks  who  profess 
the  Oriental  Church;  those  Catholics,  Italians  or  Latins 
who  belong  to  the  Western  Church,  notwithstanding 
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that  the  one  may  be  an  Albanian  or  a  Slav  by  race  and 
speak  no  Greek,  or  he  may  speak  Greek  as  in  Crete 
and  yet  be  a  Muslim  of  Asiatic  race.  Thus,  two  of 
three  brothers  might  respectively  profess  the  Oriental 
and  Western  forms  of  Christianity  and  the  third 
Islam,  which  is  not  without  example  in  Albania  and 
even  elsewhere,  and  would  be  familiarly  described  as 
a  Greek,  a  Catholic,  and  a  Turk. 

Religion  overrides  race.  Foreigners  pass  under 
the  general  designation  of  Franks — a  term  certainly 
as  old  as  the  Crusades — and  foreign  Europe  generi- 
cally  under  that  of  "Frengist^,"  very  much  as 
the  Chinese  speak  of  "  western  barbarians." 

There  are  many  Eoman  Catholics  in  the  Levant 
who  speak  only  Romaic,  but  who  cannot  read  the 
Greek  character ;  for  such,  Greek  is  printed  in  Eoman 
letters ;  and  I  have  seen  Muhanmiedan  Cretans  write 
Greek  in  Turkish  character. 

These  being  the  facts,  it  may  naturally  be  asked 
who  are  these  Greeks  of  whom  we  are  hearing  so 
much  at  present  ? 

By  descent  they  are  certainly  not  of  the  Hellenic 
but  of  a  Slav  race.  Will  then  their  profession  of 
the  Oriental  Christianity  and  their  tongue  constitute 
them  Greeks  ? 

Will  the  additional  fact  that  they  occupy  the  area 
which  two  or  three  thousand  years  ago  was  inhabited 
by  the  Greeks  or  Hellenes  of  classic  story,  constitute 
them  Greeks  ?  Tf  so,  we  arrive  at  the  contradiction 
that  all  the  Muslim  who  live  there  are  Greeks,  and 
that  a  man  is  a  horse  if  he  be  bom  in  a  stable. 

If  these  combined  circumstances  will  not  constitute 
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a  Greek,  a  fortiori^  some  of  them  alone  will  not  do  so. 
Neither  the  faith  alone,  nor  the  tongue  alone,  nor  the 
accident  of  birth  alone,  nor  the  combination  of  any 
two  of  these  three. 

As  races,  there  are  but  five  in  the  Turkish  empire  : 

The  Turanian  or  Turkish  race. 

The  Arab  race. 

The  Slav  race. 

The  Albanian  or  Skipetar  race. 

The  Jewish  race. 
The  rest,  with  some  unimportant  exceptions,  such 
as  the  Copts  and  Fellahs  of  Egypt,  are  all  mixed 
races ;  indeed  so  hopelessly  intermingled  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  assign  them  to  any  extinct 
ethnological  group. 

These  are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  *Pa>fiaioi 
or  Christian  subjects  of  the  Lower  Roman  Empire 
extinguished  425  years  ago.  Some  of  these,  and 
notably  such  as,  being  Christians,  inhabit  the  old 
Greek  area,  claim  to  be  Greeks,  with  what  right  or 
title  I  have  already  shown. 

Who  then  are  entitled  to  the  designation  of  Greeks 
or  Hellenes  ? 

Those,  and  those  only,  on  whom  the  consent  of 
Europe  has  conferred  that  designation.  Those  so 
constituted  by  the  Treaty  of  1832,  by  which  a  por- 
tion of  the  ancient  Hellenic  area  was  erected  into 
what  never  existed  in  classical  times — a  kingdom, 
with  a  sovereign  whose  official  title  is  Baai\€U9  rwi/ 
'EWrji^cov.  Had  he  been  created  BaaCKevs  r^y  neXoTro-^ 
vrjaouy  wc  should  probably  have  never  heard  of  the 
revived  term  of  Hellenes  and  Greeks.     The  designa- 
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tion  belongs  to  the  subjects  of  King  George  by  law 
and  by  no  other  title,  and  none  else  has  any  right 
or  claim  to  it. 

The  three  Powers,  parties  to  the  Treaty,  thought 
well  to  give  them  this  name  in  preference  to  any 
other ;  and,  at  one  time,  they  were  so  jealous  of  this 
exclusive  privilege  that  they  called  themselves  Hel- 
lenes ("EWiyi/ey),  and  all  others,  not  fellow-subjects, 
'PcDfmioi.  And  what  better  right  have  the  in- 
habitants of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia  to  be  called 
Greeks  than  ^their  fellow  Christian  subjects  in  Asia 
and  elsewhere. 

The  Roumanians,  on  the  other  hand,  who  call 
themselves  in  their  own  language  Romun,  ambition 
the  title  repudiated  by  their  co-religionists  in  Thes- 
saly and  Macedonia  of  Eomans. 

The  ancient  Dacia,  to  which  Wallachia  and  Mol- 
davia in  part  belong,  was  colonized  by  Romans  and 
was  a  place  of  exile.  Their  language  (called  by 
themselves  "  Roumuneshti  ")has  retained  a  Latin  basis, 
and  in  this  respect  bears  an  analogy  with  Romaic, 
though  it  must  be  seriously  doubted  whether  the 
Roumanians  "  have  any  of  the  blood  of  the  first  pur- 
chaser." Nevertheless  they,  like  the  subjects  of  King 
George,  have  obtained  by  Treaty  a  designation  to 
which  they  are  thereby  intitled.  Yet  we  do  not  hear 
of  the  numerous  Wallachs,  who  inhabit  European 
Turkey,  the  Austrian  and  Russian  dominions,  calling 
themselves  Roumanians ! 

Greece  is,  therefore,  not  encouraging  the  Thes- 
salians  and  Macedonians  to  assert  the  title  of  Greek 
for  their  own  benefit,  but  for  the  aggrandisement  of 
her  own  kingdom.   Thus  a  notorious  ex-Minister  was 

VOL.  XI.  2   I 
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right  when  he  advised  them  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  Russian  Slavs,  for  Slavs  both  are  principally 
by  race ;  but  it  would  put  his  scholarship  to  a  severe 
test,  nor  would  he  probably  think  of  attempting,  to 
prove  them  Hellenes  or  Greeks  in  any  sense  what- 
ever except  officially — that  is,  by  public  law. 
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XXI.— ON  TWO  ANGLO-SAXON 
MANUSCRIPTS   IN  THE  BRITISH    MUSEUM. 

BY  WALTER  DE  GRAY  BIRCH,  Han.  Librarian. 

(Read  22nd  KoYember,  1876.) 

Iw  the  course  of  my  researches  into  the  ecclesiastical 

and  monastic  history  of  England,  I  have  never  failed 

to    look  upon   two   remarkable   manuscripts  in  the 

Cottonian  Library  in  the  British  Museum,  numbered 

Titus  D.  xxvi.  and  xxvii.  with  more  than  ordinary 

feelings  of  interest.     Although  these  two  manuscripts 

are  now  separately  bound,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 

originally  were  united  under  one  cover,  and  that  the 

two  parts  form,  when  taken  together,  a  most  valuable 

relic  of  the  closing  days  of  the  Saxon  rule  in  England. 

Their  size,  the  general  appearance,  the  similarity  of 

the  vellum,  of  the  handwriting,  of  the  styles  of  diction 

vhich  they  exhibit  in  their  leaves,  the  closely  allied 

Mature  of  their  contents,  the  spirit  of  their  pages,  so 

fe  Bpeak,   all  point  unmistakably  to  the  conclusion 

*^t  they  are  the  collective  work  of  one  hand,  and 

*hat  they  formed  the  stock  of  wisdom  stored  up  by 

^^>.€  individual  at  a  period  when  the  fortunate  posses- 

^^  of  such  a  volume  would  indeed  have  passed  as 

^^owing  much  beyond  the  ordinary  run  of  his  con- 

2i2 
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temporaries.  That  these  books  belonged  to  a  church 
dignitary  is  a  matter  of  course,  when  we  remember 
that  all  science  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  century 
in  England,  with  hardly  an  exception  reposed  in 
ecclesiastical  people  exclusively. 

I  propose,  on  this  occasion,  to  devote  the  space  at 
my  command  to  bringing  before  the  notice  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature  some  of  the  most  salient, 
points  of  interest  which  may  be  gathered  from  these 
volumes,  which  indeed  do  not  contain  a  single  leaf 
that  is  not  worthy  of  patient  consideration,  that  is 
not  capable  of  extensive  illustration,  and  that  is  not 
capable  of  rendering  to  the  enquirer  a  rich  reward 
for  his  researches.  My  notices  are  devoted  to  the 
history  of  the  MSS.,  wherein  I  shall  endeavour,  and 
I  think  successfully,  to  fix  the  date  and  the  locality  of 
their  execution ;  and  to  their  principal  contents,  which 
I  shall  briefly  describe  and  illustrate  with  literary 
parallels  and  lights  thrown  upon  them  by  other 
sources  of  information. 

Before  proceeding  further  it  will  be  as  well  if  I 
rfay  that  the  title  is  given  in  the  folio  Catalogue  of 
the  Cotton  Manuscripts,  printed  in  1802,  as : 

Titus  D.  xxvi. 
Codex  membranaceus  in  870.  minori  foliis  constans  80,  sec.  x. 

followed  by  a  list  of  16  articles  in  nearly  similiar 
language  to  that  of  the  Ulenchus  Contentorum  which 
has  been  written  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  manuscript  by 
one  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton's  librarians,  and  which  I 
shall  give  in  full  lower  down.  This  description 
is   certainly  capable  of  improvement,  although  it  is 
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pretty  faithful  as  regards  the  general  character  of  the 
volume.  The  handwriting  of  the  Ulenchtcs  is  of  the 
date  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  writing  resem- 
bling it  may  be  found  in  a  very  large  number  of  Sir 
Eobert  Cotton's  manuscripts.  I  am  by  no  means 
sure  that  it  is  not  that  of  the  well-known  Richard 
James,  to  whom  the  arrangement  of  the  contents  of 
this  world-renowned  collection  of  manuscripts  was  in 
some  measure  entrusted. 

Elenchus  contentorum  in  hoc  codice. 

1 .  Institutio  Saxonica  docens  quae  pietas  et  orationes 
certis  diebus  sint  praestandae. 

2.  Annorum  computatio,  ubi  ad  finem  sic  "A  nati- 
vitate  Domini  usque  ad  adventum   Antechristi   Anni 

DCCCC.XCX. 

3.  De  Hgnis  crucis. 

4.  De  diebus  -^gyptiacis :  bis  in  eodem  codice. 

5.  Quali  tempore  aperienda  vena. 

6.  Praenuncia  Lunae.  * 

7.  De  Phlebotomatione. 

8.  De  nativitate  infantum  judicia. 

9.  Lunares  Sancti  Danielis  de  Nativitate. 

10.  Lunares  de  aegris. 

11.  Lunares  de  Somnis. 

12.  Signa  de  tonitruis. 

13.  Signa  de  temporibus. 

14.  Onirocriton. 

15.  Quid  orandum  lavando  manus  et  oculos. 

16.  Instituta  quaedam  pietatis  quae  Abbates  et  Epis- 
copi  sibi  observanda  praescripserunt.  Saxonice. 

17.  Ordo  antiquus  cum  leiturgia^  variisque  coUectis  et 
orationibus. 

This  is  the  Elenchus,  but  the  printed  catalogue 
makes  only  16  articles  and  groups  them  thus : 
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1.  Brevis  instituta^  docens  qaae  orationes^  et  alia 
pietatis  officia  certis  diebus  sant  praestanda.  (Sazonice). 

2.  Brevis  adnotatio  temporum^  ab  orbe  condito  ad 
natiyitatem  Domini :  in  fine  ''  A  nativitate/'  etc.,  as 
above. 

3.  De  materia  ligni  cmcis. 

4.  Dies  ^gyptiaci  qui  observandi  sunt  per  omnia, 
ne  qnis  sangoinem  andeat  in  iis  minnere. 

5.  Qoali  tempore  aperienda  est  vena. 

6.  De  Phlebotomatione,  i.e.,  minuendo  sanguine. 

7.  De  nativitate  infantum,  prognostica. 

8.  Lunares  S.  Dauielis  de  nativitate. 

9.  Lunares  de  segris. 

10.  Lunares  de  somniis. 

11.  Signa  et  prognostica  de  tonitrubus. 

12.  Signa  de  temporibus. 

13.  Alphabetum  somniale;  vel  judicia  de  insomniis. 

14.  Quid  dicendum  inter  lavandum  manus  et  oculos ; 
item  medicamentum,  Saxonice. 

15.  Conventio  inter  Episcopos  quosdam  et  abbates, 
qui  se  ad  mutua  pietatis  officia  obligabant.  Saxonice. 

16.  Officia  pia  et  orationes  in  vigiliis  unius  aut  plurium 
apostolorum,  martyrum,  etc.  cum  Litania  et  precibus 
ad  angelos  et  sanctos,  et  praecipue  ad  S.  Nicolaum : 
praefigitur  icon  S.  Petri  super  solium  sedentis,  mona- 
cho  ei  Ubrum  offerente. 

I. — ^The  first  article  (folio  2)  in  this  interesting 
series  is  a  Saxon  code  of  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the 
faithful  in  the  way  of  his  devotion  : 

'^-^Elce  sunnan  daeg  bebeod  ]?e  tJaere  )?rynnesse  naman. 
f  is  faeder  7  sunu  7  se  halga  gast.  7  sing  benedicite.  7 
Gloria  in  excelsis  deo  .  7  Credo  in  deum  .  7  Pater  noster  . 
Criste  to  lofe  }?onne  gelimptJ  j^e  eallo  pucan  J^e  bet  .  Miht- 
est  ]7U  gepunian  ^  i$u  hit  sunge  aslce  daege  |7onne  t$u  surest 
onpdce  .  7  cpe)?  t$onne  god  aalmihtig  for  yinve  miclan  mild- 
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never  to  hell,  but  ever  in  this  world  thou  hast  for  thee  a 
quiet  life,  and  if  thou  be  fallen  into  any  troublesome  things 
and  call  on  God,  he  shall  pity  thee ;  and  he  ever  granteth 
when  thou  biddest  him.     Amen. 

The  religious  exercises  enjoined  here  are  of  the 
simplest  kind,  and  are  evidently  framed  with  the 
object  of  private  devotion,  probably  sketching  out 
a  kind  of  rule  of  life  which  the  religious  owner  of 
the  book  has  written  down  for  his  own  guidance,  as 
well  as  for  an  instruction  to  Ids  flock,  whom  he  was 
thus  early  instructing  in  the  practice  of  private  devo- 
tion which,  as  we  know,  reached  its  culminating  point 
many  centuries  later  under  the  immortal  guidance  of 
Thomas  a  Kempis. 

II. — The  article  on  folio  3  is  a  list  of  dates  : 

A  principio  usque  ad  diluvium  anni  mille  sexcenti  .  Ivi. 
A   diluvio   usque   ad    abraham   anni  .  ccxcv.   et  fiant 

simul  anni  duarum  aetatum  mille  .  dccccxlviii. 
Ab  abraham  usque  ad  david  anni  dccccxUi  .  et  fiunt 

simul  anni  trium  aetatum  duo  milia  .  dcccxc. 
A  david  usque  ad  circum  [?  cyrum]  anni  .  ccclxxxiii.  & 

fiunt  simul  anni .  iiii  ^^  aetatum  simul  tria  milia. 
A  ciro  usque  ad  nativitatem  domini  anni  .  dlxxx.  & 

fiunt  simul  anni .  v.  aetatum  .  iiii**'.  milia  dcccclii. 
A  nativitate  domini  usque  adventum  antechristi  auni  . 

dccccxcx. 

This  is  manifestly  a  table  of  the  ages  of  the  world. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  say  more  than  that  it  represents 
the  scanty  knowledge  our  ancestors  before  the 
Conquest  had  of  ancient  history.  The  attractions  of 
chronology  have,  we  here  see,  allured  their  votaries 
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votary,  if  at  least  we  may  judge  from  the  mystic  and 
prophetic  nature  of  some  of  his  pages. 

III. — The  same  folio  contains  the  third  article  here 
called 

De  mensiii  salvatoris, 

probably  an  error  for  De  mensura  salvatoris. 

'^Haec  figura  sedecies  multiplicata  perficit  mensaram 
domini  nostri  ihesu  Christi  corporis  &  est  assumpta  a  ligno 
pretioso  dominice  .  Crux  Christi  de  .  iiii.  *"  lignis  facta  est  . 
qui  vocantur  cipressus  .  &  cedrus  &  pinus  &  buxus  .  Sed 
buxus  non  fuit  in  cruce  nisi  tabula  de  illo  ligno  super 
fi*ontem  Christi  fuerat  in  qua  conscriptum  judei  illud  titulum 
habuerunt-fltc  est  rexpideomm. 

The  signification  of  the  phrase  "  Haec  figura 
sedecies  multiplicata''  evidently  points  to  a  drawing  of 
the  cross,  a  description  of  which  follows.  This  drawing 
is  not,  however,  given  in  the  manuscript,  but  I  am 
enabled  to  illustrate  this  passage  from  the  Harleian 
Roll  43,  A.  13,  a  narrow  roll  of  paper  containing 
a  drawing  of  a  cross  (here  showD),  with  the  following 
lines  below  it  in  English  of  the  15th  century : — 

The  text  of  the  roll  is  as  follows  : — 


"  This  cros  xv  tymys^  metyn  ys  ye  lenght  of  euro  lord  Ihii 
criste  .  And  y*.  day  y*.  y".  beryst  it  vpon  y*'.  or  lokest  y®' 
vpon  y^  shalt  haue  yese  gret  giftis  y*  folowyth.  The  furst 
is  y**.  schalt  die  no  soden  deth.  The  seconde  is  y^  schalt 
not  be  hurte  nor  slayne  w^  no  manor  of  wepyn.  The  iij^. 
is  y^  shalt  haue  reasonabull'  godis  &  helth  vnto  y^  lyuys 
ende.     The  iiij^^  is  yyne  enmys  shalle  neuer  ouyr  com  y^. 

^  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  word  sedecies^  sixteen  times,  of  the 
Saxon  MS.,  is  here  to  be  comx)axed  with  the  xv  times  of  this  later  roll. 
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• 

The  v'**  is  no  maner  of  preson  nor  fals  wytnes  shall '  neuyr 
greue  y*.  The  vi^  is  y^  shalt  not  die  w*oute  the  sacramenttes 
of  the  chirche.  The  vii"*  is  y^  schalt  be  defendid  from  all 
maner  of  wykkid  spryttes  tribulacons  &  dissesis  &  from  all* 
infirmitees  and  sekenis  of  y*  pestilence.  The  viij*^  is  yf  a 
woman  be  in  travell'  of  childe  lay  yis  vpon  her  wombe  and 
y®  childe  schall  haue  cristindom  &  y®  moder  schalF  have 
purificacon  flTor  Seynt  Cerice  and  Seynt  Julitt  his  moder 
desirid  yise  graciouso  gyftis  of  God  which  he  grauntid  vn 
to  yem  and  yis  is  regostird  on  Rome. 

'*  Salue  decus  parvulorum 
Miles  Regis  Angelorum. 

O  cerice   cum  beata  Julitta  .  christus  +  et  maria  +  nos 
saluet  in  hora  mortis  nostre.     Amen. 

Preciosa  est  in  conspectu  Dei  +  mors  sanctorum  eius  . 
"  Deus  qui  gloriosis  martiribus  tuis  Cerico  &  Julitte  tribuisti 
dira  nephandi  judicis  tormenta  superare  tribue  michi 
Willolmo  famulo  tuo  humilitatem  in  virtute  gloriose  longi- 
tudinis  tue  et  venerabilis  crucis  tue  preciosique  corporis  & 
sanguinis  tui  &  omnipotentiarum  &  virtutum  per  interces- 
sionem  sanctorum  tuorum  concede  michi  triumphum  omnium 
inimicorum  meorum  ut  possum  semper  retinere  constauciam 
per  Christum  Dominum  nostrum.     Amen.  Amen.''  ' 


IV. — The  next  entry  is  thus  entitled : 

Hie  noctantur  [notantur]  dies  egiptiaci  qui  observandi 
sunt  per  omnia  ne  quis  sanguinem  audiat  in  eis  minuere. 

'  See  Journal  of  the  British  Archeeological  Association,  1875,  p.  105. 
"  The  exact  length  of  the  cross  appears  to  be  five  inches ;  this  would 
give  the  height  of  the  Lord  as  six  feet  three  inches.  Hence  the  length 
of  the  drawing  of  the  cross  to  wliich  the  text  in  the  manuscript  we  are 
here  considering,  would  bo  4|i  inches.    Tlie  lines 

Salve  decus  parvulorum 
Miles  regis  angelorum 
are  without  doubt  from  an  ancient  hymn  of  wliich  nothing  is  now 
known ;  at  least  so  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  Sparrow  Simpson,  who  has 
searched  the  works  of  Mone,  Kchrein,  and  Daniel  in  vain." 
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Dies  enim  aegyptiaci  in  quibus  nnlliusmodi  nee  per  ulla 
necessitate  non  licet  hominem,  nee  pecus  sanguinem  minuere. 
Isti  ires  dies  per  omnia  cavende  sunt  .  Id  est  viii  kl.  Apr. 
fllo  die  lonis .  intrante  Augnsto  ilia  dies  lune  similiter .  exeunte 
decembrio  ilia  dies  lune  cum  multa  diligentia  observnnde 
Bimt  quia  omnia  vena  plena  sunt. 

Qui  istis  tribus  diebus  bominem  incident  aut  pecus  statim 
ant  die  tertio  moriturus  erit .  Aut  vii"^'*"  diem  non  pertingit. 

Et  si  potionem  acceperit  ante  xv.  dies  moritur  .  et  si 
mascnlus  aut  femina  his  diebus  nati  fuerint  mala  morte 
morientur  .  et  si  de  auca  in  ipsis  diebus  manducaverit  ante 
XV  dies  moritur.^ 

'  An  interesting  anecdote  or  two  concerning  geese  may  perhaps  tlirow 
mne  light  upon  the  nnwholcsomeness  of  auca  or  goose. 

Bishop  Wlstan  II.  of  Worcester  [a.d.  1002^1096] ,  **  Saperflui  potus 
espers  esni  camium  indulgebat .  Quas  tamen,  statim  ut  potuit,  occa- 
iknem  rapiens  sprevit .  Causa  fuerat,  qua  die  dicta  ad  quoddam  placi- 
tun  ezire  deberet .  Necessitas  rei  omni  excusationi  repudium  iudixcrat . 
Tisom  est  tamen  ut  ante  missa  cantata  inediae  consulerct .  Accelerator 
ft  cHentibns,  ne  impransus  abiret  dominus,  opponitur  auca  igni  .  As- 
■iskit  altari  presb}^r,  et  devotione  qua  solet  agit .  Cum  inter  secreta 
miasae,  quia  erat  a^cclesia  domui  vicina,  nidor  adustae  camis  nares 
ejus  obplcvit .  Odor  mentem  advocavit,  ut  voluptatis  illeccbra  caporetur . 
Contmnoque  reducto  animo  culpam  cognosceus,  luctabatur  validc,  ut 
oogltationem  alias  averteret .  Sed  cum  id  fnistra  essct  iratiis  sibi  jura- 
mentom  ad  sacramenta  quae  taugcbat  fecit  nullo  so  amplius  pncto  id 
genus  cibi  comesurum  .  Cantata  ergo  missa,  cibo  vacuus  ad  ncgotium 
discesait,  quod  jam  tardior  hora  urgeret  causatus  .  Occasio  ilia  effecit, 
^  aiduum  penitus  secutus  exemplum  omni  in  perpetuum  came  et 
*tiam  unctiori  cibo  temperaret .  Non  tamen  comedentes  rigido  sus- 
pendens  supercilio,  nullo  se  affirmabat  eorum  ciborum  tenori  dcsiderio  . 
«  qua  tamen  essct  caio  delectabilis  opinari  se  quod  alaudoc  majorem 
''^scentibus  darcnt  voluptatem. — [WilL.Malm.  Gesta  Pontificum,  Ed. 
^•Bailton,  pp.  278.  279 ;  lib.  iv.  §  137.]  Another  curious  tale  of  geese, 
^  this  case  connected  with  a  miracle,  will  show  how  fond  our  rural  fore- 
tellers were  of  the  flesh  of  a  wild  goose.  It  is  related  of  the  Blessed 
'^^Ifjin  Werburga,  daughter  of  Wlfhere,  Kuig  of  tlie  Mercians  [a.d.  «5fi- 
^^^5.]  *•  Cujus  unum  narro  miraculum,  quod  ab  incolis  celebritatc  sui 
^"^^am  et  memoriam  meruit  .  Rus  extra  muros  habebat,  cujus  sogetes 
^ascebantur  auc»  silvestres  .  Villicus,  cujus  offitii  intererat,  omni  cura 
*"igere,  sed  parum  promoverc  .  Quare  dum  herili  assisteret  obsequio, 
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Trcs  dies  sant  in  anno  cum  totidem  noctibns  at  fertur^ 
in  quibus  mulier  nunqaam  nascitar  .  et  vir  qui  natus  faerit 
in  ipsis^  nunqaam  corpus  illius  putredine  solvetur  usque 
ad  diem  judicii  .  id  est  novissimus  de  thebet  .  et  duo  primi 
de  Sabath.* 

V. — Qualia  tempora  aperienda  sit  vena. 

Incipiente  artucanis  .  yel  arcturi  adq:  siria  stella  quod 
tempus  .  Incipit  a  .  xv.  kal  .  agusti  usque  Non  .  Septembris. 
et  sunt  dies  numero.  L.  unde  omnes  qui  hoc  tempore  sanguine 
detraxerunt  insaniores  .  redduntur.  Multos  periculosa  mors 
sequitur  .  De  hoc  autem  ideo  medici  tacuerunt  quia  causam 
dierum  istorum  ignoraverunt  sed  nos  cunctis  xpianis  inter. 
dicimus  .  Quo  [mo]  do  aperienda  sit  vena  in  tempore  .  iiii  . 

higasce  rei  inter  ceteras  diei  fabolas  subintolit  qnerimoniam.  "  Vade/* 
inqoit  ilia,  "  et  include  omnes  in  domo."  Stupefactus  agrestis  novitate 
praecepti,  ludere  putabat  dominam  .  Sed  ilia  constantios  et  serio  prse- 
cipiente,  ad  segetes  reversos,  nbi  pnedatrices  improbas  piimum  conspi- 
catus  est,  ut  se  ex  pracepto  hera  $equerentur,  clara  edixit  voce.  Tom 
omnes,  grege  fiacto,  collis  demissis  hostem  secutae,  tecto  inclosae  sunt. 
Quarum  unam  prsesumpsit  ad  cenam  rusticus,  nullum  scilicet  accusa- 
torem  veritus  .  Diluculo  venit  virgo,  et  de  rapina  rerum  alienarum 
voluores  increpitans  fngam  capessere  imperavit  .  Nee  defuit  alitibus 
sensus,  quae  se  integras  non  esse  scirent,  quin  circa  dominae  pedes  cir- 
cumeuntes,  nee  usquam  prodeuntes,  querela  qua  poterant,  pietatem  vir- 
ginis  excitarent .  Ilia,  Deo  sibi  revelante,  intelligens  non  ex  nichilo  esse 
tantam  qnerimoniam  avium,  villicum  scdulo  percunctata  furtum  cogno- 
vit .  Jubet  ossa  recolligi,  et  afTcrri .  Nee  mora,  signo  virgineae  manus 
medicante,  cutis  et  caro  ossibus  superducta,  cutis  cepit  plumescere,  doneo 
ales  animata,  saltu  prime  alacri,  mox  volatu  se  Hbravit  in  aethera  .  Se- 
cutae  sine  cunctatione  ceterae,  constante  jam  munero,  exbibito  prius 
Hboratrici  venerationis  ofl&tio."  [Will.  Malm.  Gesta  Pontificum.  Ed. 
Hamilton,  pp.  308,  309 ;  lib.  iv.  §  172.]  There  is  another  notice  of  the 
eating  of  the  goose  in  Titus,  D.  xxvii.  fo.  22  ft,  to  which  I  shall  call 
attention  in  my  description  of  that  MS. 

*  These  two  months,  Thebet  and  Sabath,  or  Thebet  and  Sahat^  are  the 
fourth  and  fifth  months,  respectively  containing  29  and  30  days,  of  the 
Jomsh  calendar.  The  Judaic  year  was  luni-solar,  and  consisted  of  12 
or  13  montlis,  commencing  with  Tisri  on,  or  immediately  after,  the  new 
moon  following  the  autumnal  equinox. 
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Tertia  Septembris  vulpis  ferit  a  pede  denam. 

decimo 

Tertiits  (est)  Octobris  gladius  x  ordine  nectit. 

tertia 

Quinta  Novembris  acus  vix  iii  mansit  in  urna. 

Beptcm 

Dat  duodena  cohors  vii  inde  decmnque  Decembri. 

[Brit.  Mu8.  Arundel  MS.  60.] 

A  later  form  is  comprehended  in  the  following 
lines : — 

Prima  dies  mensis,  et  septhna  truncat  ut  ensis. 
Quarta  subit  mortem,  prosternit  tertia  fortem. 
Primus  mandentem,  dirumpit  quarta  bibcntem. 
Deiius  et  undenus  est  mortis  vulnero  plenus. 
Tertius  occidit,  et  septimus  ore  relidit. 
Denus  pallescit,  qvAndenus  foedera  nescit. 
Tredecimua  mactat  Julii,  decimvs  labefactat. 
Priima  necat  fortem,  stemitque  aecunda  cohortem. 
Tertia  Septembris,  et  denus  fert  mala  membris. 
Tertius  et  denxia  est  sicut  mors  alienus. 

[or  Tertia  cum  decima  clamat  sis  integra  vena.] 
Scorpius  est  quintus,  et  tertius  ad  mala  cinctus. 
Septimus  cxanguis  virosus  deyius  ut  anguis. 

[B.  M.  MS.  Reg.  2.  B.  vi. ;  and  Arundel  157.] 

The  ancient  compiler  of  these  lines  has  cleverly 
managed  to  indicate  in  each  month  two  days,  of  pre- 
eminently nnlucky  date,  on  which  no  one  would  ven- 
ture to  undertake  any  business  at  all  likely  to  be  of 
ulterior  importance  to  him.  Of  the  indicated  days 
the  first  numbers  must  be  counted  from  the  beginning 
of  the  month,  but  the  second  from  the  end  of  the  month 
backwards,  ^'])recedit  tertia  finemy  And  against  these 
days,  more  often  than  not,  the  MS.  kaleudar  of  a  church 
service-book  places  a  red-letter  D.,  the  initial  of  the 
word  Dies  ;  or  Dies  jEgy})tiaca  is  written  at  length. 
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Here  intervenes  a  valuable  note  of  astronomical  lore, 
the  colour  of  the  moon,  etc.,  some  of  the  sentences  of 
which  appear  to  be  derived  from  a  classical  poem. 

PUithagoras  vero  vir  animi  sagax  scribit  a  terra  ad  lunam 
cxxvi  milia  stadiorum  esse  collegit  a  solem  antem  ab  ea 
dupluiu  .  inde  ad  xii.  signa  triplicatum  .  Ex  indiciis  sicat 
fertnr  .  Si  Luna  .  iiij.  rubeat  quasi  aunim  vento  ostendit . 
Si  pura  sib  serenitatem  .  Si  in  summo  comiculo  maculis 
ingrescit  [nigrescit]  pluviam  indicat. 

At  sol  se  [si]  orto  suo  maculosus  sub  nube  latet  pluvialem 
diem  prasagit. 

Si  rubeat  sincerum  .  si  palleat  tempestnosum  celum^  si 
mane  rubet  tempestnosum  significat  diem. 

Si  vespere  rubicundum  aparuerit  serenum  crastinum 
portendit  diem. 

Artus  qui  et  hiris  dicitur  quadricolor  ex  adverse  sole 
nubibusque   formatur. 

Nam  de  celo  igneum  de  aquis  purpureum  de  aere  iacin- 
tium  de  terra  gramineum  trahit  colorem  et  non  cemitur  nisi 
impleniluno. 

VII. — De  flebotomatione,  vel  deminuendo  sanguine. 

Not  a  surgical  but  an  almanac  treatise,  advising  and 
warning  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  days  on  which  to 
undeigo  this  universally  used  operation. 

Luna  prima  .  Tota  die  bonum  est 
Luna  .  ii  .       non  est  bonum 
Luna  .  iii  .       bona  est 
Luna  .  iiii  .     in  matutina  bona  est 
Luna  .  V  .       non  est  bonum^  etc. 

VIII. — De  nativitate  infantium. 
A  list  of  auguries  of  character  from  the  days  and 
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hours  of  births : — of  great  interest,  no  doubt,  to  the 
ancient  soothsayer,  and  probably  as  trustworthy  as 
those  we  occasionally  hear  in  these  later  times  from 
doting  mothers  and  maudlin  nurses. 

f 

Die  dominico  hora  diutuma  sine  noctorna  ati...  U  erit 
qui  nascetur  magnusqae  et  splendidos. 

Die  .  ii  .  feria  hora  diaturna  sive  no . . .  qui  nascetnr  fortis 
erit,  omnibus  rebus  incipiendum  bonum  est. 

Die  .  iii .  feria  hora  diuturna  sive  nocfcurna  qui  nascetur 
fortis  erunt  et  cupidi  .  et  ferro  peribunt  et  vix  ad  ultimam 
pervenient  aetatem^  omnibus  rebus  incipiendum  bonum  est. 

Die  .  iiii  .  feria  hora  diutuma  sive  noctuma  sive  qui 
nascentur  ad  verba  dicenda  plurimum  faciles  erunt,  etc. 

Die  .  V  .  feria  hora  diutuma  sive  noctuma  qui  nascentur 
afiabiles  et  honorifici  erunt,  omnibus  incipiendum  rebus 
optimum  est. 

Die  .  vi  .  feria  hora  etc.,*  vi tales  erunt  et  luzuosi  omnibus 
rebus. 

Die  .  Sabbato  hora  etc.,  rare  utiles  erunt  nisi  cur- 
sus  lune  contulerit. 


IX. — Incipit  lunares  Sancti  Danielis  de  nativitate. 

This  is  another  treatise  of  the  same  kind  as  the  last, 
with  the  exception  that  its  contents  claim  the  authority 
of  extracts  and  deductions  from  the  book  of  Daniel, 
a  great  astrologist  among  the  ancient  Jews. 

Luna  .  i  .     qui  natus  fiierit  vitalis  erit. 

Luna  .  ii .     mediocris  erit. 

Luna  .  iii  .  infirmus  erit. 

liuna  .  iiii  .  tractator  regum. 

Luna  .  V .    juvenis  toUetur. 

Luna  .  vi  .  vitalis. 

Luna  •  vii  •  vitalis  et  utilis. 
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Luna  .  viii.  juvenis  dicidet. 

Luna  .  ix  .  omnium  adquisitor. 

Luna  .  X  •    circuibit  multas  regiones^  etc. 

X. — Incipit  lunares  de  aegris.     (Po.  8.) 

Luna  .  i  .     qui  incident  difficile  evadet. 

Luna  .  ii  .     Cito  consurget. 

Luna  .  iii  .   evadet. 

Luna  .  iv  .   laboret  et  surget. 

Luna  .  V .     Tricabit  et  surget. 

Luna  .  vi  .   Non  evadet. 

Luna  .  vii  .  Medicina  sanabitur. 

Luna  .  viii .  Din  languet. 

Luna  .  ix.     Languet. 

Luna  .  X  •     Diu  egrotat,  etc. 

XI. — Incipit  lunaris  de  somnis.     (Fo.  9.) 

Luna  .  i  .    quicquid  videri  ad  gaudium  pertinet. 

Luna  .  ii  .  et  iii  .  affectus  erit. 

Luna  .  iiii  .  bonus  et  affectus  erit. 

Luna  .  V  .  et  vi.  secundum  quod  videris  fiet. 

Luna  .  vii  .  quidquid  videris  post  multum  tempus  fiet. 

Luna  .  viii  .  et  ix.  cito  videbis. 

Luna  .  X  .     quicquid  videris  nullum  malum  est,  etc. 

XII. — De  tonitruis  dierum  vel  trium.     (Fo.  9b.) 

Si  notaverit  hora  vespertina  significat  nativitatem 
cujusdam  magni. 

[S]  i  prima  noctis  bora  significat  mortalitatem. 

Si  hora .  iii.  noctis  significat  iram  domini^  vel  judicium 
ejus  in  mundo. 

Si  bora  .  v.  mediae  noctis  .  significat  aliquem  sonns 
egredientem  de  seculo  .  vel  vindictam  in  mundo.  Si 
gallicantu  •  significat  bellum  et  effusionem  sanguinis. 
Si  bora  matutina  .  significat  nativitatem  regis,  etc. 

2  k2 
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XIII.— Incipiunt  signa  de  temporibus.     (Fo.  10b.) 

These  treatises  are  of  similar  character  and  very 
useful,  as  affording  an  insight  into  what  the  educated 
Englishman  of  the  eleventh  century  considered  scien- 
tifically valuable,  although  of  no  true  weight  or  import- 
ance. The  following  is  a  prognostic  derived  from 
the  day  of  the  week  on  which  the  first  of  January 
falls:— 

Si  die  i.  feria  fuerint  ki.  iaii.  hiemps  bona  et  ventosa 
erit  .  aestas  sicca  .  et  viudemia  bona  erit .  boves  crescent 
et  melabondantcrerit  .  senes  morientur  .  etabundantia 
et  pax  erit. 

Si  ii  .  feria  faerint  kai  .  ian  hiemps  mixta  ver  jocun- 
dum  aestas  sicca  et  ventosa  fiet  et  tempestas  erit  et 
vindemia  non  bona  et  valitado  hominum  erit  et  apes 
morientur. 

Si  .  iii .  feria  fuernnt  ki  Jan  .  hiemps  pluviosa  erit  et 
ventosa  aestas  sicca  vindemia  laborabit  .  mulieres 
morientur  et  reges  peribunt. 

Si  .  iiii  .  feria  fuerint  ki  Jan.  hiemps  dura  et  aspera 
erit.  ver  malum  et  ventosum  erit  aestas  bona  et  vindemia 
bona  .  frumentum  bonum  et  juvenes  morientur. 

Si .  V.  feria  fuerint  kt  Jan.  hiemps  dura  et  ventosa  erit. 
aestas  bona  et  vindemia  bona^  et  abundantia  erit  et  in 
illo  anno  principes  sive  reges  peribunt. 

Si  .  vi.  feria  fuerint  kt  Jan.  hiemps  mutabilis  erit. 
v6r  bonum  .  ecstas  sicca  et  bona  .  et  oculorum  dolor  et 
vindemia  bona  et  oves  peribunt. 

Si  .  vii.  feria  fuerint  kt  Jan.  hiemps  turbolenta  ver 
ventosum  et  fructus  laboriosus  erit  oves  peribunt  et 
senes  morientur. 
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XIV. — [Alphabetum  somniale  excerptum  ex  Danielis 

libro.]7    (Fo.  lib.)   • 

Another  augurial  work  attributed  to  the  Prophet 
Daniel,  which  commences  thus  : — 

Aves  in  somnis  videre  et  cum  illis  pngnare  litem 

significat. 
Aves  in  somno  capere  lucrum  significat. 

and  so  on,  and  ends  :— : 

Uestiri  qui  se  videt  jocunditatem  significat. 

The  Eev.  0.  Cockayne  ®  prints  a  piece  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  from  MS.  Cott.  Tiberius  A.  iii.  folio  25  i, 
thus  entitled,  **  De  Somniorum  diversitate  secundum 
ordinem  abcdarii  danielis  prophetae,"  and  calls  it 
^^  A  book  of  dreams  by  the  Prophet  Daniel.^'  Of 
this  Saxon  text,  he  says,  "  the  Saxon  glosses  some 
Latin,"  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  written  over  the 
Latin  lines  themselves.  The  Latin  text  in  the  MS. 
Titus  D.  xxvi.  is  apparently  older  than  the  Saxon 
gloss,  and  it  is  alphabetically  arranged,  whereas  the 
Saxon  necessarily  fails  to  preserve  that  arrangement. 
The  opening  sentences  of  Mr.  Cockayne's  text  cor- 
respond with  those  given  above. 

Fugelas  on  spefenum  se  ]?e  gesyhtJ  7  mid  him  pinn& 
Aves  in  somnis  qui  viderit,  et  cum  ipsis  pugnaverit 

saca  sume  hit  getacna^. 

lites  aliquas  significat. 
In  dreams  to  pee  fowls  that  quarrel    betokens  some 

dispute. 
Fugelas  on  spefnum  gefon  gestreon  hit  getacna'S. 

7  This  heading  in  a  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  centoiy  hand. 
«  VoL  iii.  pp.  189-216. 
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Ares  in  aomuia  capere  laomm  aignifioBt. 
Id  dreams  to  catch  fowls  betokens  profit. 

.  The  Latin  text  of  the  Tiherius  MS.  is  of  a  later  date, 
and  much  fuller  than  that  of  the  MS.  Titus,  oontaining 
many  more  separate  entries,  and  it  would  have  been 
interesting  to  compare  the  whole  of  the  three  texts 
throughout,  had  not  the  space  at  dispoaal  on  this 
occasion  forbidden  my  doing  so.  I  give,  howoTer,  a 
few  lines  of  each :  — 

Titus.  Ares  in  somnis  ridere  et  com  UIdb  pagnare  litem 


Ares  in  somno  capere  Incmm  signifioat. 

Ares  ebnllientes  inimicurum  locutionem  significat. 

Anna  in  somno  portare  fortitndinem  significat. 

Avem  aliqnem  rapuisse  dampnom  significat. 

Asinum  videre  laborem  significat. 

Arborea  confractoa  videre  laborem  significat,  etc. 

Ttberiua,  Fngelae  on  spefenom  se   )>e  geayh'S  7  mid  him 
pinnet  saca  sume  hit  getacna^. 
Aves  in  somnia  qni  riderit  et  cnm  ipsis  pngnarerit 
lites  aliqnaa  significat. 

Fugelas  on  spefennm  gefon  gestreon  hit  getacna^S. 
Ares  in  somnis  capere  Incmm  significat. 

Fngelas    aam))incg    fi:&   hi    gegripan    hearpan    hit 

getacna^. 
Ares  aliquid  a  se  rupniaae  donmam  significat. 

Assan  o^'Se  hecenn  gosihlS  gylt  ceapes  hit  getacnaiS. 
Aainos  rel  edos  vidcrit,  crimen  negotii  significat. 

pfepnu  on  spsefnum  beran  bepenunge  hit  getacnaiS. 
Arma  in  somnia  portare  tutamentnm  aignificat. 

Aesan  etan  gespinc  hit  getacna'S. 
Asinos  edere  laborem  significat. 
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Assan  clepuende   o'S'Se  untiende  yman  sume   sace 

pySer  pyrdnysse  hit  getacna'S. 
Asinos  clamantes  ant  solntos  cnrrere  aliquam  litem 

adversarie  significat. 

Fugelas  sceottende  gesiht$  feonda  yfele  sprece  hit 

getacna'S. 
Aves  bulUentes  viderit  iuimicorum  malam  locationem 

significat. 

Treop  mid  psBstme  gesih'S  gestreon   gepihiode  hit 

getacna'S. 
Arbores  cum    fi*ucta    viderit    lucram    exsperatum 

significat. 

XV. — This  article  is  a  formula  for  the  private  use  of 
the  priest,  when  he  is  \¥  ashing  his  hands  and  his  eyes, 
previous  to  the  celebration  of  any  divine  services. 
(Folio  16  b.) 

pis  t$a  scealt  singan  )?omie  t$a  pylt  t$pean  ]fme  handa 

7  J?ine  eagan. 
Latum  fecit  ex  puto  dominus. 
Ad  to  levavi  oculos  meos  •  usque  in  finem. 
Kyrriel  Christet  Kyrriet. 

Pater  noster. 
Credo  in  deum. 

Faeces. 

Benedicamus  patrem. 
Benedictus  es  domine  in  fir. 
Bonedicat  et  custodiat. 
Dignare  domine. 
Miserere  nostri  domine. 
Fiat  misericordia  domine. 

niumina  oculos  meos  ne    umquam  obdormiam  in 
morte. 
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neqaaDcLo  dicat.     Ocnli  mei  semper  ad  domintun. 

Domiue  exaudi  or[ationem]. 

Oculi    nostri    ad    te   domine  semper  intendant  nt 

auxilium  tuum  et  misericordiam  sentiamas  •  per  . 
Consigno  me  signo  sancte  crucis  Christi .  in  nomine 

patris  &  filii  &  spiritus  sancti.     Amen. 

From  this  curious,  and,  I  believe,  unique  formula, 
the  transition  is  somewhat  abrupt  to  an  entry  by  a 
somewhat  later  hand,  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  recipe  against 
blains,  i.e.,  boils. 

pid  ];a  blegene  genim  nigon  aagra  7  SCO'S  hig  fseste 
7  nim  ]7a  geolcan  7  do  f  hpite  apeg  .  7  [a]  mera  "Sa  geolcan 
on  &nre  pannan  7  pring  f  p6s  lit  ^urh  sanne  cla^S  .  7  nim 
ealla  spa  fela  dropena  pines  spa  «89ra  a3gra  beo  7  call 
[spa]  fela  dropena  linhalgodes  6les  7  call  spa  felahnniges 
dropena  .  7  of  finoles  more  call  spa  fela  dropena  genim 
)7onne  7  ged6  hit  call  to  somne  7  pring  ut  ]7arh  asnne 
cla*S  7  syle  )?am  monn  etan  him  hfS  sona  sel.^' 

The  text  has  been  printed  by  the  Eev.  O.  Cockayne, 
in  his  '  Leechdoms,'  vol.  i.  pp.  380-381,  where  the 
following  translation  is  given : — 

^^  Against  blains^  take  nine  eggs  and  boil  them  hardj 
and  take  the  yolks  and  throw  the  white  away^  and  grease 
(?  smear,  i.e.  boat  up)  the  yolks  in  a  pan,  and  wring 
out  the  hquor  through  a  cloth;  and  take  as  many 
drops  of  wine  as  there  are  of  the  eggs,  and  as  many 
drops  of  unhallowed  oil,  and  as  many  drops  of  honey ; 
and  from  a  root  of  fennel  as  many  drops ;  then  take 
and  put  it  all  together,  and  wring  it  out  through  a 
cloth  and  give  to  the  man  to  eat,  it  will  soon  be  well  with 
him.*' 

In  illustration  of  this  interesting  piece  of  Ajiglo- 
Saxon  Leechdom,  I  am  fortunately  able  to  add  to  it 
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the  exact  charm  for  driving  away  a  wen,  which  has 
somehow  escaped  the  keen  eyes  of  Mr.  Cockayne,  and 
other  editors  of  Anglo-Saxon  sciences.  This  hitherto 
unknown  piece  of  early  English  is  written  as  prose, 
although  it  is  manifestly  in  a  loose  rhythm  of  poetry, 
at  the  end  of  the  Eoyal  MS.  4.  A.  xiv.  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  a  hand  of  the  eleventh  century. 


Wenne  Wenne 

Wenchichenne 

her  ne  scealt  )>u  timbrien, 

ne  nennc  t&n  habben  ; 

ac  ]>u  scealt  north 

eoiiene  to  ]>kn  mhg&n  berhge, 

^er  ]7u  hauest  ermig 

enne  bro)?er. 

he  ]?e  sceal  legge 

leaf  et  h6afde, 

under  f6t  nolmes,* 

under  ue]?er  6ames 

under  &mes  cl6a 

a  J7u  gepeornie. 

clinge  )?A  alspfi, 

c61  on  heorj^e 

soring  ]f6i  sAayk 

sc^sne  apagS^ 

7  peorne  alspA 

peter  on  anbre. 

sp&  Utel  ]?<i  gepur]?e 

alsp&  lins6t  com^ 
7  miccH  lesse 
alspa  £nes 
handpormes  hupeban 


Wen,  wen, 
little  wen ! 

here  shaJt  thou  not  build, 
nor  any  holding  have, 
but  thou  shalt  forth, 
even  to  the  nearest  town, 
where  thou  hast  poor  (?) 
any  brother, 
he  shall  lay  for  thee 
a  leaf  at  thy  head, 
?  under  the  foot-sole, 
?  under  the  eagles  feather, 
?  under  the  eagles  claw, 
ever  may'st  thou  wither, 
[&]  shrink,  as  it  were 
a  coal  on  the  hearth ; 
[and]    shrink,   as    it  were 
?  excreta  voided ; 
and  wither,  as  it  were 
water  in  a  vessel; 
so   little    may'st  thou   be- 
come 
as  a  grain  of  linseed, 
and  much  less  than 
as  it  were  a 
handworm's  hip-bone; 


'?nolnne8:  under  foot  of  wolf? 
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7  alsp&  litel  ^t  geyxirpe  and  so  little  mayst  ihoa  be- 

come, 

p6t  ];d  n&piht  geyxiT^e  :  that  thou    become  nothing 

at  all. 

This  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  a  charm 
than  a  medicine^  and  many  such  will  be  found  in  the 
appendix  to  my  new  edition  of  Kemble's  ^  Saxons  in 
England,'  vol.  i. 

XVI. — The  next  article,  a  formula  of  confratOTnity 
(between  Newminster  and  other  religious  houses),  is  one 
upon  which  I  shall  dilate,  because  it  illustrates  a  phase 
of  monastic  life  not  well  worked  out  as  yet,  although 
there  is  a  large  quantity  of  material  ready  to  the  hands 
of  those  who  will  find  it  no  uninteresting  subject  for 
their  pen.     The  text  is  as  follows  : — 

pis  is  J^sra  gerdDdnyssarium  \q  biscopas  7  abbodas  gersdd 
habba)?  heom  sylfum  to  J^earfe  .  ^rest  ^  hi  ealle  anrsede 
been  .  7  finlufian  for  gode  7  for  porulde  .  7  -p  hi  beon  spa 
heom  to  gebyra]?  .  Cor  unum  &  anima  una  •  7  hi  gerasddan 
f  est  89fre  adlcere  madssan  ]7e  heoi*a  aanig  gemadssige  gemune 
mid  )?rim  colt  .  synderlice  his  gehadan  7  be  gyte  heora 
a^ghpylc  ^  man  sslcere  pucan  .  for  ealle  geferan  ane  sunder 
maessan  synderlice  gesinge  .  7  ]?on  hpilcom  .  for]7sy)^ 
gebyrige  .  7  hit  geky}>ed  sy  .  ]>onne  hringe  man  ealle  bellan  • 
7  xv  .  sealmas  singe  .  7  ponne  singe  selc  .  b  •  sylf  ]7reo 
maessan  for  fa  saple  baton  J>am  pite  he  f  he  gefylle  ]7rittig 
maessan  7  xxx  .  aefensanga  .  7  xxx  uhtsanga  .  7  )>a9rto  .  Ix  . 
maessa  o^q  spa  fela  saltern  .  7  gefreoge  aanne  mann  for  fa 
saple  .  7  89nne  fearfan  fodo  .  xxx  .  dega  of  his  agenre 
mysan  7  do  faerto  aelc  daeg  aenno  penig  7  a9t  fam  frittig 
daga  gebafige  spa  fela  f earfena  .  spa  he  mage  masst  .  7  fam 
do  eallum  set  .  7  paat  .  7  to  paede  fylste  gyf  he  hpaat  pille 
se  fo  fas  geraednesse  mid  gode  geyce  .  god  hit  him 
geleanige  spa  him  leofost  sy  .  amen. 
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confraternities,  whereby  the  members  of  one  house 
entered  into  a  binding  agreement  with  those  of  the 
other  to  share  its  joys  and  fears,  to  lean  mutually 
upon  each  other  for  moral  and  spiritual  support,  and 
to  benefit  by  the  ghostly  exercises  and  worldly  ex- 
periences of  their  fellow  labourers  in  the  field  of  Christ. 
This  was  not  in  any  way  connected  with  their  re- 
venues (which,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather, 
were  always  distinct  and  administered  to  the  sole 
uses  of  the  community  which  had  acquired  them). 
There  was,  too,  no  exchange  of  inmates,  except 
perhaps  very  rarely,  when,  if  any  one  found  him- 
self  unable  to  conform  to  the  peculiar  rules  of  one 
establishment,  he  would  naturally  perhaps  conceive 
the  idea  of  removing,  if  it  were  possible,  to  one  of  the 
other  houses  which  were  united  with  his  own  in  a 
spiritual  bondage. 

Hickes  in  his  '  Dissertatio  Epistolaris '  gives  the 
Anglo-Saxon  text  and  Latin  translation  of  a  mutual 
compact  of  fraternization  between  Wulfstan,  Bishop  of 
Worcester  [a.d.  1062-1095],  and  the  Benedictine 
houses  of  Evesham,  Chertsey,  Bath,  Pershore,  Win- 
chelcombe,  Gloucester,  and  Worcester,  from  a  Manu- 
script at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  Miscell. 
G.  p.  55. 

The  same  author  also  gives  the  Anglo-Saxon  text 
and  Latin  translation  of  a  deed  in  the  Cottonian 
collection  of  MSS.  Tiberius  B.  v.  f.  75,  setting  forth 
the  arrangement  made  between  the  members  of  a 
thegma  gild^  or  fraternity  of  nobles,  in  Cambridge, 
founded  for  mutual  aid  and  pious  intercourse,  and  the 
fines  to  be  inflicted  for  injuries  done  among  them. 
This  may  be  compared  with  the   terms  of  Orcy's 
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St  Aldhelm's  at  Malmesbury,  St.  Edmund's  [at 
Edmondsbury],  St.  Trinity  Canterbury,  St.  Peter's 
Westminster,  Wharewell,  Komsey,  Bee  [in  Normandy], 
and  Battle  [eo.  Sussex].  The  nature  of  the  agreement 
entered  into  here  was  as  follows  : — 

Lecto  brevi  in  capitulo  pro  defoncto  fratre^  statim  absol- 
vitur^  signa  pulsantar,  et  ipsa  die  si  vacans  est^  vel  ea 
certe  qua©  primiim  oportuna  occurrerit,  fit  onum  solemne 
officium  vigil  iarum  et  misse  in  conventu.  Singuli  sacer- 
dotam  nnam  missam,  ceteri  vero  .  L  •  psalmos  dicunt^ 
dehinc  reincipientes  et  commnne  trigintale  et  privatuin 
et  pro  eo  et  pro  ceteris  fratribus  defunctis  •  tam  suis  quam 
nostris. 

Another  class  of  confratemisation  is  distinctly  ex- 
pressed in  the  manuscript  in  these  terms  :— 

"  Est  apud  nos  [i.e.,  St.  Swithin's,  Winchester], 
aliud  genus  conventionis  quod  habemus  cum  aliquibus 
congregationibus  in  quo  tantum  collegimus  eos  qui 
vel  prescripto  vel  alio  quovis  mode  societatis  nobis 
junguntur."  It  goes  on  to  narrate  the  conditions  of 
membership  under  the  head,  in  prayers  and  good 
deeds,  and  says  "  B[aec  conventio  flrmata  est  inter  nos 
et  has  ecclesias  "  :  — Evreux,  St.  Florence,  St.  Sergius, 
St.  Martin  at  Seez,  St  Martin  at  Troam,  Cerisy,  St. 
Nicholas  in  Anjou,  St.  Melanus  at  Brcdun,  St.  Faith 
de  Conchis,  St.  Peter  of  Caen  de  cultura^  St.  Saviour 
of  Tirun,  S.  Mary  de  Columbis,  St.  Victor  of  Mar- 
seilles. Other  agreements  are  mentioned  with 
Shrewsbury,  London,  and  a  number  of  other  places 
and  persons. 

The  Abbey  of  Evesham  (in  its  Kegister,  Cotton 
MS.,  Vespasian  B.  xxiv.,  folio  11)  was  in  fraternity 
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no  doubt  assisting  this  spiritual  relationship.     The 
Cotton  MS.  Vespasian  A.  vi.  folio  63,  an  early  record 
of  Durham,  speaking  of  these  abbeys,  says,   ^^tanta 
pace  et  concordia  et  eadem  familiaritate  ei  fratema 
societate  fueraut  conjuncta  ut  .  .  .  pro  uno  in  duobus 
locis  posito  haberentur  monasterio,"  they  were  so  inti- 
mately connected  that  they  came  to  be  regarded  as  one 
monastery  situated  in  two  places.^^     No  doubt  a  very 
large  number  of  other  notices  might  be  collected  to 
swell  this  imperfect  list,  but  enough  references  have 
been  adduced  to  shew  how  widely  spread  this  practice 
of  spiritual  aggregation  was,  and  we  may  take  it  that 
a  very  great  deal  of  good  resulted  from  this  intimacy 
that  was  encouraged  between  different  houses;  between 
the  rich  abbey  with  its  potent  relics,  and  the  modest  re- 
tiring priory  with  its  precious  charms  of  peace,  quiet, 
and  retirement ;  between  the  centres  of  scientific  pro- 
gress and  the  strongholds  of  religious  culture.     This, 
no  doubt  prevented  too  strong  a  spirit  of  exclusiveness 
from  springing  up  in  any  one  house  to  the  detriment 
of  the  religious  inmates,  whose  intercourse  with  the 
surrounding  integers  of  their  own  natural  world  was 
thereby  safely  secured. 

The  next  folio  (19i)  has  a  very  beautifully  executed 
drawing  filling  up  the  entire  page.  It  is  a  figure  of 
St.  Peter  the  Apostle,  with  tonsured  crown  and  thick 
hair,  bare-footed,  seated  on  an  oval  egg-shaped  seat, 
probably  intended  to  represent  the  world,  at  the  back  of 
which  is  a  studded  band  intended  to  indicate  the  clouds, 
or  perhaps  a  rainbow,  his  feet  resting  on  a  rectan- 
gular and  solid  block.  The  saint  is  clothed  in  the 
usual  flowing  robe  which  characterises  all  pictures  of 

^*  See  *  English  Gyclopsedia/  Arts  and  Sciences,  Supplementi  col.  lOOt). 
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this  period,  girt  round  the  waist  and  thrown  over  the 
left  shoulder,  and  tucked  in  at  the  waist ;  the  right 
shoulder  heing  left  bare  of  tiie  upper  cloak,  but  a  line 
round  the  neck  shows  that  there  is  a  lower  tightly 
fitting  dress  clothing  his  body.  In  his  right  hand  he 
lifts  up  his  conventional  emblems — a  pair  of  keys  with 
cruciform  wards  and  a  ring-shaped  handle  common  to 
both  ;  in  his  left  is  an  open  book.  Around  his  head 
is  a  nimbus  of  circular  form,  embellished  with  seven- 
teen studs  or  points.  At  the  feet  of  this  personage 
stands  a  suppliant  monk,  dressed  in  a  cowl  and  hood, 
the  latter  of  pointed  shape  and  apparently  united  with 
the  dress  ;  in  his  left  hand  he  holds  a  book,  his  right 
being  uplifted  in  adoration  of  his  Divine  Preceptor. 
This  picture  of  two  figures  is  set  between  two  cylin- 
drical columns  with  ovoid  capitals  and  drums,  over 
which  is  sustained  by  them  a  trefoiled  canopy,  the 
side  arches  being  embellished  with  embroidered  cur- 
tains held  by  rings,  and  drawn  back  and  twisted  in  a 
single  knot '  around  the  shafts  of  the  columns.  This 
picture  appears  to  have  been  drawn  with  a  pencil  or 
fine-hair  brush  in  sepia  colours,  and  the  effect  height- 
ened by  the  addition  of  shading,  sliglitly  put  in  ^vith 
green,  blue,  yellow,  and  red  pigments. 

Then  follows  a  series  of  services  for  commemorations 
of  Apostles,  Martyrs,  Confessors,  Saints,  and  Festivals 
of  the  Church,  with  Litanies  and  Prayers.  The  litany, 
at  pp.  51-56,  is  of  a  very  interesting  character,  and 
very  full  of  paragraphs. 

At  page  58  occurs  the  first  indication  of  tlie  locality 
whence  sprung  the  manuscript  we  are  considering. 
It  is  a  prayer  in  the  following  words  : — 

VOL.   XI  2   L 
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"  Defende,  qosBso^  Domine,  interoedentibns  Sanctis  con- 
fessoribns  tnis  Jndoco  atqne  Orimhdldo^  ab  omni  adversi- 
tate  congregationem  istam,  et  tibi  corde  prostratam  ab 
hostium  tuere  propitius  clementer  insidiis  .  per  dominam. 

The  blessed  Confessor  Grimbald,  here  mentioned, 
was  a  Fleming,  at  whose  instigation  King  Alfred 
built  the  New  Minster  at  Winchester  for  secular 
canons,  and  here  the  pious  Fleming  was  buried  in 
A.D.  603,  and  reputed  as  a  saint.  William  of  Malmes- 
bury  gives  a  long  account  ^^  of  the  substitution  of  monks 
for  canons  hero  by  Bishop  Athelwold,  and  a  variety  of 
most  interesting  details  of  the  early  history  of  the 
monastery,  which  I  leave  for  the  present.  Grimbald 
is  especially  mentioned  in  a  prayer  in  the  next  volume, 
Titus  D.  xxvii.  p.  93. 

At  folio  61  i  is  a  prayer :  "  ut  me  famulum  tuam 
^Ifwinc  benignus  respicias,"  etc.,  which  connects  un- 
mistakably this  manuscript  with  Abbot  iElfwine,  of 
New  Minstor  or  Hyde,  Winchester,  and  with  the  next 
or  second  Anglo-Saxon  MS.,  to  which  I  have  to  draw 
attention. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  also  tlmt  there  are  prayers  for 
Abbots,  and  invocations  to  Saint  Benedict,  both  which 
point  to  an  Abbey  of  the  Bont»dictine  order,  conditions 
satisfied  by  the  Abbey  which  1  have  mentioned. 
Some  of  the  masculine  forms  in  these  prayers  in  both 
MSS.  have  been  overlined  with  feminine  terminations 
at  a  later  date,  a  fact  which  indicates  that  the  book 
fell  into  the  hands  of  an  abbess  after  the  date  of  its 
production  by  Abbot  ^Ifwinc  in  the  early  years  of 
the  eleventh  century.     Some  prayers  to  St.  Nicholas, 

»*  W.  Malm.,  Ed.  Hamilton,  p.  173,  §  78. 
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I  simple  charm,  "  Pro  ftirto,"  ^^  and  a  transcript  of  the 
irst  few  verses  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John^  conclude 
this  most  remarkable  manuscript. 


Titus  D.  xxvn. 

This  companion  volume  is  made  up  of  quires  of 
itout  vellum,  usually  of  eight  leaves.  The  Latin 
portions  are  written  carefully  on  ruled  lines  without 
much  contraction ;  the  English  is  in  a  sloping  hand, 
with  only  occasional  ruling. 

The  ^^  Elenchus  Contentorum  "  declares  its  contents 
as  follows ; — 

1.  Tempora  ad  sangainem  minnendum. 

2.  Kalendarium  antiquum  historicum. 

3.  Judicia  de  diebus  quibusdam  cujnaqne  mensis. 

4.  Luuare  ad  requirendnm  qnomodo  vol  qualiter  ob- 
serventnr  tempora  ad  res  agendas. 

5.  Hexameron  Saxonice^  nbi  de  die,  nocte^  mundo^ 
anniSy  planetis^  cometis^  stellis  cadentibus^  etc. 

6.  Psalmi  et  orationes  dicendo  ante  crucifixi  pedem 
dextrum,  sinistrum  similiter  ante  manus,  in  medio 
pectoris^  ad  anres,  et  de  adorationo  cracis. 

7.  Oratio  ad  angelum  tutelarem. 

8.  Vari89  orationes  ad  Trinitatem,  B.  Virginem,  aliosque 
sanctos  cum  salntationibus  crucis,  etc.,  in  qnarum 
initio  habetur  pictura  non  inelegans  de  Trinitate  et 
B.  Virgine  cum  conculcatione  diaboli  per  Christum 
et  condemnatione  Arrii  et  JudaD. 

*»  The  text  is : — "  Si  habes  aliquam  rem  perditam,  scribe  has  litteras 
in  carta  virgine,  et  pone  subtos  caput  tunm  in  nocte  dum  dormis,  et 
videbis  eum  qui  tibi  abstulit.  [Then  folic w_  a  series  of  arbitrary  cha- 
tmeters,  some  of  which  resemble  the  Greek  letters  of  the  period,  as  used 
bj  illiterate  scribes.] 

2   L  2 
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I.  The  first  article  (folio  2)  is 
Ad  Sanguinem  Minuendam. 

Luna      i.  Tota  die  bona  est. 
Luna     ii.  Non  est  bona. 

Luna  iii.  Ad  hora  iii.  bona  est. 

Luna  iiii.  In  matutina  bona  est. 
Luna     V.  Non  est  bona. 

and  so  forth,  resembling  the  article  "  De  flebotoma- 
tione  vel  de  minuendo  sanguine, ''  in  the  MS.  Titus 
D.  xxvi.,  art.  vii.,  already  cited. 

II.  On  folio  2  b.  is  a  table  of  months  with  rules  re- 
specting the  kalends,  etc.  Folio  3  commences  the 
kalendar  with  the  month  of  January.  This  kalendar, 
which  contains  some  very  curious  entries,  has  been 
partially  inserted  by  E.  T.  Hampson,  in  his  **  Medii 
Aevi  Calendarium,"  London,  8vo,  1847,  vol.  i.  pp.  435 
et  seqq.  But  as  the  printed  copy  is  very  imperfect  and 
incorrect,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  here  the 
historical  and  personal  entries,  omitting  the  saints' 
days  and  festivals,  which  were  iu  observance  at  this 
period. 

Jan.     1 .  Obifcus  fratris  nostri  JElfrici  sac[erdoti8]  decani. 
8.  Obitus  fratris  nostri  Boia. 

5.  Obitus  Leofpini  Sac[nrdoti8]. 

10.  Obitus  iElfrici  vestia[rii].     Obitusqne  fratrum  nos- 
trum  Byrhtpii  et  pulfsini  d[ecani]. 

21.  Obitus  ^derici  sacerd  [otis] , 

22.  Obitus  Byrhtrici  diaconi. 
30.  Obitus  fratris  nostri  -^:lfgari. 

Feb.    4.  Obitus  ^Ifhodi  decani  et  Byrlitpoldi  .  p. 

6.  Obitus  selfgari  sacerdotis. 

13.  Obitus  sedelgari  archiepiscopi  [a.d.  989], 

19.  Obitus  ©IfHci  sacerdotis  prepositi. 
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Mar.    1.  Obitus  Brihfcno«i. 

2.  Obitus  sBlfpini  diaconi. 

7.  Imma  obiit  regina. 

12.  Obitus  -filfgari  sacerdotis  iunga. 

15.  Obitus  aepelno^i  patris  ajlfpini  mo[nacliij  abbaUs}^ 

1 7.  Obitus  Byrhtpoldi  abbatis. 

18.  Passio  sancti  Eadpeardi  regis  et  martyris. 

22.  Obitus  eo^elgari  diaconi. 

27.  Obitus  Byrhsini  sacerdotis  hpite. 

28.  Obitus  Eadzini  diaconi. 

30.  Hie  obiit  Leofgyfu  .  soror  ae  .  abbatis. 
Apr.    4.  Obitus  fratris  nostri  Hugonis. 
5.  Obitus  pulfperdi  diaconi. 

7.  Obitus  fratris  nostri  pulfpig  sacerdotis. 
11.  Obitus  pihtsini  subd[iaconi]. 

13.  Obitus  jcfelbyrhti  diaconi. 

14.  Obitus  ospeardi  sacerdotis  et  monachi. 
18.  Obitus  ^8elma9ri  ducis. 

23.  Obitus  oBiSelredi  regis  [a.d,  1016]. 
May    G.  Obitus  Heahflaede  abbatisssD. 

8.  Obitus -Elfsini  sacerdotis  vestia[rii]. 

9.  Hie  obiit  Gode  8o[ror]  a9[lfpini]. 
20.  Obitus  aoj^erici  mo[nachi]  picto[ris]. 

23.  Obitus  8Dlfmd9ri  sacerdotis  .  Memoria  adiSelperdi  et 

aliomm  multorum. 

24.  Obitus  osgari  abbatis. 

26.  Hie  obiit  eadmund  rex.  [a.d.  1017]. 

28.  Obitus    pulfstani    archiepiscopi    et   firatris  nostri 

aelfgari  praasidis. 

30.  Obitus  fratris  nostri  eiSelsini  laici. 

June   2.  Obitus  fratris  nostri  godrici  colt. 

8.  Obitus  HarJ^acnud  rex.^*  [a.d.  1041]. 

10.  Hie  obitus  8B];elsini  sacerdotis  propositi. 

13.  Obitus  eelfrici  monachi.^* 

15.  Obitus   fratrum   nostroram  Leofredi  et  Leodolfi 

sacerd[otum]. 

^*  Abbatii,  rex,  etc.,  in  a  later  hand. 
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Jnne  16.  Obitas  fratram  nostrorom  Byrhtrici  et  Begineri. 

21.  Obitas  fratris  nostri  Msdgineri  sacerdotiB. 

22.  Obitus  Eadpini  sacerdotis  et  monc.^' 
July    3.  Obitas  palfrici  monachi  pictoris. 

8.  Obitas  sadgari  asoib.  [a.d.  975.] 

13.  Obitas  fratram  nostrorom  edpeixnsdn  sacerdotis  et 

83lfpini  sacerdotis. 

14.  Hie  obiit  LeofgiJ?. 

16.  Obitas  fratris  nostri  Godpni  sacerdotis  et  monaclii. 
19.  Obitas  Byrhsini  sacerdotis  reada. 

22.  Obitas  palfstani  cantoris  sacerdotis. 

26.  Taroldas  ^^  .  Hie  obiit  leg  ....  i. 

27.  Hie  obiit  Eadzini  sacerdos. 

30.  Obitus  Leofrici  sacerdotis  baza. 
Aug.    1.  Depositio  sancti  aj^elpoldi  Episcopi         [a.d.  984]. 

2.  Obitus  Eadpini  .  sini  .  sacerdotis. 

3.  Obitas  adlfperdi  cuUa  sacerdotis. 
8.  Obitas  aslfpig  sacerdotis. 

Jl.  Obitas  Byrhtno'Si  comitis.  [a.d.  993]. 

13.  Hie  obiit  eelfpig.i^ 

17.  Obitas  aalfperdi  decani  sacerdotis. 

25.  OBITUS  j:lfsini  Abbatis. 

26.  Obitas  Byrhtrici  teon. 
Sep.    3.  Obitas  aelfrici  paeri. 

11.  Obitas  fratram  nostroram  cyneperd  sacerdotis  et 
pynsini  sacerdotis  .  Obitasque  atSelpoIdi  diaconi. 

15.  Obitas  Byrhfer8i  sacerdotis  pinsig  .... 

17.  Obitus  fratris  nostri  pal  .  .  .  i. 

18.  Obitus  fratris  nostri  ffilfmseri  episcopi  [?  Sherborne^ 

1022]. 

19.  Obitus  8Dlfsini  sacerdotis. 

23.  Obitus  Leofsini  monaclii. 
25.  Obitus  pulfstani  sacerdotis. 

28.  Obitus  Leofstani  laici. 

Oct.     1 .  Obitus  pulfrici  sacerdotis.    Obitas  Byrhtrici  diaconi. 

2.    Hie  OBIIT   £ADpIO    BEX.  [a.D.  957]. 

^  In  a  later  liand. 
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;.     4.  Obiit  osauardos  frater  noster.^ 

6.  Hie  obiit  polfpios  sacerdos.     Obitasqne  Eadpeardi 

diaconi. 

7.  Obitas  SBlfstani  laici  sacerdotis. 

10.  Obitns  sororis  nostraB  aelfgifu  .  Ken's. 

16.  Obitns  Leofpini  sacerdotis  .  villi. 

18.  Memoria  fulfao^i  et  Bdpelfnm  fratmm  et  aliomm 
mnltornm  cnm  eis  occisomm. 

21.  Obitns  Eadperdi  pairi  diaconi. 

22.  Obitns  fratris  nostri  Godrici.^* 

26.  Hie  obiit  aDlfred  rex.     Obitns  eBUhoSi  sacerdotis. 

28.  Hie   obiit  SDlfpyn  8o[ror]  8B[lfjpim]    mo  [nachi]  et 

29.  Obitns     Leofjmii  .  fnnig  .  monachi.       §  Obitns 

Byrhstani  sacerdotis. 
Qv.   2.  Obitns  83}>elno]ri  abbatis. 

8.  Obitns  BymferSi  sacerdotis. 

9.  Obitns  pibtsini  sacerdotis  .  et  fratris  nostri  Bosa. 

10.  Obitns  pnlfgari  monachi. 

12.  Obitns  Cnnd  rex.i«  [a.d.  1036.] 

17.  Obitns    8B]?elnoi$i   sacerdotis  •  Obitnsqne  edlfprj^ 

matris  se^elredi  regis. 

22.  Obitns  byrhferiSi  monachi  et  .  . . 

23.  Obitns  fratris  nostri  pulfrici  nose)?  sacerdotis. 

24.  -^Ifpinns  vitam  liqnit  hie  abba  cad[ucam].^^ 

25.  Hie  obiit  pnlfpynn  mater  aslfpini  abbatis. 

27.  Obitus  pnlfrici  monachi  sacerdotis.     Obitns  Byrh- 

ferSi  eat  sacerdotis. 
80.  Obitns  Byrhtrici  blaea  sacerdotis. 
^*    4.  Obitns  Eadstani  sacerdotis. 
7.  Obitns  selfrici  mancyn  diaconi. 
9.  Hie  requievit  abbas  aelfhofins  honeste.^* 

11.  Obitns  Byrhtpini  cyrcperd  sacerdotis. 

18.  Obitns  Lyuuingi  sacerdotis. 

19.  Obitns    fratmm    nostromm    alfpoldi    monachi    et 

pnlfncSi  sacerdotis. 

^*  In  a  later  hand. 
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Dec.  27.  Obitus  aBlfno'Si  fr[atris]  8B[lf[rini]. 
31.  Obitus  ByrhtjTini  sacerdotiB. 

The  identification  of  Abbot  iElfiio«us,  Abbot  JElf- 
sinus,  and  of  -ffilfwinus,  would  alone  enable  us  to 
assign  this  venerable  volume,  containing  one  of  the 
earliest  English  calendars  we  possess,  to  the  monastery 
in  which  it  was  prepared.  Under  the  Ides  of  March 
the  following  notes  occur,  in  a  handwriting  correspond- 
ing with  that  of  most  of  the  obits : — 

"Obitus    ^^elno^i  .  pa[tris]    -^Ifpini  .  mo[naclii]  . 
abb  latis]  " 

Under  the  seventh  of  the  Kalends  of  December : — 

"  Hie  obiit  pulfpynn  mat[er]  ^^Ifpini  .  abb[ati8]" 

Upon  the  third  of  the  Kalends  of  April : — 

"  Hie  obiit  leofgyfu  soror  -^Qfpini].  .  abb[ati8'].'' 

On  the  seventh  of  the  Ides  of  May : — 
"  Hie  obiit  Gode  .  8o[ror]  .  ^[Ifpini].^' 

On  the  fifth  of  the  Kalends  of  November : — 

"  Hie  obiit  -^Ifpyn  .  so  [ror]  .  M  Qfjpini]  .  mo  [naehi]  . 
et  abb  [atisi  ,^' 

And,  lastly,  on  the  sixth  of  the  Kalends  of  January  : — 

"  Obitas -^lfno«i  .  fr[atris]  .  ^[Ifpini]/' 


The  words  in  italics  have  been  added  to  the  four  pre- 
ceding entries  in  a  hand  differing  considerably  from 
that  in  which  the  other  portions  are  written. 

These  sentences  show  that  the  calendar,  which 
bears  the  handwriting  of  three  or  more  persons,  was 
in  course  of  compilation  during  the  lifetime,  or,  to 
speak  more  accurately,  before  and  during  the  abbacy 
of  -ZElfwinus,  whose  father,  mother,  brother,  and  two 
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sisters,  if  not  actual  inmates  of  the  monastery,  or 
benefactors  to  it,  were  at  least  honoured  with  periodical 
remembrance  in  the  prayers  of  the  monks ;  we  may 
indeed  go  farther,  and,  without  exceeding  the  bounds 
[)f  probability,  consider  the  book  to  have  been  the 
property  of  -ZElfwinus  himself,  who  has  entered  with 
his  own  hand  at  different  periods  the  death  of  five 
members  of  his  family,  and  indirectly  indicated  his 
own  promotion  from  monk  to  abbot. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  accurately  the  date  of 
the  composition  of  the  calendar ;  the  obit  of  King 
Cnud^  i.e.  Canute,  occurs  under  the  second  of  the  Ides 
of  November, — this  event  took  place  a.d.  1036;  and 
the  obit  of  King  Harthacntcdy  i.e.  Hardicanute  is 
placed  under  the  sixth  of  the  Ides  of  June, — this 
event  happened  a.d.  1041.  By  taking  this  and  other 
similar  notices  into  consideration  it  will  not  be  far 
from  right  to  attribute  it  to  the  concluding  years  of 
the  Saxon  dynasty. 

The  next  and  last  step  that  remains  is  to  find  an 
abbot  of  the  name  of  -ffilfwinus  during  the  period  above 
indicated,  and  here  the  utility  of  the  list  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  Abbots,  printed  by  the  Koyal  Society  of  Litera- 
ture in  1872,  becomes  evident.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
following  names  occur  among  the  group, — Bath,  New- 
minster,  Kamsey,  "  Bucfeesten,"  Malmesbury,  and 
Gbeat  Malvern,  and  if  this  were  all  the  evidence  wo 
could  bring  to  bear  upon  the  question,  it  would  yet 
be  doubtful  to  which  of  these  monasteries  wo  are  to 
give  the  preference.  ^Ifwine,  however,  occurs  in  a 
charter  of  undoubted  genuineness  (Kemble  949) 
ranging  in  date  between  a.d.  1049  and  1052,  as  abbot 
of  Newminster.     And  so  strong  is  the  collateral  proof 
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for  each  of  the  following  dates: — 1.  Concurrentes ; 
2.  Anni  Domini  Nostri  Ihu  Christi ;  3.  Aepaotae ; 
4.  Terminus  Pasche ;  5.  A.  B,  C.  D.  [i.e.  the  Golden 
Numbers] ;  6.  Dies  Pasche ;  7.  Dies  Initii  [i.e.  Ash 
Wednesday]  ;  8.  Quot  sunt  Ebdomadae  diesque  a 
natale  Dfii  usque  initium  quadragesime ;  9.  Indic- 
tiones;  10.  Cyclus  per  an  Ix;  11.  Dies  Ixx  mat  per 
ann  .  Ix;  12.  Luna  Diei  Pasce.  There  are  some 
useful  historical  notes  written  on  the  outer  margins 
of  these  leaves  against  certain  of  the  years  : — 

DCCCCLxxvii.  Hie  interfectas  est  eadperd  rex. 

DccccLXXxiii.  Hie  obiit  JElfhere  dux. 

DCCCCLXXxiiii.  Obitua  sancti  Aj>elj?oldi  episcopi. 

DCCCCLXXXViii.  Obitus  Danstani  archiepiscopi. 

Dccccxci.  Obitus  Myelgari  archiepiscopi. 

MYii.  Obitus  ^Ifsiui  abbatis, 

Mxii.  Obitus  byrhtpoldi  abbatis. 

Mxvi.  In  uno  amio  obitus  isj^elredi  regis  et  Eadmundi 

filii  eius. 
Mxx.  Obitui  Lyfingi  archiepiscopi. 
Mxxiii.  Obitus  pulfstani  archiepiscopi. 
Mxxix.  Hie  obiit  (?)  pulfpynn.^® 
Mxxx.  Hie  obiit  Byrhtune  frater  abbatis. 
Mxxxv.  Hie  obiit  Cnud  rex, 
MXLii,  Hie  obiit  HarSacnut  rex. 
MLVii.  Obitus  aelf[|7]iiii  abbatis.^* 

The  following  entries  are  then  to  be  noticed : 
A  table  of  winds,  unfinished,  evidently  an  intended 

copy  of  Beda's  scheme   in   Migne's  Beda,  vol.  i.  p. 

423  (Patrol.  Cursus,  vol.  90),  f.  21  b. 
Explanation  of  the  hexameter  verses  relating  to  the 

^  See  above,  in  the  Calendar  for  November  26. 
^*  In  a  later  hand. 
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'Sreo  hund  'Susenda  .  7  fifti  'Susenda  .  fif  hand  7  tpentdg  . 
■Bonne  bi*  ]ma  fif  7  )?rittig  }>Qsenda  prida  7  feoportig  .  On 
anre  s6fen  neahtlicre  tide  beoiS  feoper  panotas  t6n  minuta 
fifbene  partes  feoportig  momenta  be  sumra  manna  tale. 

This  is  followed  by  a  prayer,  entitled  "  Oratio 
Sacerdotali/'  commenmng  "Ante  oculos  tuos,  domine, 
culpas  quas  fecimns  et  plagas  quas  excepimus  oon- 
ferimus  .  Minus  est  quod  patimur,  mains  est  quod 
meremur,  f.  2(i. 

IV.  "  Argumentum  lunare  ad  requirendum  quomodo 
vel  qualiter  observetur."  A  series  of  prognostics 
drawn  from  the  age  of  the  moon  on  certain  days.     It 

.may  be  compared  with  the  Lunares  of  the  previous 
manuscript,  and  commences,  "  Luna  i  •  hec  dies  ad 
omnia  agenda  utilis  est  .  In  lecto  qui  incident  diu 
languescct,  et  longa  infirmitate  patietur  .  Et  quidquid 
videris  in  gaudium  convertetur ;  et  si  videris  te  vinci, 
tu  tamen  vinces  omnes  inimicos  tuos  .  Infans  si  fuerit 
natus  vitalis  erit,"  f.  27. 

V.  The  next  article  (folio  30)  is  a  treatise  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  concerning  the  fiirst  day  of  creation,  and  the 
influence  of  it  in  determining  future  dates  in  the 
calendar.  It  is  entitled  "  De  primo  die  Seculi  •  Sive 
de  Equinoctio  Vemali." 

pone  forman  deeg  ^issere  pornlde  pe  magon  aHndan  }^arh 
\dda  lenctenes  emnyhtes  daeg,  etc.^ 

Other  articles  ensue,  viz. :  De  Nocte,  f.  30  h.  De 
Anno,  f.  33.  De  Mundo,  f.  37  ft.  De  Equinoctiis,  f. 
38  b.  De  bissexto,  f.  41  b.  De  Saltu  Lunae,  f.  43. 
De  diversis  stellis,  f.  45.  Do  duodecim  vcntis,  f.  46 
b,     De  pluvia,  f.  48  ft.      De  grandine,  f.  49  ft.     De 

*  Cockayne,  ill.  238-381,  where  the  following  articles  are  all  printed. 
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tonitro,  f.  49  b.  De  temporibus  anni,  f.  50.  These 
are  all  taken  from  Bcda's  work,  "  De  temporibus  "  or 
**  De  temponim  rationo ;"  they  eonciude  with  a  pious 
peroration  which  is  very  beautifully  conceived : — 

"  Seo  sunne  ge  tacna^  nme  heelend  crist  .  se  ^e  is  riht- 
pisnysse  sunne  .  spa  spa  se  ptega  cpaoS ;  Timentibus  autem 
Tiomen  domini  orietur  sol  justitiao  .  et  sanitas  in  pennis  ejus; 
]»m  mannnm  ^e  him  on  dr^da«  godes  naman  .  );am  anst 
rihtpisnysse  sanoe  .  7  hselSe  on  hyre  fiSerum ;  se  mona  ))e 
peaxelS  ,  7  panaiS;  ge  tacna'5  J?as  andpcardan  go  la^ungo 
J>e  pe  onsynd ;  seo  is  peaxende  };urh  acennede  cild  .  7  paniendo 
]mrh  forS  farende;  Jwi  beorhtan  stoorran  ge  tacnaS  )>a  ge 
leaffiillan  on  godes  ge  la^unge  .  ^e  on  goddre  drohtnungo 
Bcina^ ;  Crist  soj^lice  on  liht  hi  eallc  ]7urh  his  gife  .  spa  sc 
godspellere  joliannes  epasS ;  erat  lax  vera  qua)  inluminat 
omnem  hominem  venientem  in  hunc  mundum  .  yeot  so  So 
leoht  c6m  .  ]7e  on  liht  SBlcne  maun  .  cumeude  to  ]?ysum 
middan  gearde ;  NaSfS  ure  nan  .  n&a  leoht  eenigro  godnysse  . 
baton  of  cristes  gife  .  se  "Be  is  soSre  rihtpisnysse  sunne  ge 
haten  .  J^am  sy  puldor  7  lof  mid  fa&der  .  7  halgan  gasto  .  on 
ealra  porulda  poruld  &  buton  ende.  Amen/'  ^^  fo.  54. 

On  folio  54  i,  is  an  account  in  Latin  of  the  number 
of  days'  redemption  to  be  obtained  by  singing  certain 
masses,  and  further  notes  upon  the  moon's  ago. 

Folio  55  i  contains  a  very  interesting  series  of 
Baxpn  sentences,  the  object  of  which  is  not  very 
clear ;  they  may  be  descriptive  of  a  set  of  illustra- 
tions which  had  been  prepared  for  an  alphabet  of 
illuminated  initial  letters.  These  sentences  have 
been  printed  without  conjecture  as  to  their  meaning, 

*^  Tills  passage  is  differently  placed  in  other  MSS.  collated  by 
Cockayne,  viz.,  Colt.  Tiberius  A.  iii.,  Tiberius  B.  v.,  Caligula  A.  xv., 
and  a  MS.  in  the  Public  Library  of  Cambridge  University. 
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by  E.  Sievers  of  Jena  in  a  German  periodical/*  but  I 
do  not  find  any  allusion  to  them  in  writers  of  our  own 
coimtry.  The  following  is  the  text  of  this  curious 
article : — 

A.  He  ganged  7  bi)?  his  siiSfset  gesund. 

B.  God  Jm  fintst,  gyf  "Su  hit  onginst  7  ye  bi^  wel. 

C.  BliiSnysse  getacnaj?,  nis  hit  on  Jnssum  leohte. 

D.  Ne  gepealdest  J?u  )>ses  fiu  pilt  ne  J?u  hit  sefro  fintst. 

E.  Becumo  blisse  do  ."^  7  J;u  bist  syrablo  gesund. 

F.  TacnaS  dea)?  frara  deaj>e.     on  J^yssum  goarc  bide   god 

godes. 

G.  J?u  scealt  goSeon  be  j^isse  geJ?ohtunge. 
H.  5  ?e  ne  bij?  geseald.     J>enc  ]fu  on  o*8er. 
I.  Ongin  f  J?u  wille,  f  J?e  hi?  geondod. 
K.  Beorh  J?o  f  J?u  ne  gange  on  frecnysse. 
L.  Hera  ^u  god  on  calle  tid  }?ines  lifes. 

M.  God  pe  gemiclaiS  f  ^e  for}?  gespepS  ^  J?a  don  wilt* 
N.  Hylt  )7U  ^  to  d6nne.     ne  biS  scald  )>inu  dsedu. 
0.  Ealle  friSsuma}?  god  on  eallu  his  mihtum. 
P.  Gyf  J7U  riht  nimst,  nelt  ]7u  pifes  pesan. 
Q.  For  )?am  mice!  g6d  is  7  nergendlic  spy^e  7  )>u  fintst  blisse. 
E.  Forlaet  al  fia  syn. 

S.  pu  bist  hal  gyf  J?u  to  gode  gehpyrfst,  se  sit  hal  7  mihtig. 
T.  Ne  fyrhteS  J?a  J?e  on  synnum  lyfiab  7  yfol  J?enca?. 
U.  Blis  SCO  iSe  bi)?  geseald  7  peg  on  ge|?eald. 

*  With  the  following  descriptive  account : — Bedeutung  der  Buchstahen  : 
Zu  den  Zs.  (i:^,  808.)  17,  84.  18,  81.  297  gegebenen  deutachen  und 
lateinischcn  Dcutungen  der  Buchstaben  konn  ich  jetzt  auch  einc 
angolsachsisclie  Fassung  nachtragen,  die  diirch  ihr  Alter  besondercs 
IntercHse  gewinnt ;  sie  findet  sich  in  der  wesentlich  dom  11  jh.  an- 
gehoronden  Misa'llanhs.  Cott  Tit.  D  27  des  British  Museum  (s.  deren 
genauere  Besclircibung  in  den  Erliiuteningen  zu  taf.  00  der  Publicationon 
der  Palaeograpliical  Society),  ohne  Uoberschrift  oder  Erliiuterung,  von 
der  bci  O.  Cockayne,  *  Leechdoms,  worlcunning  and  starcraft  of  early 
England,'  iii,  232  IT  publiciertcn  ags.  Ucbersetzung  von  Beda  'De 
temporum  ratione,*  nur  durch  ein  Paar  gleichgiiltige  calendarische 
Eintragungen  gctrennt. 
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X.  Blisse  7  peg  7  ece  lif. 

Y.  Bycna^  sibbe  7  gesynta. 

Z.  Puldor  sy  ^e  7  purSmynt,  pereda  drilit, 

feeder  on  foldan,  feegere  gemaene 

mid  sylfan  sunn  7  so^u  gaste.     amen. 

On  folio  57  is  a  transcript  of  the  "  Passio  Domini 
Nostri  Jhesu  Christi  r^  secundum  Johannem  .  "  com- 
mencing at  the  words  "  In  illo  tempore  :^  Egressus 
Jhesus  cum  discipulis/'  etc.  This  is  followed  by  a 
prayer  to  the  Cross,  inserted  by  a  somewhat  later  but 
neat  hand  on  folio  64J  :  "  Ave  alma  crux  que  mundi 
pretium  portasti  ,  que  vexilla  regis  etemi  ferebas,  in 
te  enim  Christus  triumphavit  .  et  ego  miser  et  peccator 
servusque  tuns.  a.  0  sancta  crux  omnes  in  nos  sur- 
gentes  vincamus.  Hoc  signaculo  sancte  crucis  pros- 
temantur  domine  omnes  inimici  mei  .  tam  visibiles 
quam  invisibiles  .  tam  presentes  quam  absentes  .  tam 
potentes  .quam  impotentes  .  Amen."  The  picture  of 
the  Saviour  on  the  Cross,  to  which  this  prayer  refers, 
is  on  the  fourth  side  of  a  double  leaf,  which  has  been 
inserted  after  the  body  of  the  manuscript  was  written. 
The  Crucified  Saviour  wears  round  his  loins  a  cloth, 
the  folds  of  which  reach  to  the  knees ;  the  feet  rest 
upon  a  projecting  corbel  of  rectangular  form.  St. 
Mary  and  St.  John  stand  beside  the  Cross  with  up- 
lifted heads,  rayed  about  with  a  beaded  or  dotted 
nimbus,  while  that  of  the  Saviour  is  disk-like,  with  a 
cross  pattee  and  studs  or  dots  upon  its  outer  circum- 
ference. Overhead  is  the  Hand  of  the  Almighty 
Father  issuing  from  the  clouds  in  the  act  of  bene- 
diction, pointing  to  the  tablet  over  the  head  of  Jesus, 
which  bears  the  usual  inscription.     The  most  inter- 

*•  For  BycnaU. 
VOL.   XI.  2  M 
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Habrae  suaviter  usque  perducas  jubente  ao  juvante 
oreatore  ao  salyatore  deo  nostro  que  est  benedictus  in 
secula  seculorum.  Amen." 

The  same  inserted  leaf  on  its  fourth  side  contains. 
a  drawing  by  the  same  hand  as  the  one  already 
deaoribed.  It  has  been  reproduced  in  plate  60  of  the 
Paleographical  Society's  publications.  The  subject 
is  a  representation  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  which  the 
Virgin,  bearing  in  her  arms  the  Infant  Jesus,  and 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  Dove  settling  upon  her 
head,  stands  on  the  left  of  the  seated  figures  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  Beneath  the  feet  of  the  Son, 
Satan  chained  is  being  thrust  into  the  open  jaws  of 
Hell.  Anus  and  Judas  in  chains  fill  the  lower 
comers.  The  outlines  of  this  drawing  are  tinted  with 
red  and  green. 

Vin.  Article  VIII.  commences  on  folio  77.  It 
consists  of  the  Offices  of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  Prayers 
to  the  Cross  (folio  80b) ;  and  various  prayers  (folio  86). 

In  concluding  these  scattered  rotes  on  these  two 
Anglo-saxon  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  it  is 
evident  that  they  are  of  their  kind  the  most  typical  that 
are  now  in  existence  of  a  class  of  man  who  represents 
the  learned  man  of  850  years  ago.  That  they  are 
not  printed  is  a  very  singular  circumstance  in  these 
days  of  searching  out  what  is  new,  what  is  unique, 
what  is  representative ;  that  they  should  be  printed 
by  this  Society,  or  by  some  Society,  which  aims  at 
realising  the  dictum  of  Quintilian,  that  as  far  as 
regards  our  cognisance  of  human  affairs,  we  ought 
to  seem  to  have  lived  in  bygone  ages,^  there  is  not 
a  shadow  of  doubt,  and  I  trust  that  the  series  of 

^  Instit.  Orat,  zii.  4. 
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ancient  evidences  which  the  "Royal  Society  of  Litera- 
ture has  given  to  the  world  lately  in  the  "Inquisitio 
Cantabrigiensis  et  Eliensis/^  the  "  Chronicon  Adee  de 
Usk,"  and  the  "  Common  Place  Book  of  John 
Milton,''  will  not  be  long  without  the  companion- 
ship of  these  two  more  ancient  volumes,  which  may 
not  be  inaptly  styled  the  Eeligious  and  Scientific  com- 
monplace books  of  iElfwine,  the  Abbot  of  Newminster. 
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ANNIVEESAEY  MEETING. 

April  24ih,  1878. 

The  Chair  was  taken  at  half  past  Four  p.m.  by 
Joseph  Haynes,  Esq.,  owing  to  the  unayoidable 
absence  of  the  President,  H.  R.  H.  The  Pbince 
Leopold,  K.G. 

The    Minutes    of   the   General   Anniversary 

Meeting  of  1877  having  been  read  and  signed, 

the  following  Annual  Report  of  the  Society's 

Proceedings,  as   prepared  under  the   direction 

of  the  Council,  was  read. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 


April  24th,  1878. 


[Mombew.l  The  Counoil  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature 
have  the  honour  to  report  to  the  Members  of  the 
Society  that,  since  their  last  Meeting,  held 
in  the  Society's  House,  on  Wednesday,  April 
26th,  1876,  there  have  been  the  following 
changes  in,  and  addition  to,  the  Members  of  the 
Society. 

They  have  to  announce  with  regret  the  death 
of  their  Members : — 

H.  Fox  Talbot,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.R.S.L. 

William  Longman,  Esq. 
W.  S.  Lindsay,  Esq. 
Richard  Woolpe,  Esq.  F.S.A. 

And,  of  their  Honoranf  Member^ 
Thomas  Wright,  Esq. 

And,  of  their  Honorary  Foreign  Members^ 

M.  Thikrs,  Membre  de  Flnstitnt  do  France. 
Tl  Conte  Gtancartx)  Conestabilb. 
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On  the  other  hand,  they  have  had  much 
)Iea8ure  in  announcing  that  the  following 
gentlemen  have  been  elected  Members : — 

Major  Alfred  ELeales^  F.S.A. 

Tudor  Bogers^  Esq. 

Frederick  C.  Smith^  Esq.  M.D. 

J.  G.  Jaquet,  Esq. 

B.  V.  Cooper,  Esq. 

J.  Horatio  Bennett^  Esq. 

BoBERT  Carrinqton^  Esq. 

Thomas  W.  Halehead^  Esq. 

The  Bev.  John  Julian. 

Matthew  Barrett  C.  Brown,  Esq. 

John  Bonar,  Esq. 

J.  L.  Ohlson,  Esq. 

W.  Macintosh,  Esq. 

T,  W.  Greenwbll,  Esq. 

And,  as  Honorary  Members : — 

John  William  Eedhouse,  Esq. 
J.  A.  Froudb,  Esq. 
E.  A.  Bond,  Esq., 

Princ.  Librarian.  Brit.  Museum. 
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[Fund*.]  They  have  also  much  pleasure  in  laying  before 
the  Society  the  following  Report  on  the  state  of 
the  Funds  of  the  Society;  from  which  it  will  be 
perceived  that  they  are  in  a  satisfEiotory  state  : — 
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[Donations.1      The  Council  have  farther  to  report  that  Donations  to 
the  Library  have  been  received  from 

The  Royal  Society. 
The  Royal  Society  of  Edinbubqh. 
The  Royal  Ibish  Academy. 
The  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
The  Royal  Institution. 
The  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
The  Royal  College  op  Physicdlns. 
The  Society  op  Antiquaries. 
The  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum. 
The  Anthropological  Institutb. 
University  College,  London. 
The  London  Institution. 
The  Victoria  Institute. 
Zoological  Society  of  London. 
Numismatic  Society  of  London. 
.  Society  op  Biblical  Archjeology. 
The  East  Induln  Association. 
The  Philosophical  Society  op  Liverpool. 
The     Historical     Society    op    Lancashire     ako 

Cheshire. 
The  Free  Libraries  Committee,  Birmingham. 
The  Canadun  Institute. 
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Thb  Botal  Society  of  New  South  Wales,  Sydney.   [Donat 

The  Gk)YEBNMENT  OF  New  Zealand. 

The  Aoent-Genesal  of  New  Zealand. 

The  Begistbab-General  of  New  Zealand. 

The  Skithbonian  Institution,  New  York. 

The  Zoological  Society  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  St.  Pstebsbuso. 

The  Boyal  Acadeky  of  Palebho. 

The  Boyal  Academy  of  Science,  Tubin. 

The  Boyal  Institute  of  Lombabdy. 

The  Boyal  Academy  of  Lisbon. 

The    Boyal    Society    of   Nobthebn  Antiquabies, 

Copenhagen. 
The  Boyal  Academy  or  Bbussels. 
The  Pbopbietobs  of  the  Quarterly  Beview. 
The  Pbopbietobs  of  the  Edinburgh  Bevtew. 
The  Pbopbietobs  of  the  Scientific  Beyiew. 
The  Pbopbietobs  of  Nature. 
Pbof.  Zebffi. 

The  Bbv.  C.  B.  Peabbon,  M.A. 
G.  Habbis,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
J.  Febgusson,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  F.B.S. 
Eabl  Elze. 

Chables  Boach  Smith,  F.S.A. 
W.  A.  Babbett,  Esq. 
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lUoi»Uoiii.|     G.  BucKLBE,  Esq. 

Sib  Edmund  A.  H.  LlcHiiifiBB^  Babt.^  M.P. 

B.  QuABiTCH^  Esq. 

C.  H.  E.  Cabmichakl^  Esq.,  M.A. 
AIajob  Alfbsd  Hxales,  F.S.A. 
Majob-Oen.  Sib  O.  lb  Gband  Jaoob,  E.C.S.L 
Joseph  Mateb,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

B.  C.  Cabbington,  Esq. 
Genebal  Palua  di  Cesnola. 
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During  the  last  Session,  the  following  Papers  [Papenu] 
have  been  read  at  the  Evening  Meetings  of  the 
Society : — 


I.  On  the  Syllabic  bases  of  Words  for  an  Im- 
proved Form  of  Dictionary.  By  the  Rev.  Castle 
Cleabt.     Eead  May  23rd,  1877. 


II.  On  the  Etymons  of  Musical  Terms.    By  W. 
A.  Baebeit,  Esq.    Read  June  27th,  1877. 


III.  On  the  recent  Discovery  at  Pompeii  of  Wax 
Tablets^  bearing  Roman  Inscriptions.  By  W.  S. 
W.  Vaux,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Sec.  R.S.L.  Read 
November  28th,  1877. 


IV.  On  a  very  rare  Saxon  Documentj  recently 
discovered  in  the  Library  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
at  Worcester.  By  Waltee  de  Geat  Biech, 
Esq.,  Librarian  R.S.L.  Read  December  19th, 
1877. 
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[Papers.]  V.  Continental  Views  of  the  Pompeian  Wax 
Tablets^  recently  discovered  in  the  House  of  C. 
Ccecilius  Jucundus.  By  C.  H.  E.  Carhichael, 
Esq.     Read  January  23rd,  1878. 


YI.  Historical  Outlines  of  the  Leading  Religions 
of  the  World.  (First  Portion.)  By  Sir  P.  db 
COLQUHOUN,  M.A.,  Q.C.,  LL.D.,  V.P.R.S.L. 
Bead  February  27th,  1878. 


VII.  On  the  Literary  Career  of  a  Shakespeare 
Forger.  By  C.  M.  Inglebt,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.D,, 
V.P.R.8.L.     Read  March  27th,  1878. 


VIII.  On  th£  Historical  Origin  of  the  Buddhish 
Religious  System.  By  Sir  P.  de  Colquhoun,  M.A., 
aC,  LL.D.,  V.P.R.S.L.    Read  April  17th,  1878. 


The  Council  have  farther  to  report  that,  it 
having  been  determined  at  a  General  Meeting, 
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on  June  7th,  1877,  duly  called,  and  of  which 
Charles  Clark,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  V.P.B.S.L.,  was 
the  Chairman,  to  sell  the  Freehold  Estate  of  the 
Society  for  the  sum  of  £7500  to  Mr.  Tod 
Heatly,  this  agreement  has  been  carried  out, 
and  the  sum  of  money  acquired  by  this  sale  has 
been  invested  in  United  States  5  per  cents., 
Midland  Eailway  Preference  Stock,  and  Canada 
4  per  cents. 
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ADDRESS 


OF   HIS   BOTAL   HIGHNESS 


THE  PEINCE  LEOPOLD,   E.G.,  K.T., 

PRBSIDBNT, 

TO    THE    SOCIETY. 

Wednesday,  April  24^^  1878. 


Mt  lobds  and  gentlemen. 

In  bbedience  to  the  usual  custom  of  this  Society, 
I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  addressing  to  you  a  few 
words  on  this  our  Anniversary  Meeting. 

And,  in  doing  so,  I  have  great  satisfaction  in  con- 
gratulating the  Society  on  its  continued  prosperity, 
as  evinced  by  the  number  of  new  names  which  have 
been  added  to  it  during  the  last  year,  to  fill  the  place 
of  the  few  whom  we  have  lost  by  death ;  while,  at  the 
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same  time,  I  have  not  to  record  the  resignation  of  a 
single  member.  Our  loss  by  death  of  our  ordinary 
members  is  four,  while  on  the  other  hand  we  have 
elected  fourteen  to  replace  them.  We  have  also  lost 
one  Honorary  English  member  and  two  Foreign 
Honorary  members,  and  have  elected  three  Honorary 
English  members  to  fill  their  place. 

On  the  Biography  of  one  or  more  of  these  gentle- 
men, it  is  now  my  duty  to  say  a  few  words  :  and,  I 
take,  first, 


Mr.  W.  Longman, 

who  died  recently  after  a  short  but  severe  illness,  and 
was,  as  is  well  known,  a  leading  member  of  the  great 
firm  of  Publishers  who  have  been  so  long  established 
in  Paternoster  Row.  He  was  born  in  1813,  and  was 
for  a  short  time  educated  at  the  school  at  Totteridge, 
near  Bamet,  then  and  for  more  than  forty  years, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Able  Lendon, 
whence  he  was  removed  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen,  to 
take  part  in  the  active  business  of  his  father's  house. 
It  is  greatly  to  his  credit  that,  with  so  slight  an 
educational    commencement,    Mr.     Longman    should 
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have  been  able^  amid  the  cares  and  the  toils  of  an  en- 
grossing professional  life^  to  have  made  himself  as 
proficient  in  many  branches^  not  only  of  literature  bat 
of  science^  as  he  really  was^  and  to  become  not  merely 
the  publisher^  but  the  composer  of  more  than  one 
work  of  permanent  value.  Thus,  in  early  life,  he 
gave  much  attention  to  the  study  of  natural  history 
and,  especially,  to  Entomology,  and  formed  a  large 
collection  of  insects,  at  the  same  time  studying 
Botany,  Couchology,  and  Geology.  Hence  he  became 
an  adept  in  the  use  of  the  microscope,  loving  to  trace 
by  it  the  more  recondite  processes  of  nature,  such  as 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  fine  tissues  of  a 
bat's  wing,  or  the  more  recently  discovered  presence 
of  Bacteria  in  fermenting  matter.  Later  in  life,  Mr. 
Longman  gave  to  the  world  some  exceedingly  useful 
and  interesting  lectures  he  had  delivered,  in  the 
winters  between  1858  and  1865,  to  the  poor  people  of 
the  neighbourhood  where  he  lived  (Chorloy),  under 
the  title  of  "  Lectures  on  the  History  of  England." 
In  these,  he  carried  down  the  history  of  this  country 
to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  It  is,  probably, 
due  to  these  lectures  that  he  had  increased  his  own 
interest  in  tbe  annals  of  the  Plantagenets,  and  was 
thus  led  to  take   up  the  History  of  Henry   III.   in 
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greater  detail.  In  preparing  himself  for  this  task, 
he  spared  no  labour  in  making  himself  thoroughly 
master  of  the  subject,  by  a  careful  study  of  all  the 
best  sources  available  : — ^hence  when  published  in  two 
vols.,  Lond.,  1869,  this  work  was  at  once  favourably 
received  by  the  public,  and  is  now  deservedly  regarded 
as  a  work  of  real  authority.  Not  long  after,  Mr.  Long- 
man took  a  warm  interest  in  the  well-known  series  of 
manuals,  published  by  his  firm,  entitled  "  Epochs  of 
History,^'  each  volume  of  which  gives,  in  a  succinct 
form,  some  marked  crisis  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 
The  arrangements  for  this  work  were,  indeed,  mainly 
due  to  his  energy  and  judgment.  But  the  most  im- 
portant work,  he  himself  accomplished,  was  his 
'*  History  of  the  Three  Cathedrals  "  dedicated  to  St. 
Paul  in  London,  a  study  he  was  probably  led  to 
take  up,  owing  to  the  new  spirit  infused  into  the 
plans  for  the  restoration  of  this  edifice,  by  the 
donation  from  Mr.  Brown,  the  senior  partner  of 
the  House  of  Longman,  of  £1000  for  this  purpose ; 
the  immediate  result  being,  a  window  representing 
the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul.  Many  plans  had  been 
suggested  for  the  complete  embellishment  of  St. 
PauPs, — a  favourite  subject  of  the  late  Dean  Milman 
— and    a    committee    had    been    formed,    of   which 
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Mr.  Longman  was  an  enthusiastio  member.  Unfor- 
tunately, or,  perhaps,  we  should  rather  say  fortu- 
nately, the  design  which  was,  we  understand,  accepted 
by  the  bulk  of  the  Committee  has  not  been  as  yet 
carried  into  execution. 

In  the  memorable  dispute  between  the  Book- 
selling trade  and  the  Publishers,  Mr.  Longman 
played  an  important,  though  unsuccessful  part, 
having  been  selected  by  his  brother-publishers  to 
plead  their  cause  before  a  Court  of  Honour,  con- 
sisting of  Lord  Campbell,  Dean  Milman,  and  Mr. 
Grote,  on  whose  award  all  parties  agreed  to  be  bound. 
As  is  well  known,  the  origin  of  the  dispute  was  the 
claim  of  the  Publishers  to  fix  the  retail  price  at  which 
the  books  they  printed  were  to  be  sold;  whereas, 
many  of  the  retail  sellers  contended  that  they  had  the 
right  to  sell  the  books  at  any  price  they  pleased,  pro- 
vided the  Publishers  received  in  full  their  trade  price. 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  Mr.  Longman  made  as 
good  a  defence  of  the  Publishers  as  could  have  been 
set  forth  by  a  practised  lawyer;  but  the  case  was 
a  hopeless  one  from  the  beginuing,  as  it  could  not  be 
maintained  that  the  Publishers  had  the  right  to  fix  the 
prices  between  the  seller  and  purchaser,  and,  thus,  to 
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keep  up  the  price  of  books  for  the  benefit  of  one  class 
only,  and  that  their  own. 

But  Mr.  Longman  was  not  only  a  maker  and 
seller  of  good  books,  he  was  also  a  keen  sports- 
man, and  a  thorough  lover  of  out-door  and  rural 
pursuits,  an  affection  he  retained  undiminished 
till  his  last  and  fatal  illness.  To  this  taste,  is 
probably  due  the  zeal  with  which  he  explored,  and 
climbed  mountains,  in  which  prowess  he  has  been  sur- 
passed  by  very  few.  Thus,  he  visited  the  Alps  re- 
peatedly, and  investigated  most  of  the  passes ;  and, 
hence,  was  naturally  one  of  the  earliest  members  of 
the  Alpine  Club,  which  was  founded  just  twenty  years 
ago.  From  1871  to  1874  he  acted  as  its  President,  an 
honour  to  which,  indeed,  he  had  the  highest  claim, 
having  thrown  all  his  influence  as  a  publisher  into  the 
valuable  series  of  papers  written  by  its  different  mem- 
bers, entitled  '  Peaks  and  Passes,^  and  edited  by  Mr. 
John  Ball,  P.R.S.  The  excellent  guide,  too,  by  Mr.  Ball, 
to  the  more  distant  and  difficult  pathways  among  these 
mountains  was  greatly  aided  by  Mr.  Longman's  exer- 
tions. Add  to  this,  that  his  knowledge  of  Geology  and 
his  experience  among  the  mountains  led  him  to  take 
maoh  interest  in  the  exploration  of  Iceland,  on  which 
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subject  he  read  (in  1861)  a  carefal  paper  before 
the  Alpine  Club.  His  own  travels^  with  the  exception 
of  a  single  visit  to  Madeira  in  1875^  were  limited  to 
the  centre  of  Europe.  It  may  be  reasonably  assumed 
that  few  men  have  passed  away^  almost  suddenly  in 
the  prime  of  life  (for  he  was  but  65)^  at  the  same  time 
leaving  behind  so  large  a  circle  of  friends  to  deplore 
the  loss  of  a  most  amiable^  genial^  and  enthusiastic 
companion.  A  shrewd  man  of  business^ — ^with  the 
tastes  and  the  pursuits  of  youth, — ^with  bodily  and  in- 
tellectual vigour  alike  undecayed, — it  might  reasonably 
have  been  hoped,  that  a  life  so  valuable  and  so  useful 
might  have  been  prolonged  for  a  longer  period. 


Mb.  Henby  Fox  Talbot, 

the  eldest  son  of  W.  Davenport  Talbot  and  Lady 
Elizabeth  Theresa  Fox  Strangeways,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Tlchester,  was  bom  February 
11th,  1800,  and  was,  therefore,  at  his  death  on 
September  17th,  1877,  in  his  78th  year. 

At  an  early  age,  Mr.  Talbot  was  sent  to  Harrow 
(whence  Dr.  Butler,  the  head  master,  wrote  of  him  to 
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Lord  Winchilsea,  in  1812,  as  a  boy  of  much  promise)^ 
and  soon  showed  an  aptitude  for  physical  science,  and 
for  chemical  experiments,  not  common  among  school- 
boys,  one  of  the  latter  of  which,  it  is  said,  nearly  blew 
up  the  Doctor's  house,  who  naturally  declined,  after  this 
event,  to  allow  anything  but  the  theory  of  chemistry  to  be 
taught  at  his  school.  Mr.  Talbot,  at  the  same  time,  ex- 
hibited an  early  taste  for  botany,  the  love  of  which  he 
retained  till  his  latest  days.  On  leaving  Harrow,  he 
went  for  a  time  to  a  private  tutor,  and  then  proceeding 
to  Cambridge,  obtained  a  scholarship  at  Trinity,  and 
later  on,  the  Person  Prize  for  Greek  Trochaics  in  1820. 
On  passing  his  examination,  he  appeared  as  twelfth 
Wrangler,  securing  also,  at  the  same  time,  the 
second  Chancellor's  medal.  On  taking  his  degree 
in  1821,  he  did  not,  as  is  generally  the  case,  compete 
for  a  Fellowship,  but  went  abroad  and  spent  a  con- 
siderable time  on  the  Continent. 

As  is  well  known,  Mr.  Talbot  early  directed  his 
talents  to  those  branches  of  scientific  research  to  which 
his  mathematical  acquirements  naturally  prompted  him; 
indeed,  the  list  of  scientific  papers  contributed  by  him 
to  English  and  Foreign  Journals,  and  recorded  in  the 
Boyal  Society^s  Catalogue,  records  no  less  than  forty- 
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five,  up  at  least  to  1861,  the  latest  volame  yet  fnlly 
completed. 

The  first  paper  in  this  list  was  contributed  in 
1822,  to  Oergonne's  'Mathematical  Journal/  and  is 
entitled  '*  On  the  properties  of  a  certain  curve  drawn 
firom  the  Equilateral  Hyperbola/'  and,  in  1822-3, 
he  gave  also  six  other  mathematical  papers  to  the 
same  periodical. 


As  is  also  well  known,  the  world  is  indebted  to  Mr. 
Talbot's  researches  for  many  important  improvements 
in  Photography,  as  well  as  for  special  inventions  or 
discoveries,  some  of  which,  as  they  were  first  suggested 
by  him,  so  have  they  remained,  but  little  altered  since 
his  first  enouncement  of  them. 


It  is,  therefore,  interesting  to  notice  that  from  the 
very  commencement  of  his  scientific  career,  he  paid 
especial  attention  to  the  Phenomena  of  Light.  Thus, 
there  are  papers  by  him  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Journal  of 
Science'  for  1826,  describing  "  Some  Experiments  on 
Coloured  Flames ; "  in  the  '  Quarterly  Journal  for 
Science '  of  1827, ''  On  Monochromatic  Light;  "  with 
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other  notices^  more  or  less^  of  the  same  natare,  in  the 
'  Philosophical  Magazine '  in  subsequent  years. 


In  1861^  he  published  in  the  '  Chemical  News/  his 
"  Early  Researches  on  the  Spectra  of  Artificial  Light 
from  different  Sources/'  and  '^  Some  Experiments  in 
Coloured  Flames ; "  and,  in  1872,  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  are  "  Notes  on 
some  anomalous  Spectra/'  "On  the  early  history  of 
the  Spectrum  Analysis,*'  and  on  "  A  new  mode  of  Ob- 
serving certain  Spectra." 


The  last  paper  I  have  met  with  is  "  An  Essay  towards 
a  general  Solution  of  Numerical  Equations  of  all 
degrees  having  Integer  Roots,*'  which  was  read  before 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  on  May  17th,  1875, 
and  has  been  published  in  the  Transactions  of  that 
Society,  vol.  xxvii.,  1876.  In  chemistry,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  his  researches  were  almost  wholly 
connected  with  Photography.  Thus,  in  the  '  Philo- 
sophical Magazine  '  for  1833,  are  "  Remarks  "  by  him 
"  On  Chemical  changes  of  Colour/'  with  other  and 
later  papers  on  Nitre,  Iodide  of  Silver,  Iodide  of 
Mercury,  etc. 
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In  Janaary^  1839,  Dagaerre  pnblisbed  an  account  of 
his  method ;  and^  on  the  Slat  of  the  same  months  Mr. 
Talbot  gave  to  the  Boyal  Society  an  account  of  his 
own  process  in  a  paper  entitled  "  Some  account  of  the 
Art  of  Photogenic  Drawing,  or  the  process  by  which 
Natural  Objects  may  be  made  to  delineate  themselves 
without  the  aid  of  the  Artist's  pencil  *'  (Roy.  Soc.  Proc. 
1839.  Phil.  Mag.  XIV.,  1839).  He  read,  also,  a 
paper  on  the  same  subject,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  of  the  same  year.  Early,  in  1840^ 
a  new  process,  due  also  to  Mr.  Talbot's  ingenuity,  the 
Calotype,  or,  as  it  was  often  called  at  the  time,  the 
Talhotype,  created  a  sensation  in  scientific  circles,  as 
the  results  he  had  now  secured,  exhibited  a  marked 
advance  on  everything  that,  up  to  that  time,  had 
been  produced  by  any  one  else.  The  main  feature 
of  this  method  is  the  production  of  a  Photographic 
picture  on  sensitised  silver  Iodide  held  in  situ  in  the 
pores  of  the  paper,  together  with  its  subsequent  de- 
velopment by  means  of  gallic  acid.  It  ought,  also,  to 
be  remembered  that  this  was  by  no  means  a  chance 
discoveiy,  but  the  result  of  long-continued  and  careful 
researches,  resting  on  the  judicious  application  of 
definite  optical  and  chemical  problems. 
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It  would  be  oat  of  place  here^  in  a  memoir  addressed 
to  a  literary  society,  to  dwell  further  npon  Mr.  Talbot's 
purely  scientific  attainments,  the  more  so  as  bis  name 
is  indissolubly  linked  with  those  of  other  great 
scholars,  who  were  the  early  pioneers  in  the  studies 
which  have  led  to  the  present  satisfactory  decipher- 
ment of  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions.  Towards  such 
researches,  Mr.  Talbot  brought  nearly  if  not  quite 
thirty  years  of  previous  Philological  study;  with  a 
profound  acquaintance,  too,  with  those  branches  of 
Learning  which  would  best  prepare  him  as  a  success- 
ful explorer  of  a  language,  presumably  of  Semitic 
origin.  So  long  ago  as  1826,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  before  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  had  made  public 
the  reading  of  any  Assyrian  Inscription,  we  find  the 
then  keeper  of  the  Museum  at  Turin,  M.  de  St. 
Quintin,  stating  that,  with  the  exception  of  ChampoUion 
he  had  met  with  no  one  "  aussi  instruit  que  M.  Talbot 
dans  cette  nouvelle  branche  d'^rudition.*^  And  he 
himself  says  in  the  '  Hermes ' — a  work  he  published  in 
1888 — "  that  the  scope  of  this  work  was  not  only  the 
Antiquities  of  Greece  and  Italy,  but  also  of  Egypt.'' 
'^  It  is  my  wish,*'  he  adds,  ^^  to  devote  some  part  of  the 
present  work  to  the  elucidation  of  this  new  branch  of 
Antiquarian  Science/'     And,  again,  in   another  part 
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of  the  same  book  he  speaks  highly  of  Champollion's 
translations^  being  himself  evidently  well  acqoainted 
with  them.  Naturally^  when  Prof.  Lepsias  visited 
England  in  1839^  to  study  the  Egyptian  Antiquities  of 
the  British  Museum^  he  met  with  a  hearty  welcome 
from  Mr.  Talbot  in  his  beautiful  rural  domain  at  La- 
cock  Abbey.  It  is  not,  however,  known  that  Mr. 
Talbot  ever  himself  published  anything  on  Hierogly- 
phical  subjects. 


But,  besides  his  Hieroglyphical  knowledge,  Mr. 
Talbot  was  an  excellent  Hebrew  scholar,  having  from 
his  youth  taken  a  great  interest  in  Biblical  inquiries ; 
indeed,  he  published,  in  the  work  already  alluded  to, 
an  article  "  On  the  Antiquity  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,'* 
which  is  even  now  not  unworthy  the  attention  of 
scholars.  The  '  Hermes,'  and  his  work  on  '  Etymo- 
logies,'though  the  latter  are  somewhat  sketchily  treated, 
and  sometimes  erroneous,  show  that  he  had  given  much 
attention  to  general  Philology ;  moreover,  that  he  had 
mastered  all  that  was  then  to  be  known  of  the  old 
Italic  Dialects,  the  Oscan,  Umbrian,  and  Etruscan,  to- 
gether with  the  Mceso-Gothic  and  other  Teutonic 
languages. 
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Thus  armed^  it  was  bat  natural   that  Mr.   Talbot 
should     have     turned    his    attention    to    the     new 
literary  work  then  being  unfolded  in  the  East ;  and^ 
in  the  first  paper  he  printed,  he  says  in  ''Notes  on 
Assyrian    Inscriptions,    Sept.    1854/'    ''I    print   tho 
following  pages  merely  as  a  specimen  which  was  rather 
hastily  drawn  up,  to  accompany  some  remarks  which 
I  propose  to  oflTer  to  the  British  Association  at  their 
next  meeting  ^'  (that  at  Glasgow  in  1855).     From  this 
period,  to  within  a  short  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Talbot 
showed  his  attachment   to  the   second  main   line   of 
his    studies    (without,   however,   as   already  noticed, 
forgetting  his   earlier   and,   perhaps   more   abstruse, 
mathematical    researches),   as    a    list    of   more   than 
fifty-five  articles  or  papers,  contributed  to  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  to  the   Royal  Society  of  Literature, 
to  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  to  the  Transac- 
tions of  the   Biblical  Archeeological  Society,  and  to 
"  Records  of  the  Past,'*  sufficiently  attest.     Of  these, 
perhaps,  the  most  useful   work  he  engaged   in,  was 
one  he  undertook  in  the   earlier  days  of  Cuneiform 
discovery.      It  will  be    remembered   that  great,  but 
unmerited  doubt,  was  for  some  time  thrown  on  the 
Translations  of  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions,  made  public 
by  Sir  H.  C.  Rawlinson  and  other  labourers  in  that 
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field  of  research.  At  length  it  was  proposed  (some 
Bay  by  Mr.  Talbot — and  certainly  the  letter  accom- 
panying his  translation  would  seem  to  justify  this 
supposition)  that  a  lithographed  copy  of  the  same 
inscription  should  be  submitted  to  the  then  four 
principal  Assyrian  scholars^  with  the  request  that  they 
would  return  a  translation  of  it  by  a  given  day,  in 
sealed  packets,  to  be  opened  and  compared  by  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Paulas  (Dr.  Milman), 
the  Master  of  Trinity  (Dr.  Whewell),  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson,  Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Cureton. 
This  plan  was  carried  out,  the  result  being  that  the 
detailed  comparison,  published  in  vol.  xviii.  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society,  has  since  been 
held  to  be  a  complete  vindication  of  the  system 
adopted  by  the  early  decipherers  of  the  Assyrian 
Inscriptions,  exhibiting  as  this  does  a  remarkable 
general  agreement.  It  was  clear  that  such  translations 
made,  without  any  intercommunication  between  the 
translators,  could  only  arise  from  the  existence  of 
certain  definite  principles  of  translation,  and  in  no 
sense,  as  has  been  often  asserted,  from  the  too  ima- 
ginative genius  of  the  individual  translator. 
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Mr.  William  Schaw  Lindsat^ 

of  Shepperton  Manor^  Middlesex^  is  another  Mem- 
ber whom  we  have  lost  by  death  since  onr  last 
Anniversary. 

Mr.  Lindsay  was  bom  in  December^  1816^  at  Ayr 
in  Scotland^  his  father  being  Mr.  Joseph  Lindsay  of 
the  same  place.     His  mother^  also^  having  died  soon 
after  her  husband^  he  was  brought  up  by  his  maternal 
uncle,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Schaw,  of  the  United  Secession 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  placed  in  the  Academy  of  that 
town,  where  he  remained  for  some  years.     At  the  age 
of  fifteen,  he  clandestinely  left  his  adopted  home  for 
the  Sea,  and  being,  subsequently,  duly  apprenticed^ 
made  such  good  progress  in  the  profession  of  his  choice^ 
that,  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen,  he  attained,  in  1838^ 
after  the  many  hardships  of  a  maritime  life,  to  the 
command  of  the  '  Olive  Branch,'  a  vessel  of  400  tons^ 
then  trading  in  the  Indian   Seas  and  Persian  Gulf^ 
between  Bombay  and  Bushire.     In  these  voyages,  Mr. 
Lindsay  followed  nearly  the  same  track  as  Nearchus 
had  taken  2100  years  before,  when  conducting  the 
fleet  of  Alexander  the  Great  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus  to  Susa,  experiencing  at  the  same  time  many 
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of  the  difficulties  from  shoal  water  and  hostile  rob- 
ber tribes  which  the  Greek  Admiral  had  met  with^ 
and  haying  often^  like  him^  to  anchor  for  the  night. 
The  memory  of  these  trips  in  early  life  no  doubt  added 
to  the  zest  vrith  which,  quite  recently  (Merchant  Ship- 
ping, vol.  1.  pp.  135-146)  he  has  described  the  whole 
course  of  Alexander,  and  the  famous  voyage  of  Classi- 
cal times.  In  1813,  he  quitted  the  sea  and  established 
himself  as  a  shipbroker,  first  at  Hartlepool,  and  some- 
what later  in  London,  where  he  founded  the  house  of 
W.  S.  Lindsay  and  Co.,  of  Austin  Friars,  one  of  the 
largest  Home  and  Foreign  firms  and  Insurance  brokers 
in  this  country,  and  became  ultimately,  by  unceasing 
industry  and  perseverance,  a  shipowner  of  consider- 
able eminence.  In  April,  1852,  he  contested  unsuc- 
cessfully the  Borough  of  Monmouth,  in  the  Libei'al 
interest ;  and,  in  July  of  the  same  year,  the  Borough 
of  Dartmouth,  with  the  same  result;  but,  in  1854,  he 
was  returned  for  Tynemouth,  and,  four  years  later,  in 
1858,  defeated  the  ^  Railway  King,^  Mr.  Hudson,  at 
Sunderland. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Lindsay  confined  his 
attention  to  shipping  questions,  in  which  he  at  once  be- 
came an  authority,  and  took  a  very  active  part.     Thus, 
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in  1858^  he  was  the  successfal  mover  of  a  Committee 
''to  inquire  into  the  operations  of  certain  burdens 
specially  affecting  Merchant-shipping/'  which  led  ulti- 
mately to  many  valuable  modifications  in  the  existing 
law ;  and,  again,  in  January  5th,  1 860,  he  moved  and 
carried  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  ''To  inquire  into  the 
orgauization  and  management  of  those  branches  of  the 
Admiralty,  War  OflSce,  India  Office,  and  Emigration 
Board,'^  who  undertake  the  business  of  transporting^ 
by  means  of  shipping,  troops,  materials  of  war,  stores^ 
etc.,  the  result  being  that,  after  an  inquiry  which 
lasted  the  whole  session,  the  Committee,  almost  un- 
animously,  adopted  his  report.  And,  further,  on 
January  31st  of  the  same  year,  he  renewed  his  motion 
"  For  an  inquiiy  into  the  state  of  our  Merchant  ship, 
ping,  and  the  operation  of  especially  affecting  that 
industry,"  and  carried  the  appointment  of  a  Committee, 
consisting  of  many  of  the  ablest  men  of  business 
in  the  House.  Mr.  Lindsay  had  good  reason  to 
look  back  with  a  proud  satisfaction  on  the  fact  that, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  Committee,  during  which  no 
less  than  6813  questions  had  been  asked  and  as  many 
answers  given,  he  was  unanimously  requested  by  his 
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coUeagaes  to  nnderfcake  the  responsible  duty  of  draw* 
ing  np  the  report. 


On  March  29th,  I860,  Mr.  Lindsay  moved  and 
carried  an  Address  to  Her  Majesty  ''Praying  that 
she  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  Emperor  of  the  French  ...  for  pro- 
curing such  alterations  in  the  Navigation  Laws  of 
France  as  may  tend  to  facilitate  the  commercial  inter- 
course and  strengthen  the  friendly  relations  between 
England  and  France ;  "  it  was  necessary,  however,  to 
waive  this  matter  for  awhile  till  the  Commercial  Treaty 
between  the  two  countries,  then  being  discussed,  had 
been  finally  concluded.  The  progress,  however,  of 
of  this  treaty  led  to  Mr.  Lindsay  being  sent  to  France, 
at  Lord  John  Russell's  suggestion,  and  to  his  having 
more  than  one  interview  (the  first  on  January  10th, 
1861)  with  the  Emperor,  of  which  he  has  given  a 
very  iuteresting  account  in  ''Merchant  Shipping/'  vol. 
iii.  pp.  440-2.    See  also  vol.  iii.  Append.  No.  5,  p.  591) . 


There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  plain  straight- 
forward common  sense  of  Mr.  Lindsay  had  great  effect 
in  opening  the  eyes  of  the  leading  French  Ministers  to 
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the  heavy  loss  inflicted  on  France  by  the  absard  con- 
ditions of  her  Navigation  Laws. 

It  should  be  added  here  that  Mr.  Lindsay  served 
also  on  two  other  of  the  most  important  Committees 
appointed  during  the  eleven  years  he  sat  in  Parlia- 
ment, viz.,  those  for  Manning  the  Navy,  and  for  creat- 
ing Harbours  of  Refuge. 

During  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States,  his 
house  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  unsuccessful  party,  Mr.  Mason,  Capt. 
Semmes,  and  others.  Though  not  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  career  a  free-trader,  he  adhered  firmly, 
when  convinced,  to  the  principles  of  the  Free  Trade 
Party ;  hence  the  late  Mr.  Cobden  was  one  of  his  most 
intimate  friends  and  correspondents ;  while,  owing  to 
the  known  soundness  of  his  judgment,  he  was  after- 
wards, on  his  retirement,  constantly  consulted  as  an 
authority,  on  naval  and  maritime  matters,  by  suc- 
cessive Governments,  and  irrespectively  of  party. 

During  the  Parliamentary  period,  too,  of  his  life 
Mr.  Lindsay  gave  to  the  world  several  letters  or 
pamphlets  on  maritime  matters, as  Letters  to  Lord  John 
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Bnssell^iii  the  'Morning  Herald/  in  favour  of"  Recipro- 
city in  Free-Trade/'  in  1848;  "On  Manning  the 
Navy/'  "  Belligerent  Rights  at  Sea/'  and  other  kindred 
subjects ;  and  also  a  very  interesting  volume  fiill  of 
information  and  wise  remarks,  "  Our  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, its  present  State  considered,'^  1860.  This  book 
was  appropriately  dedicated  to  the  Right  Hon.  Milner 
Gibson,  then  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

* 
In  1865,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  paralysis  of 

the  lower  limbs,  and  did  not  offer  himself  again  for 
the  representation  of  Sunderland  at  the  General 
Election  of  1866.  Debarred  by  this  affliction  from  an 
active  life,  he  retired  from  business  also,  to  his  estate 
at  Shepperton,  Middlesex,  where  he  occupied  him- 
self with  literary  pursuits,  still,  however,  confining 
himself  for  the  most  part  to  subjects  connected  with 
his  old  profession  of  the  sea. 

The  first  work  he  wrote,  on  partially  recovering  from 
his  illness,  was  "  The  Log  of  my  Leisure  Hours,  by  an 
Old  Sailor,''  of  which  his  own  career  forms  the  basis. 
In  this  novel,  his  object  was  to  show  the  success  that 
might  attend  perseverance  and  industry  in  a  maritime 
career.     Shortly  afterwards  he  commenced  his  great 
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work,  "The  History  of  Merchant  Shipping  and  of 
Ancient  Commerce/'  which  he  was  enabled  to  bring 
to  a  successful  conclusion  in  four  large  8vo  volumes,  in 
the  commencement  of  1 876.  This  may  be  fairly  con- 
sidered a  standard  work ;  indeed,  is  the  only  really 
comprehensive  book  on  the  subject. 

Early  in  1877,  it  became  evident  that  he  was  draw- 
ing near  his  end;  nevertheless  his  natural  energy 
prevented  his  realizing  his  own  danger,  and,  almost 
until  the  day  of  his  death,  he  continued  to  receive  at 
his  table,  or  as  occasional  visitors,  his  old  Parliamentary 
and  other  friends. 

Mr.  Lindsay  died  on  the  28th  of  August,  1877^ 
having  supported,  ahnost  without  a  murmur,  the  pain- 
ful  disease  that  caused  his  death.  Mr.  Lindsay  mar- 
ried, in  1845,  Helen  the  third  daughter  of  Mr.  William 
Stewart,  Merchant,  of  Glasgow,  and  leaves  one  son, 
William  Stewart  Lindsay,  who  was  bom  in  1849. 

Me.  Richabd  Woop,  F.S.A. 

The  late  Mr.  Richaed  Woof  (or,  as  late  in  his  life- 
time he  preferred  to  call  himself,  Mr.  Richard  Woolfe), 
was  descended  from  an  ancient  family,  who  lived  at 
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Madelay  in  Shropshire,  where  one  of  his  ancestors 
had  the  satisfaction  of  affording  refbge  and  hospi- 
tality  to  King  Charles  the  Second^  after  the  &tal 
battle  of  Worcester,  in  1651. 


Mr,  Woolfe  in  early  life  took  np  the  profession  of 
the  Law,  and  having  been  for  some  time  in  partner- 
ship with  Mr.  John  Hill,  then  Town  Clerk  and  Clerk 
to  the  Magistrates  of  the  City  of  Worcester,  was 
unanimously  elected  to  the  former  office  in  1864, 
on  the  decease  of  his  partner,  for  whom,  indeed,  he  had 
officiated  for  the  previous  seven  years  :  this  office  he 
considered  it  his  duty  to  resign  in  1871,  after  a  tenure 
of  it  for  fourteen  years,  a  resignation  accepted 
by  the  City,  though  not  without  a  very  general 
expression  of  regret  on  the  behalf,  not  only  of  those 
who  had  been  long  associated  with  him,  but  of  the 
community  at  large. 


Mr.  Woolfe  devoted  much  of  his  spare  time  to  his- 
torical, archaeological,  and  genealogical  studies,  being 
a  warm  supporter  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and 
of  many  other  societies,  to  which  he,  from  time  to 
time,  contributed  papers  of  interest  and  value. 
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He  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of  Worcester 
Architectural  Society  and  Archseological  Club,  to  the 
latter  of  which  he  gave  papers  of  much  local  interest : 
''  On  the  Seal  and  Arms  of  the  City  of  Worcester '' ; 
''  On  the  personal  expenses  of  Charles  11.  when  at 
Worcester,  in  1651 '';  and  ''  On  the  portraits  in  the 
Guildhall."  As  Town-Clerk  he  had,  naturally,  ample 
scope  for  the  pursuit  of  the  local  history  and  anti- 
quities of  Worcester,  from  the  large  collection  of 
MSS.  and  printed  records  confided  to  his  keeping. 
Hence,  he  was  able  to  give  great  assistance  to  Mr. 
Noake  while  preparing  his  valuable  work  on  '^  Wor- 
cestershire Eelics." 

Mr.  Woolfe's  great  and  principal  work,  performed 
during  the  period  of  his  Town- Clerkship,  was  the  col- 
lecting and  arranging  the  Municipal  Records,  books, 
maps,  documents  and  pictures  in  the  possession  of  the 
Corporation,  together  with  the  completion  of  a  Cata- 
logue of  the  same,  which  was  printed  in  1874. 

Mr.  Woolfe  was  an  energetic  member  of  the  Guild 
of  Freemasons,  and  filled  many  of  its  highest  oflfices  ; 
he  took,  also,  a  leading  part  in  promoting  the 
Masonic  testimonial,  by  the  erection  of  a  handsome 
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stained-glass  window  in  the  Cathedral^  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Joseph  Bennett ;  and,  abo,  in  another  painted 
window  presented  by  the  Grand  Lodge  at  Worcester. 
In  these  works^  Mr;  Woolfe's  knowledge  of  the  arts  of 
antiquarian  design,  and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  genins  of  Freemasonry,  enabled  him  to  render  most 
efficient  service. 

Mr.  Woolfe  joined  the  Order  of  St.  John  in  1867 
and,  up  to  the  time  of  his  last  illness,  took  the  most 
active  interest  in  its  charitable  work,  his  antiquarian 
talents,  naturally,  inducing  the  members  of  it  to 
select  him,  as  by  far  the  fittest  person  they  could 
find,  to  fill  the  duties  of  Registrar. 

Mr.  Woolfe  was  bom  in  December  15,  1821,  and 
died  December  16,  1877. 

Mb.  Joseph  Bonomi. 

Joseph  Bonomi,  an  early  and  active  member  of  this 
Society,  was  bom  October  9th,  1796,  having  for 
sponsors  Angelica  Kaufiman  and  Maria  Cosway. 
His  fiather,  an  Italian  by  birth,  had,  in  his  earlier  days, 
been  architect  to  St  Peter's  at  Rome,  but  had,  at  the 
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request  of  the  English  Architects^  Messrs.  James 
and  Robert  Adam^  settled  in  England.  He  was 
employed  here  for  several  years,  daring  which  he 
constracted  many  important  buildings,  such  as  the 
Sardinian  Chapel  in  London;  Eastwell  House,  late 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea ;  and  Roseneath, 
the  Duke  of  Argyll's  House  on  the  Clyde.  He 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds^ 
whose  quarrel  with  and  ultimate  secession  from 
the  Royal  Academy,  are  said  to  have  been  mainly 
caused  by  the  refusal  of  that  body  to  elect  as 
R.A.,  Mr.  Bonomi,  whose  cause  Reynolds  had  warmly 
espoused. 

Joseph  Bonomi,  Junior,  received  his  early  education 
at  Carshalton  School,  Surrey,  and  having  originally 
intended  to  become  a  sculptor,  went  through  a  severe 
course  of  anatomy  under  Sir  Charles  Bell ;  and  having, 
some  time  afterwards,  studied  in  the  Royal  Academy, 
gained  the  silver  medal  for  the  best  drawing  from 
the  antique,  and  also  that  for  the  best  model  of  the 
same. 

'.{  A  little  later,  he  became  a  student  under  Mr.  Nolle- 
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1  kens,  as  sculpture  was  the  branch  of  art  he  at  that 
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period  of  his  life  determined  to  pnrsae.  In  1822  or  3 
lie  went  to  Bome^  where  the  accident  of  his  meeting 
Mr.  Robert  Hay^  B.N.^  changed  the  whole  conrse  of  his 
fiitare  career.  Mr.  Hay,  himself  an  excellent  sketcher^ 
was  at  that  time  attempting  to  persnade  some  other 
young  artists  to  accompany  him  to  Egypt,  but 
Bonomi  was  the  only  one  who  accepted  his  views. 
The  two  friends  left  Italy  for  Egypt  in  1824,  and  Mr. 
Bonomi  remained  there  for  the  eight  following  years. 
During  this  period,  he  adopted  the  dress  of  the 
country  and  assimilated  himself  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  manners  of  the  people,  keeping  and  riding 
his  own  donkey,  and  being  thus  able  to  pursue 
his  studies  without  interruption.  In  this  way  he 
obtained  a  knowledge  of  modem  Egyptian  life, 
second  only  to  that  of  Mr.  Lane ;  and  was  able 
to  be  of  much  service  to  the  many  travellers 
then  visiting  that  country,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  Lord  Prudhoe  (afterwards  Duke  of  North- 
umberland), Major  Felix,  Mr.  James  Burton,  and 
others. 

In  1833,  Mr.  Bonomi  accomplished,  in  company  with 
Messrs.  Arundale  and  Catherwood,  a  remarkable 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  and,  for  the  first  time,  succeeded 
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in  making  accurate  drawings  of  the  Mosqaes  of  Omar 
and  of  El  Aska  in  the  Haram-es-Sherif  of  that  city, 
places  which,  owing  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Muham- 
madans,  it  had  been  impossible  on  any  previous 
occasion  to  study  at  leisure.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  complete  success  of  these  artists  was 
mainly  due  to  the  knowledge  Bonomi  had  acquired  of 
the  language  and  manners  of  the  people,  without  which, 
though  there  were  then  greater  facilities  than  in  former 
years,  they  would  probably  have  hardly  done 
as  much  as  they  really  did.  But  by  far  the  most 
important  result  of  the  labours  of  these  gentlemen 
was  the  complete  proof  afforded  by  their  draw- 
ings of  the  real  age  of  these  two  mosques,  which 
had,  as  is  well  known,  been  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  once  Christian  churches,  converted,  subsequently, 
like  Sta.  Sophia,  into  Mahommedan  places  of  worship, 
but  of  an  age  considerably  more  recent  than  they  were 
now  demonstrated  to  be. 

By  the  aid  of  these  drawings,  our  Honorary 
Member,  Mr.  Fergusson,  was  able  to  show  con- 
vincingly that  both  were  buildings  erected  by  Cou- 
stantine,  and  thus,  by  the  irrefragable  evidence  of 
architecture,    to   prove    that  the  Mosque   of    Omar 
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is  built  on  tlie  churcli  which  Constantine  erected,  as 
Ensebios  tells  us^  in  the  belief  that  it  was  on  the  actual 
site  of  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord.  By  this  valuable 
discovery,  Mr.  Fergusson  has  demonstrated^  sufficiently 
at  least,  for  all  unprejudiced  persons,  the  true  site  of 
the  original  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  has 
scattered  to  the  winds  any  claims  the  present  so- 
called  structure  may  be  supposed  to  have.  By  these 
means,  too,  an  impudent  forgery  of  the  Dark  ages  has 
been  justly  exposed, — Mount  Zion  restored  to  the 
true  or  Eastern  Hill, — while  existing  monuments  and 
localities  at  Jerusalem  are,  thus,  shewn  to  be  in 
remarkable  harmony  with  the  narratives  of  the  Gospels. 

On  his  return  to  England,  Mr.  Bonomi  was  much 
occupied  in  making  drawings  of  Hieroglyphics  for 
works  connected  with  Egypt,  for  which  his  singularly 
fine  pencil  and  long  experience  peculiarly  fitted  him  ; 
and,  somewhat  later,  with  Mr.  Ai^mdale,  on  the  illus- 
tration of  an  excellent  work  on  Egyptian  monuments, 
entitled  the  '^  Gallery  of  Antiquities,"  of  which  Dr. 
Birch  wrote  the  text.  This  volume  was  published  in 
1841. 

In    1842,  Mr.    Bonomi    was    suddenly  appointed 
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draughtsman  to  the  famous  Prussian  Expedition  to 
Egypt  under  Prof.  Lepsius,  which  had  been  planned 
during  a  meeting,  at  the  British  Museum,  of  Fried- 
rich  W.  rV.  King  of  Prussia,  Alexander  v.  Humboldt, 
Lepsius,  and  Baron  Bunsen,  in  the  spring  of  the  same 
year ;  the  result  being  the  splendid  collection  of  plates 
published  at  the  expense  of  the  Prussian  Government, 
in  twelve  volumes  of  the  largest  folio.  Mr.  Bonomi 
had  only  engaged  himself  for  six  months,  but  he  did 
not  return  to  England  till  1844. 

Not  long  after  this,  Mr.  Bonomi  prepared,  for  Messrs. 
Warren  and  Fahey,  the  drawings  for  the  ''  Panoramic 
picture  of  the  Nile''  which  was  exhibited  at  the 
Egyptian  Hall  in  1849,  and  subsequently  the  cata- 
logue, which  states  that  the  pictures  were  from 
drawings  made  by  him ;  and,  in  1853,  he  was  occu. 
pied  with  Mr.  Owen  Jones  on  the  Egyptian  Court  of 
the  Crystal  Palace,  one  of  those  the  best  executed^ 
and,  in  great  measure,  due,  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
illustrative  paintings,  to  his  skilled  pencil. 

In  1861,  Mr.  Bonomi  was  elected  Curator  of  Sip 
John  Soane's  Museum ;  the  result  being  the  carrying 
out  of  an  important  Egyptian  work,  viz.,  the  reproduc- 
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tionof  allthe  Hieroglyphs  on  the  famous  alabaster  sar- 
kophagas,  purchased  of  Belzoni  by  its  founder,  and  in 
many  respects  the  most  perfect,  if  not  the  most  impor- 
tant monument  of  its  class  yet  recovered.  The  chief 
subject  of  the  Inscription  is  what  has  been  called  the 
Funeral  Ritual ;  it  belonged  to  a  King  whose  name  is 
read  Qimenephthah.  The  work,  describing  it,  ap 
peared  in  1864. 


Mr.  Bonomi  published  as  separate  works  : 
"Nineveh  and  its  Palaces/'  3rd.  ed.,  1857. 
"  Descriptions  "  in  "  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Ethiopia,'' 
100  plates  by  photography,  1862  ;  and, 
A  small  text-book  on  the  "  Proportions  of  the  Human 
Figure,''  the  preparing  of  which  led  him  to  invent  a 
machine  for  measuring  the  human  body,  by  which  the 
height  of  the  person  and  the  length  of  the  arms  were 
simultaneously  taken.     He  urged,  on  the  authorities 
of  the  army  and  of  prisons,  its  use  for  the  purpose 
of  identification  and,  on  the  former  its  special  value 
for  the   detection   of  deserters,    averring  that,   had 
such     a    machine    existed    when    young    Tichbome 
was  in  the  Dragoons,  the  case  of  the  Claimant  would, 
probably,  have  been  settled  at  once. 
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Mr.  Bonomi  contribnted  many  papers  to  the  jour- 
nals of  the  various  societies^  to  which,  at  different 
periods  of  his  life,  he  belonged,  such  as  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature,  the  Syro-Egyptian  Society,  now 
that  of  Biblical  ArchaBology,  the  British  Association, 
etc.  He  wrote,  also,  many  articles  for  the  '  Journal  of 
Sacred  Literature,'  the  '  Literary  Gazette/  the  '  Athe- 
naeum,' the  '  Illustrated  London  News,'  and  the 
'  Builder/  In  the  last-named  periodical  will  be  found 
some  of  his  most  recent  notes  with  reference  to  Cleo- 
patra's Needle  and  its  proposed  resting-place  in 
London.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  many  years  since, 
Mr.  Bonomi  suggested  the  propriety  of  having  bronze 
castings  made  of  one  of  the  best  Obelisks  at  Rome, 
that  of  St.  John  Lateran,  and  of  putting  these  to- 
gether and  setting  up  the  monument  thus  constructed^ 
in  London,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  monument,  and 
to  give  the  public  an  idea  of  the  general  character  of 
the  Hieroglyphic  writings. 

Among  Egyptologists,  especially,  by  his  accurate 
knowledge  of  matters  Egyptian,  but,  also,  by  a  wide 
circle  of  friends,  Mr.  Bonomi,  who  had  nearly  attained 
his  82nd  year,  will  bo  greatly  missed  for  the  geniality 
of  his  manners  and  the  freshness  of  his  temperament. 
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He  is  linderstood  to  have  left  bebind  bim  a  great  mass 
of  sketches,  notes,  and  papers,  many  of  which  it  is 
likely  would  be  well  worthy  of  publication. 

Thomas  Wbight  Esq. 

Our  Honorary  member,  Thomas  Wright,  was  born 
at  Ludlow,  in  Shropshire,  in  1810,  and  educated  at  the 
grammar  school  of  that  town,  and,  subsequently,  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  descended 
from  a  Quaker  family,  who  carried  on  the  broad*  cloth 
business  at  Bradford  in  Yorkshire,  as  may  be  learned 
from  a  pleasant  biography  of  his  father  which  he  drew 
up  in  his  later  days.  Almost  immediately  on  leaving 
college  he  devoted  himself  to  Literature,  and,  espe- 
cially, to  the  Roman,  Saxon,  Norman,  and  early 
English  periods,  having  already  been,  while  yet  an 
undergraduate,  a  regular  contributor  to  many  well- 
known  periodicals,  such  as  ^  Frazer,'  '  The  Foreign 
Quarterly  Review,'  etc.,  his  subjects  being  chiefly 
those  of  historical  or  antiquarian  interests.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  British  Archaeological  As- 
sociation, of  the  Camden,  Percy,  and  Shakespeare 
Societies,  in  the  two  last  of  which  he  was  materially 
aided  by  J.  Orchard  Halliwell  Phillipps,  who  was, 
also,  a  joint  labourer  with  him  in  many  of  his  early  anti- 
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qaarian  works.  He^  also^  became  the  warm  friend  of 
the  late  Dr.  Pettigrew,  Mr.  Crofton  Croker,  and  of  Mr. 
C.  B.  Smithy  all  men  (thirty  years  ago)  active  members 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  In  1842,  he  was 
elected  (yoanger^  I  believe,  than  any  one  has 
ever  before  been  elected)  a  corresponding'  member 
of  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions  et  des  Belles 
Lettres  of  France,  and,  as  an  English  member,  was 
naturally  proud  of  the  distinction  thus  conferred 
upon  him.  It  was  while  Editor  of  the  Archseolo- 
gical  Album  that  the  famous  dispute  arose  in  the 
Archaeological  Association,  which  caused  the  sepa- 
ration of  that  body  into  the  ArchsBological  Ajsso- 
ciation  aud  Archaeological  Institute — a  dissension 
which,  at  the  time,  and  for  many  years  subse- 
quently, caused  much  needless  rancour  and  bitter- 
ness of  feeling.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  the 
cause  of  Archaeology  has  gained  rather  than  lost 
by  this  quarrel,  as,  owing  to  it,  a  far  larger  num. 
ber  of  persons  have  been  induced  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  Archaeological  and  Architectural  matters^  the 
area  of  research  having  thus  been  greatly  ex- 
tended. 

Mr.  Wright  was  tho  author   of   a   perfect    library 
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of  works  on  Political  and  Literary  History,  as  well 
as  on  the  Antiquities  of  his  own  country,  while  he 
was,  at  the  same  time,  the  Editor  of  an  even  greater 
number  of  mediasval  writings  in  Anglo-Norman, 
French,  and  Latin.  Among  these  may  be  enume- 
rated, the  best  edition  of  "  The  Canterbury  Tales  ^' 
and  of  "  The  Vision  of  Pierce  Plowman,"  "  Early 
Mysteries  and  other  Latin  Poems,^'  from  original 
MSS.  preserved  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  in  the 
British  Museum.  He,  also,  contributed  to  the 
valuable  series  known  as  that  of  the  Master  of  the 
Bolls,  "  A  collection  of  Political  Poems  and  Songs 
relating  to  English  History  from  the  accession  of 
Edw.  in.  to  the  Beign  of  Hen.  YUI./'  two  vols., 
1859-61.  "Alexandri  Neckam,  De  Naturis  Berum 
Libri  duo,  with  Neckam's  Poem,  De  Laudibus 
DivinsB  Sapientise,  1863.^'  ^'The  Chronicle  of 
Pierre  de  Langtofts,  in  French  verse,  from  the 
earliest  period  to  the  death  of  Edward  I.,  two  vols. 
1866-8;''  and  "Anglo-Latin  Satirists  of  the  Twelfth 
Century,  two  vols.''  Besides  these  laborious  works, 
Mr.  Wright  found  time  to  write  a  very  useful 
work  entitled,  "  The  Celt,  the  Saxon,  and  the  Dane," 
and  "  The  History  of  the  Domestic  Manners  and 
Sentiments  in  England  during    the    Middle    Ages, 
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which  was  very  admirably  illustrated  by  that  ex- 
cellent artist,  the  late  P.  W.  Pairholt,  F.S.A. ;  a 
"History  of  Womanhood  in  Western  Eorope  firom 
the  earliest  time  to  the  XVIIth  Century/'  a  very 
valoable  and  carefully  executed  work ;  and  also  ''  A 
History  of  Caricature  and  the  Grotesque  in  Literature 
and  Art ; ''  and  "  The  Caricature  History  of  the 
Georges/'  or  Annals  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  compiled 
from  squibs  current  at  the  time.  He,  also,  wrote, 
several  histories  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  France. 

To  the  personal  energy  of  Mr.  Wright  were  mainly 
due  the  very  interesting  excavations  which  were  made« 
at  his  suggestion  and  to  a  great  extent  under  his 
direction,  at  Wroxeter,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Roman 
town  of  Uriconium,  near  Shrewsbury.  What  has 
been  accomplished  he  has  himself  described  in 
the  excellent  work  he  published  in  1872,  entitled 
"Uriconium — a  historical  account  of  the  ancient- 
Roman  City.'^  It  was  a  matter  ot  deep  regret  to 
him,  as  it  ought  to  be  to  every  antiquary  in  this 
country,  that  researches,  so  well  planned  and  so  care- 
fully carried  out,  have  been  allowed  to  drop  altogether 
Hinco  1867,  when  they  were  for  a  while  revived, 
chiefly    owing    to   the    munificence    of    Mr.    Joseph 
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Mayer;  and  this  the  more  so^  that  the  proprietor  of 
the  land,  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  while  himself  con- 
tributing to  the  cost  of  the  undertaking,  has,  at  all 
times,  given  willing  permission  for  these  excavations 
to  be  made,  at  the  same  time  ordering  that  every- 
thing found  there  should  be  placed  in  the  County 
Museum  at  Shrewsbury. 

Of  this  Society,  Mr.  Wright  was  an  early  member ; 
and  contributed  a  curious  paper  in  vol.  2,  second 
series,  1844,  on  '^  Inedited  notices  relating  to  some 
early  Writers  on  the  Compotus.*'  He,  also,  wrote  for 
this  Society  two  important  volumes,  the  one  entitled 
"  Biographia  Britannica  Libraria  —  Anglo-Saxon 
Period — London,  1842,^'  with  its  successor,  of  ''The 
Anglo-Norman  Period." 

M.  Thiebs. 

Another  of  our  Honorary  Members  was  the  most 
eminent,  probably,  of  modern  Frenchmen,  M.  TfliEus, 
who  was  bom,  in  1797,  of  very  humble  parents,  his 
father  having  been  simply  an  artizan-locksmith  at 
Marseilles. 

In  his  earliest  life,  M.  Thiers  went  to  the  public 
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school  of  his  native  town>  and,  then,  subseqaently, 
turned  his  mind  to  military  studies.     To  these,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  long  pay  attention,  but  went  to  Aix 
and  studied  law.     A  little  later,  such  legal  knowledge 
as  he  had  acquired  enabled  him  to  act  as  an  advocat'O  ; 
but,  as  he  did  not  make  the  progress  he  hoped  in 
this  profession,  he,  after  a  short  time,  abandoned  Law 
and  went  to  Paris.     At  the  capital  he    soon    found 
employment  on  the  staff  of  the  '  ConstitutionneV  c^d 
from   this    period  to  his  death,  may  be  fairly  con- 
sidered as  the  most  successful  of  modem  jonmalists. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  period  when  journalism  ruled  the 
State,  though,  for  a  long  time,  there  was  no  great 
opening    for   this  young  but  brilliant  writer.     Bnt 
journalism  was  not  all  to  which  M.  Thiers  paid  his 
attention.     So  early  as  1823  he  issued  from  the  Press^ 
the  first  volume  of  his  History  of  the  French  Bevoln- 
tion,  which  was  finally  brought  to  its  conclusion  by 
the  tenth  volume  in  1832. 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  of  1830,  Thiers  had 
changed  his  services  from  the  *  Constitutionnel '  to  the 
'  National,^  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his 
vehement  writing  in  the  latter  periodical,  and  his 
fierce  denunciation  of  the  re-actionary  spirit  of  the 
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Bonrbons^  produced  a  great  effect  among  the  excited 
spirits  of  that  period.  And  yet,  Thiers  was  not  even 
then  in  any  sense  a  Republican;  indeed,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether,  when  four  or  five  years  before  his 
death, he  exhorted  the  Assembly  to  proclaim  thisform  of 
government,  he  had  himself  any  personal  regard  for  it. 

It  was  still  some  time  after  the  Revolution  of  1830,  to 
which  his  writings  had  unquestionably  largely  contri- 
buted, before  his  name  became  at  all  prominently  public, 
as  other  claimants  for  place  and  power  had  first  to  be 
satisfied.  At  length,  in  1836,  he  was  made  President 
of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Foreign  affairs — a 
position  nearly  equivalent  to  that  of  Prime  Minister 
in  England ;  and  henceforward,  that  is,  for  the  next 
eleven  or  twelve  years,  M.  Thiers  and  M.  Guizot, 
like  Sir  R.  Peel  and  Lord  John  Russell,  Mr.  Disraeli 
and  Mr.  Gladstone,  occupied  alternately  the  highest 
ministerial  offices,  as  the  parties  they  represented, 
successively  got  the  upper  hand. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  France  that  then,  as  subse- 
quently, her  ministers,  to  whatever  party  they  might 
chance  to  belong,  held  that  if  France  was  to  be 
contented  at  home,  her  self-love  must  be  gratified  by 
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the  evidence  of  some  paramount  inflnence  abroad ; 
in  those  days^  therefore^  it  was  necessary  that  she 
should  seem  to  rule,  indirectly  if  not  directly,  over 
Egypt  and  Syria.  Hence  the  alliance  with  Mehemet 
Ali,  and  the  consequent  invasion  of  Syria  by  his  son 
Ibrahim,  which,  had  it  not  been  arrested,  would  have 
wrested  from  the  Sultan  an  important  portion  of  his 
dominions.  Lord  Palmerston,  however,  was  then 
alive — a  treaty  was  made  by  him  with  Austria  and 
Turkey — and,  before  Thiers  was  ready  to  act.  Acre 
had  been  bombarded,  and  the  tide  of  Egyptian  inva- 
sion had  been  rolled  back  to  the  Nile. 

Naturally,  the  indignation  of  M.  Thiers  was 
excessive  when  he  found  how  he  had  been  checkmated, 
and  he  was  quite  ready  to  have  declared  war  with 
England,  for  the  ''  defence  of  Egypt/'  Fortunately, 
however,  the  king  on  the  throne,  Louis  Philippe,  was 
a  man  of  long  and  varied  experience,  with  a  calm 
and  cool  judgment;  with  the  knowledge,  also,  that 
the  maintenance  of  his  throne — ^his  right  to  which 
was,  itself,  not  so  easy  of  defence — depended  on  re- 
taining the  friendship  of  England.  So  Thiers  fell, 
and  was  replaced  by  Guizot. 
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M.  Thiers  now  again  turned  from  politics  to  the 
consolations  of  literature^  and  resolved  to  foUow  ap 
his  "  History  of  the  Revolution/'  by  that  of  the 
"  Consulate  and  Empire/'  In  this  work,  which  he 
entered  on  as  an  ardent  admirer  of  Napoleon^  he 
throughout  represents  him  as  a  hero^  glorifying  him 
at  a  Bacrifice  of  the  interests  of  every  person  who 
came  in  contact  with  him^  at  the  same  time  being 
not  always  as  careful  as  he  ought  to  have  been  of  the 
exact  tmth.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
popularity  of  this  work^  and  the  extent  to  which  it 
was  read  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
France,  did  much  to  pave  the  way  for  Napoleon  III. 
A  delusive  halo  had  been  cast  over  the  iniquities  of 
the  First  Empire,  and  people  were  led  to  contrast 
favourably  the  vigour  of  its  rule  with  the  too  patent 
imbecility  of  the  restored  Bourbons. 

When  the  Revolution  of*  1848  took  place,  M.  Thiers 
served  in  the  ranks  of  the  National  Guard,  and,  after 
some  time,  procured  a  seat  in  the  Assembly :  he  did 
not,  however,  obtain  ministerial  promotion,  as  he 
probably  expected,  from  Napoleon  III.,  for  whose 
Presidency  he  had  voted ;  as  the  President  had  need, 
at  that  time,  of  councillors  more  daring  in  their  views. 
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less  scrupulous  in  their  mode  of  action^  and  less 
respectable  in  their  character.  It  is,  however,  a 
significant  fact,  that  when  eight  years  before.  Na- 
poleon made  his  foolish  landing  at  Boulogne,  he  had 
named  Thiers,  then  recently  dismissed  by  Louis 
Philippe,  as  his  Minister,  and  probably  for  this  very 
reason. 

After  the  coup  d'etat  of  1851,  Thiers,  as  was  quite 
natural,  was  banished  to  Switzerland,  but  not  long 
after  was  allowed  to  return  to  Paris,  though,  with  his 
usual  wisdom,  he  did  not  again  take  any  leading  part  in 
politics  till  1863,  when  he  was  elected  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Seine.  From  this  time  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  fatal  war  of  1870,  Thiers  was,  on  almost 
every  occasion,  in  opposition  to  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. As  a  Protectionist  of  the  old  Bonapartist 
school,  he  resisted  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  with 
England;  opposedi  the  Austrian  War  as  tending  to 
consolidate  and  strengthen  Italy — while  he  was,  also^ 
from  first  to  last  a  warm  advocate,  not  only  of  the 
Pope,  but  of  his  temporal  power.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  Imperial  rule,  he  saw  clearly  that  the  Emperor  was 
badly  advised ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  did  not 
consider  the  supposed  insult  by  the  King  of  Prussia  to 
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M.  Benedetti  in  the  Knrsaal  Garden  at  Ems,  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  justify  the  Imperial  appeal  to  arms.  Again, 
when  the  disaster  of  Sedan  had  practically  left  France 
without  a  master,  he  declined  to  take  any  part  in  the 
Gbvemment  of  the  4th  of  September,  preferring  rather 
to  retire  from  the  political  arena  to  his  cherished  literary 
pursuits  at  home.     He  was  not,  however,  long  per- 
mitted this  rest,  and,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  M. 
Jules   Favre,   he   made   his   famous  journeys  to  the 
Courts  of  England,  Bussia,  Vienna,  and  Florence  to 
implore   aid    for  his    country    against    the   German 
invaders.     As  is  well  known,  these  efforts  altogether 
failed;  though  he  was  received  everywhere  with  kind- 
ness and  sympathy,  and  with  all  the  honour  so  good  a 
cause  justly  deserved.  No  one  could  fail  to  respect  the 
zeal  and  the  courage  of  the  gallant  old   statesman 
who,  at'  the  age  of  seventy-three  years,  was  ready  to 
accomplish   such  journeys,  during   a   winter,  too,  of 
unusual  severity. 

Greatly  disappointed  at  his  failure,  though  he  could 
hardly  have  anticipated  anything  else,  M.  Thiers  did 
not  give  way ;  yet  when  others  counselled  further  re- 
sistance, he  courageously  told  them  it  was  too  late,  as- 
suring them  that  they  would  be  compelled  to  accept 
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whatever  terms  the  conqueror  might  choose  to  impose. 
The  Assembly  was  therefore  elected  in  February,  1871, 
to  ratify  the  Treaty  with  Germany,  and,  on  the  17th 
of  the  same  month,  M.  Thiers  was  unanimously  chosen 
Chief  of  the  Executive  Power.  On  the  26th,  prehmi- 
naries  of  peace  were  signed  at  Versailles,  and,  on  the 
1st  of  March;  after  an  almost  unanimous  vote  for  the 
downfall  of  the  empire,  the  Assembly  by  a  majority  of 
546  to  107  votes  ratified  the  Treaty  at  Bourdeaux. 
The  Assembly  thus  elected  was  strongly  Monarchical, 
and  looked  on  Republican  and  Imperialist  with  almost 
equal  distrust,  yet  they  naturally  turned  to  M.  Thiers 
as  the  wisest  head  among  them,  and  as  far  more  skilled 
than  any  one  else  in  the  management  of  deliberative 
bodies;  perhaps,  too,  not  without  the  hope  that  he 
would  temporize  with  the  Republicans,  till  the  time 
should  come  when  he  could  re-construct  the  throne. 
But  it  was  a  policy  of  fatal  weakness.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  had  Thiers,  at  the  time,  definitely  as- 
serted his  intention  of  supporting  with  all  his  power, 
either  Monarchy  or  Republicanism,  the  Communal  out- 
break of  March  18th  would  not  have  occurred;  and 
what  is  even  more  certain,  is,  that,  had  he  at  once 
struck  the  blow  he  threatened,  he  could  have  stamped 
out  the  outbreak  of  the  rabble  at  Montmartre.      It 
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would  be  oat  of  place  here  to  discuss  the  course  of  the 
next  few  mouths  of  M.  Thiers'  rule  till,  in  the  end,  by 
the  suppression  of  this  sanguinary  revolt,  by  means 
scarcely  less  sangninary,  he  found  himself  supreme 
Master  of  France,  nor  need  we  discuss  the  question  as 
to  the  character  of  the  courses  he  took  for  its  suppres- 
sion, or  the  merciless  nature  of  the  punishment  inflicted 
on  the  rebels.  Suffice  it,  that  for  the  two  years  follow- 
ing the  successful  entry  of  his  troops  into  Paris,  M. 
Thiers  was  able  to  exercise  what  cannot  be  called  by 
any  other  name  than  an  unrestricted  despotism.  Self- 
opinionated  without  limit,  he  told  France  that  it  could 
not  exist  without  him,  and,  with  the  spectre  of  the 
Commune,  ever  ready  to  reappear  when  needed,  France 
believed  in  him  and  accepted  him.  Nor,  indeed,  can 
it  be  denied  that  his  rule  was  productive  of  great  good 
to  his  country.  By  him  peace  was  finally  ratified  with 
Grermany ;  by  him,  too,  the  people  were  induced  to  un- 
lock their  coffers  and  to  pay  the  enormous  demands  of 
the  conquerors,  while,  in  raising  the  taxes  necessary, 
over  and  beyond  the  vast  contributions  of  individuals, 
Thiers  found  an  opportunity  of  re-asserting  his  Pro- 
tectionist vietrs.  In  the  Chamber  he  was  ever  ready 
to  talk  of  his  declining  years  and  of  his  disinterested- 
ness, aiid^  if  any  one  hesitated  to  follow  him  at  once^ 
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to  threaten  the  House  with  his  resignation^  and  with 
what  he  assumed  to  be  its  necessary  result — ^nniversal 
chaos.  No  doubt  most  Frenchmen  then  thought  that 
such  a  resignation  was  only  another  name  for  anarchy 
and  blood ;  nor  were  they  prepared  with  the  successor 
to  a  man  who  could^  as  he  had  done^  secure  the  ap- 
parent allegiance  of  all  the  friends  of  order  in  France. 
To  his  credit,  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  he 
had  been  scarcely  a  year  in  power,  when  the  first  in- 
stalment of  the  enormous  indemnity  claimed  by  her 
was  paid  over  to  Germany  before  it  was  due,  thus  an- 
ticipating freedom  from  the  German  yoke  of  six  French 
Provinces,  which  had  been  held  in  pledge  for  the 
amount.  The  following  year  a  still  larger  sum  was 
raised  by  a  loan,  which  was  subscribed  to  with  even 
greater  eagerness  than  the  first. 

In  the  next  year,  1873,  a  considerable  addition  had 
been  made  to  the  elections  of  Members  of  the  Bepub- 
lican  Party,  and,  as  M.  Thiers  still  adhered  to  his 
vacillating  policy,  a  direct  appeal  was  made  to  him, 
whether  he  would  propose  Monarchy  or  a  Republic. 
He  adopted  the  latter  course — a  Monarchical  coalition 
was  formed — and  he  was  hurled  from  power,  leaving 
to  Marshal  MacMahon  to  complete  what  he  had,  dur- 
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ing  the  later  period  of  his  rule^  aspired  to^  viz.,  the 
organizing  of  the  Republic^ — the  definition  of  the 
public  powers  of  the  President, — and  the  passing  of  a 
law,  calling  into  existence  a  Second  Chamber.  Since 
his  overthrow  he  took  little  direct  part  in  Politics, 
indeed,  but  rarely  spoke  in  the  Assembly;  but 
his  counsels  have  been  frequently  sought  by  eminent 
Diplomatists,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  His  opinion 
of  the  menacing  and  unconstitutional  character  of 
Marshal  MacMahon^s  Cabinet  remained  unchanged. 
"  Let  us,'*  said  he,  so  late  as  October,  1875,  "only 
beware  of  those  who  sail  under  false  colours  and  give 
themselves  out  as  Republicans,  but  with  the  mental 
reservation  that  the  revision  clause  will  afford  them  one 
more  opportunity  of  turning  their  coat.^ 
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The  great  political  name  M.  Thiers  made  for  him- 
self of  recent  years  has  tended  in  some  degree  to  efface 
or,  at  least,  to  throw  into  the  shade  his  literary  labours, 
and  men  have  come  to  think  of  him  more  as  the  leading 
Minister  of  State  in  France  than  as  a  renowned  author. 
Yet,  really,  with  the  exception  of  the  work  he  did 
for  his  country  in  1871,  he  will  be  chiefly,  remembered 
hereafter  by  the  ever-living  reputation  of  his  writings. 
From  the  time  when  his  fellow-citizen  from  Marseilles, 
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Mauael^  gave  him  work  on  the  'Constitntionnel' between 
1821  and  1830^  Thiers  was  essentially  a  journalist^ 
writing  for  that  journal^  the  '  Globe/  the  '  National,' 
of  which  he  was^  with  Armand  Carrel^  one  of  the 
founders^  the  ^  Revue  Fran9aise/  the  '  Tablettes  Uni- 
verselles/  and  the  '  Encyclop6die  Progressive.'  He 
wrote  on  all  sorts  of  subjects.  Thus,  in  1823,  he 
published  ''  Les  Pyrenees  et  le  Midi  de  France  pendant 
les  Mois  de  Novembre  et  Decembre/'  records  of  his 
travels  and  studies  of  Spanish  Carlism ;  and,  about  the 
same  time  he  wrote  a  "  Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  Mrs.  Bel- 
lamy/' the  Actress ;  and  gave  to  the  '  Constitutionnel,' 
an  account  of  the  paintings  in  the  Salon  for  1822. 
In  1824,  he  did  the  same  work  for  both  'Constitu- 
tionnel '  and  '  Globe/  without  any  one  suspecting  that 
the  two  articles  were  by  one  and  the  same  hand.  The 
Articles  for  1822  have  been  published  separately,  and 
are  still  worthy  of  perusal. 

From  January  to  July  1830,  he  made  incessant  war 
against  the  last  Ministry  of  the  Restoration,  and  has 
been  justly  deemed  by  his  countrymen  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  overthrow  of  Charles  the  Tenth. 

From  Journalism  he  turned  to  History,  contemplat- 
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ing  more  indeed  than  he  coald  possibly  execute.  Thus, 
he  paid  great  attention  to  the  History  of  Florence,  and 
projected  a  general  History  of  Architecture ;  but  the 
only  two  great  works  he  completed  were  the  histories 
of  the  BevolutioUy  and  of  the  Consulate  and  Empire, 
respectively.  The  first  was  suggested  to  him  by  Felix 
Bodin,  who  himself  contributed  to  some  part  of  the 
first  two  volumes,  which  appeared  in  1823,  and  es- 
tablisl^ed  the  reputation  of  M.  Thiers.  The  ''  Histoire 
de  Consulat  et  de  TEmpire  '^  appeared  in  twenty  vols, 
between  1845  and  1862.  Both  works  have  naturally 
met  with  much  criticism^  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  latter  gives  a  far  more  favourable  view  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon^  both  in  his  acts  and  in  his  words, 
than  would  be  gathered  from  the  perusal  of  his  own 
correspondence,  or  from  the  records  of  those  who  were 
admitted  to  intimacy  with  him.  Yet,  for  all  this,  it 
is  certainly  an  admirable  work ;  and  will  justly  find 
readers  and  admirers  so  long  as  the  French  language 
itself  endures.  It  has  been  generally  remarked  that 
one  great  peculiarity  of  M.  Thiers'  writings  is  their 
singular  clearness — a  quality  which  is  especially 
noticeable  in  a  pamphlet  he  published  in  1826,  od 
''  Law  et  son  Systfime  de  Finances.''  So  clear,  indeed 
did  M.  Thiers  make  his  story  that  the  public  naturally 
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supposed  it  was  founded  on  new  and  unpublished 
documents^  whereas  all  M.  Thiers  did  was  to  take  the 
edicts  of  the  time  of  Law^  official  documents  well- 
known^  and  to  rearrange  them  with  his  marvellous 
sagacity.  M.  Thiers  was,  also,  a  considerable  Orator, 
perhaps  the  best  in  France  of  his  times  ;  his  style 
being,  like  his  writings,  clear  and  nervous ;  he  indulged 
largely  in  what  has  especial  favour  with  his  country- 
men— terse  and  epigrammatic  sentences ;  or,  in  phrases 
expressing  by  a  few  words,  a  whole  world  of  ideas  or 
a  complete  political  situation.  Every  one  will  remem- 
ber his  phrase,  '^Les  libertes  necessaires,''  and  his 
remark,  "  II  n*y  a  plus  une  faute  a  commettre.^ 
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During  the  past  year,  the  Society  has  had,  at  its 
meetings,  several  interesting  papers,  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  custom,  I  proceed  to  give  a  brief 
notice. 

Sir  Patrick  de  Colquhoun,  V.P.,  commenced  read- 
ing "  Historical  outlines  of  the  leading  Religions  of 
the  World,^'  in  which  he  surveyed,  at  considerable 
length,  the  earliest  form  of  Religion  in  India,  [which 
he  considered  to  be  the  Brahmanic,]   and  traced,  how. 
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from  the  simplicity  of  the  earliest  systems  as  recorded 
in  the  Yedas,  the  vast  and  complicated  idolatrous 
worship,  which  has  now  prevailed  there  for  so  many 
centuries,  had  grown  up,  as  it  were,  insensibly.  Sir 
Patrick  then  gave  an  account  of  the  origin  and  pre- 
valence of  Infanticide  chiefly  among  the  higher  classes 
of  the  Hindus,  as,  for  instance,  among  the  Rajputs ;  and 
of  Suttee  (Sati)  everywhere— and  showed  that  neither 
of  these  practices  were  supported  by  the  doctrines  of 
the  earliest  Indian  Scriptures.  In  conclusion,  he 
briefly  noticed  the  alterations  in  the  popular  religion 
which  have  been  brought  about,  in  recent  times,  first 
by  the  reforming  agency  of  Ram-Mohun  Roy,  and 
secondly  by  Keshub  Sen. 

In  a  subsequent  paper,  he  traced  the  Historical  Story 
of  Buddhism;  and  stated  his  belief  that  Buddhism 
was,  in  fact,  the  outcome  of  Brahmanism,  and  occupied 
a  position  with  reference  to  that  creed  not  wholly  un- 
like that  of  the  Reformed  Christian  Church  to  the 
elder  Oriental  and  Western  Churches ;  according  to 
his  view,  therefore.  Buddhism  was  of  the  nature  of  a 
Sect,  though  its  wide-spread  acceptance  would  seem  to 
entitle  it  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  creed,  being 
nominally,  at  least,  that  of  one-third  of  the  Human  Race. 

2  B  2 
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In  this  paper^  Sir  Patrick  de  Colqnhoan  commeaced 
by  giving  a  precis  of  the  life  of  its  founder^  Siddhartha 
Gautama,  son  of  Suddhodana,  Maharaja  of  Kapilavasta 
of  the  Sakhya  Tribe ;  and  added^  that ^  as  is  commonly 
the  case  with  the  founders  of  New  Creeds^  a  great 
deal  of  legendary  matter  had  been  gathered  around 
him.  Thus,  his  future  tutor,  Asita,  declared  his  birth 
remarkable  by  a  development  of  thirty-two  great  and 
twenty-four  inferior  signs  of  future  eminence,  an- 
nouncing at  the  same  time,  shortly  afterwards,  that 
he  had  nothing  more  to  teach  him. 

At  the  proper  age,  Gautamawas  married  to  his  cousin 
Maya,  a  woman  nearly  as  distinguished  as  himself  by  her 
acquirements.     His  mother  died  seven  days  after  his 
birth.    Being  challenged  by  his  future  father-in-law  to 
show  his  proficiency  in  the  usual  athletic  exercises   of 
his  caste,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  he  exceeded,  so  the 
legend  tells  us,  his  competitors  not  alone  in  these,  bat 
also  in  intellectual  knowledge.  In  his  twenty-ninth  year 
he  secretly  left  the  Palace,  divested  himself  of  his 
Princely  ornaments,  shaved  his  head,  obtained  gar- 
ments of  skin  from  a  trapper,  and,  as  an  ascetic,  com- 
menced his   mission   of  reformation.       When    these 
garments  were  worn  out,  he  supplied  their  place  with 
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a  yellow  sbrond  obtained  from  a  buried  slave : 
this^  in  afbertimes^  became  the  distinctive  badge  of 
the  Order ;  and^  hence^  has  been^  sometimes^  vulgarly 
called  "  Chinese  Mourning/' 

After  his  twenty-four  hours'  meditation  under  the 
"  Ficus  Beligiosa "  (or  Bo-Tree)  he  perceived  that  he 
had  become  '"The  Buddha/'  that  is^  had  obtained 
"  perfect  intelligence  "  and  had  entered  *'  Nirwdna/' 
He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  having,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Brahmans,  obtained  a  large  number 
of  followers.  The  practical  result  of  Buddhism  was 
the  abolition  of  caste.  Its  founder  taught  Virtue  for 
Virtue's  sake ;  he  preserved  the  Doctrine  of  Metem- 
psychosis, acknowledged  no  Deity,  abhorred  idols, 
and  recognised  no  Priesthood,  his  so-called  monks 
were,  strictly  speaking,  and,  as  intended  by  him, 
simply  teachers. 

The  writer  then  dealt  with  the  Doctrine  of  Nirwana 
and  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  implies  neither 
more  nor  less  than  total  annihilation  of  the  vital 
principle,  the  soul  as  well  as  the  matter,  differing, 
in  this  respect,  from  the  Brahmanical  doctrine  which 
holds   that  the  Soul,   after  a  series   of  Transmigra- 
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tions^  is  ultimately  absorbed  into  the  Essence  of 
the  Deity^  thence  to  be  redistribnted  jnst  as  matter 
is.  The  Buddhist's  hell  is  terrestrial^  and  the  ultimate 
end  of  the  last  or  perfect  birth^  is  annihilation.  It 
is  surprising  that  so  unattractive  a  creed  should  have 
found  so  many  votaries^  but  absolute  freedom  from 
caste-duties  had^  no  doubt^  much  to  do  with  its  early 
success..  The  area  of  Buddhism,  under  some  form  or 
other,  extends,  in  the  north,  from  the  Nepalese  Him& 
layas  over  Kashmir,  Tibet,  China,  Mongolia,  Manchuria, 
and  Japan,  and,  in  the  south,  over  Burmah,  Siam, 
Assam,  and  Ceylon.  It  has  been  estimated  by  Prof. 
Max  Miiller  that  Buddhism  comprehends  at  least  450 
millions  of  human  beings. 

No  doubt,  since  the  days  of  the  founder,  the  In- 
stitution has  varied  considerably— but  the  variations 
have  taken  place  almost  wholly  in  the  northern  type 
of  Buddhism,  where  a  system  has  gradually  grown 
up  analogous  to  that  prevailing  in  Roman  Catholic 
Countries.  The  southern  Buddhists  of  Ceylon,  etc., 
have  preserved  much  of  the  simplicity  of  their  original 
Creed,  and  know  nothing  of  the  Hierarchy,  the  Pope, 
Cardinals,  Abbots,  fifteen  degrees  of  inferior  clergy, 
the   idols,   choirs,    monks    and    nuns,    incense    and 
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processions^  characteristic  of  the  Dalai-Lataa  wor- 
ship of  Tibet.  In  (act,  the  Lama  is  the  Sovereign 
Ruler  as  well  as  Chief  Priest  of  his  Country^  and 
rules  by  the  violation  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
essentials  of  the  Buddhism  Religion,  of  which  he 
claims  to  be  the  Chief  Exponent. 

To  our  Librarian,  Mr.  Walter  De  Gray  Birch,  we 
are  indebted  for  an  interesting  paper  ''  On  a  very  rare 
Saxon  Document,''  the  original  Charter  of  Uhtred,  the 
8ub'Regulu8  of  the  Wiccii,  or  people  of  Worcestershire, 
to  Ethelmund,  Minister  of  OflTa,  which  has  been  recently 
discovered  in  the  Cathedral  Library  at  Worcester. 
Its  date  is,  presumably,  tl&at  of  0£fa,  a.d.  791-6,  and, 
apart  from  its  antiquity,  is  of  other  and  especial 
note,  resembling,  as  it  does,  very  closely,  in  its 
handwriting,  a  grant  of  Offa  himself,  published  by 
the  British  Archaeological  Association  in  their 
Journal  for  1876,  p.  190.  The  grant  itself  is  that 
of  a  piece  of  land,  in  the  ^^vicits"  of  Baston  near 
Worcester,  to  be  held  by  the  ordinary  Saxon 
holding  of  three  lives,  with  an  ultimate  reversion 
to  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Worcester.  Mr.  Birch,  by 
the  kind  permission  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  exhibited 
the  original  document  to  the  Society. 
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Mr.  W.  A.  Barrett  communicated  a  curious  paper 
On  the  Etymons  of  Musical  Sounds/'  in  which 
he  pointed  out  that^  as  the  knowledge  of  a  language^ 
through  root  words  enables  the  philologist  to  trace  and 
to  recognise  the  original  source  of  language^  generally^ 
in  the  common  forms  of  speech,  so  it  would  seem  to  be 
presumably  possible  to  determine  the  position  in 
civilization  a  nation  has  attained,  by  noting  the 
musical  instruments  in  common  use. 

Mr.  Barrett  then  described  the  music  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  of  the  Ghreeks,  and  of  the  Latins, 
giving,  in  detail,  the  names  and  the  character  of  the 
several  musical  instruments  known  to  them,  and  the 
relation  of  the  same  to  those  of  more  modem  times 
or  in  present  use. 

The  general  character  of  musical  instruments  and 
the  terms  used  in  Mediasval  days  were  then  set 
forth,  as  well  as  those  of  later  date,  and  a  series  of 
curious  and  interesting  facts  relating  generally  to  this 
subject  were  then  brought  forward.  The  influence  of 
Commerce  with  the  East  and  with  Spain,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  France  on  the  shape  and  names  given 
to  musical  instruments,  the  peculiar  changes  in  the 
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words  applied  to  theoretical  music^  and  the  probable 
process  by  which  these  changes  were  efifected^  were 
finally  dwelt  on. 

To  Dr.  0.  M.  Ingleby,  one  of  our  Vice-Presidents, 
we  are  indebted  for  a  paper, ''  On  the  Literary  career 
of  a  Shakespeare  Forger,''  in  which,  after  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  origin  and  details  of  the  Ireland 
Forgeries,  he  discussed  the  question  of  their  author- 
ship^ which  in  December,  1855,  had  been  reopened 
by  Mr.  Bum,  then  editor  of  "Willis'  Current 
Notes."  Mr.  Bum  attributed  all  the  forgeries  to  the 
elder  Ireland;  but  evidence  recently  recovered  con- 
firms the  original  view,  that  W.  H.  Ireland  was  the 
sole  concocter  and  author  of  the  hoax.  Last  summer 
the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  purchased  of 
a  grandson  of  Samuel  Ireland  a  mass  of  miscellaneous 
MSS.  bearing  upon  these  forgeries.  These  consist  of 
three  thick  quarto  volumes.  1.  A  scrap-book.  2.  A 
volume  of  letters.  3.  Samuel  Ireland's  Journal; 
besides  other  books,  deeds,  papers,  etc.  Dr.  Ingleby 
stated  that  he  had  examined  this  collection  and  found 
its  contents  confirmed  in  every  important  particular 
the  statements  of  W.  H.  Ireland  in  his  "  Authentic 
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Account'*   and  his    '' Confession/'   thus   completely 
establishing  the  innocence  of  his  father. 

Dr.  Ingleby  also  exhibited  sixteen  volumes  from  his 
own  library^  being  scarce  tracts  and  other  works  of 
W.  H.  Ireland ;  also  his  MSS.  of  the  "  The  Frogmore 
F6te/'  '^ Stanzas  to  Clara  Fisher/'  "Monody  on 
Shakespeare,"  etc.,  with  his  own  copy  of  the  "  Authen- 
tic Account,"  twenty-eight  insertions  of  specimens 
of  forgery,  verses  in  the  handwriting  of  his  mother, 
and  a  fine  crayon  portrait  of  her ;  also  a  volume  of 
letters  and  verses  addressed  to  Samuel  Ireland. 
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INDEX. 


Accentuation,  Greek,  introduced  by  Aristophanes,  the  keeper  of  the 

library  at  Alexandria,  457. 
Achaia  in  Rhodes,  Phoenician  settlement  in,  446. 
Achelous,  remarkable  coin,  bearing  the  name  of,  185. 

,by  far  the  largest  river  in  Greece,  ibid, 

— ,  naturally,  the  first  and  chief  of  the  rivers  worshipped  by  the 

Chreeks,  ibid, 
,  venerated  by  even  the  Colonists  of  Italy  and  Asia  Minor. 


ibid, 

>,as  the  suitor  of  Deianeira,  represented  as  a  bull,  a  serpent,  or 


as  a  man  with  a  bull's  head,  187. 

•,  vases  published  by  Dr.  Birch  and  Mr.  Millingen,  with  scenes 


of  his  contest  of  for  the  hand  of  Deianeira,  ibid, 
JEtlw'me,  Abbot,  not,  impossibly,  the  owner  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  MS. 

described,  495,  etc.,  501. 
,  noticed  in  a  MS.  published  by  Kemble  as  Abbot  of  New 

Minster,  a.d.  1040-52,  501. 
iBlian,  statement  by,  that  rivers  were  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a 

bull,  203. 
Agassiz,  M.  examines  the  *'  Ittiolitologia  Veronese  *'  in  two  publications 

of  1883  and  1835,  129. 
Alectrona,  The  Ck)ddess,  list  of  animals  excluded  from  the  tetneno$  of, 

442—8. 

■,  worship  of,  at  lalysos,  appears  to  indicate  a  Semitic  origin  for 

the  Ritual,  446. 
AmbubaiflB,  College  of,  noticed  by  Horace,  271. 
"  An  other,"  mistake  of  using  for  '*  tJie  other/'  155. 
Arabic  language,  its  present  extent  and  use,  428. 
Arcadia,  the  least  disturbed  of  Greek  lands ;  and  hence,  most  fruitful  in 

River- worship,  191. 
Arethusa,  fountain  of,  supposed  to  sink  into  the  earth  in  Arcadia,  to  rise 

again  in  Sicily,  208. 
,  great  beauty  of  the  Coins  bearing  the  head  of;  208. 

2t2 
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AccEXTUATioN,  Greek,  hrtrpdiwed  bj   ^nmnfftmrni,  1^  fceeicr  <£  ^ 

Library  at  Alexandxui.  457. 
Achaia  in  Rhodes,  Hicenidan  frttlfmnit  ia.  444. 
Achelons,  remaAable  coin,  beaiiDg  the  name  'JL  1?5. 

,by  far  the  largest  river  in  Greece.  Ml 

.naturally,  the  first  and  diief  of  the  xh-en  woatiffid  W  ^ 

Greeks,  ibid. 

%venerated  by  even  the  ColomstB  of  Italy  a&i  Asa  Hiav 


-,as  the  suitor  of  Deianeira,  repreaented  ai  a  boIL  a  ftcxpcsL  or 


as  a  man  with  a  bnU'a  head,  147. 

-,  vases  published  by  Dr.  Birch  and  Mr.  vniitiym  with 


of  his  contest  of  for  the  hand  of  Deianeira,  ibid. 
iElfivine,  Abbot,  not,  impossibly,  the  owner  of  the  An^^Sazon  MS. 
described,  495,  etc.,  501. 

.noticed  in  a  MS.  published  by  Kemble  as  Abbot  of  Kew 

Minster,  k.D.  1049-52,  501. 
.£lian,  statement  by,  that  rivers  were  worshipped  nnder  the  form  of  a 

bull,  203. 
Agassiz,  M.  examines  the  **  Ittiolitoloifia  Verontu  "  in  two  publications 

ofl8d3  and  1835,  129. 
Alectrona,  The  Goddess,  list  of  animals  excluded  from  the  Umeno$  of, 
442—3. 

,  worship  of,  at  lalysos,  appears  to  indicate  a  Semitic  origin  for 
the  Eitual,  446. 
Ambubaise,  College  of,  noticed  by  Horace,  271. 
"  An  other,"  mistake  of  using  for  "  the  other,"  155. 
Arabic  language,  its  present  extent  and  use,  426. 
Arcadia,  the  least  disturbed  of  Greek  lands ;  and  hence,  most  fruitful  in 

River- worship,  191. 
Arethnsa,  fountain  of,  supposed  to  sink  into  the  earth  in  Arcadia,  to  rise 

again  in  Sicily,  208. 
.  neat  beauty  of  the  CoiuB  bearing  the  head  of,  208. 
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Ari  Frodi,  the  father  of  the  Icelandic  historiographers,  237. 

Asia  Minor,    no  Mongolian  Prince  succeeded  in  establishing  himself 

in,  421. 
^_ ^  the  so-called  "  Greeks  *'  in,  unarmed  and  passive  dnring 

the  wars  of  the  Moslem  Turks,  427. 
Art,  that  has  vitality,  obeys  a  regular  principle  of  growth,  maturity,  and 

decay,  70. 
Article,  instances  where  the  definite  ought  to  be  used  instead  of  the  in- 
definite, 155. 
Artists,  difficulty  of,  in  rendering  the  true  character  of  Demeter»  88. 

Greek,  their  great  skill  in  the  carving  of  Ideal  figures,  90. 

Athenffius,  the  chief  source  of  our  knowledge  of  Greek  instruments  of 

Music,  361. 
Atliens,  University  of,  has  largely  aided  in  creating  the    artificial 

language  called  '*  Modem  Greek,"  449. 
Attica,  the  local  detnes  in,  to  be  distinguished  from  the  more  ancient 

gentes  or  groups  of  families,  438. 
'AvXof,  a  general  term  for  a  musical  pipe,  363. 


Baser  (in  1525)  invades  India,  and  founds  the  erroneously-called  Mogul 

Empire,  426. 
Bacon,  Lord,  remark  of,  "  That  the  genius,  wit,  and  spirit  of  a  nation 

are  discovered  in  its  proverbs,'*  288. 
Baghdad  and  the  Abbaside  Caliphs  destroyed  by  Hulaku,  the  grandson 

of  Jengiz,  421. 
Barbarians,    The,    earliest  cultus   of,   that   of  rivers  and    springs, 

184. 
Bassett,  W.  A.,  On  the  Etymons  of  Musical  Terms,  Art  xv.  855 

—375. 
Bayazid  I.,  great  victory  of,  at  Nicopolis  on  the  Danube,  420. 
Beatrice,  remarkable  influence  of,  on  Dante,  384 — 5. 
Bchaim,  Martin,  makes  the  first  astrolabe  in  1480,  at  Nuremberg,  249. 
Birch,  W.  de  Gray,  On  the  great  seals  of  King   Stephen,  Art.  L 

1—29 
,  On  the  classification  of  manuscripts,  chiefly  in 

relation  to  the  classed  catalogue  of  the  British  Museum,  Art.  vL 

182—151. 

',  On  the  seals  of  King  Henry  the  Second  and  of 


his  son,  the  so- called  Henry  the  Third,  Art.  xiii.  301. 

-,  On  an  unpublished  charter  of  Uhtred,  Hegulus 


of  tlie  Huuiccas,  in  the  possession  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Worcester,  Art.  xiv.  838—854. 

-,  On  two  Anglo-Saxon  Manuscripts  in  the  British 


Museimi,  Art.  xxi.  463. 
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Bizdwood,  G.,  On  a  silver-gilt  patera  procured  by  the  late  Dr.  Lord, 

M.D.,  Art  iv.  93—104. 
Blomefield,  Mr.,  History  of  Norfolk  by,  in  the  British  Museum,  in  forty 

folio  volumes,  with  drawings  of  every  object  of  interest  in  the 

county,  142. 
Bond.  Mr.  E.  A.,  entitled  to  great  credit  for  the  Classed  Catalogue  of 

MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,drawn  up  under  his  supervision, 

133. 
Bonini,  a  wandering  printer,  who  went  from  town  to  town  in  Italy, 

113. 
Bopp,  Prof.,  opinion  of,  of  the  close  connection  between  Sanskrit  and 

the  Gothic  of  Ulphilas,  234. 
Bordesley,  Monastery  of,  founded  by  the  Empress  Matilda  in  a.d. 

1136. 
Bozysthenes,  special  veneration  shown  to,  by  the  colonists  of  Olbia, 

209. 
Bragadino,  Bishop,  actively  supports  the  cause  of  Veronese  typography, 

126. 
Breen,  H.  H.,  author  of  an  excellent  work  called '  Modem  EngUsh,' 

156. 
Browning,  G.,  On  the  old  Northern  (Icelandic)  language  and  literature, 

with  illustrations  drawn  from  Icelandic  MSS.,  Art.  ix.  220 — 241. 
Brunn,  Prof.,  On  the  Demeter  of  Knidos,  Art.  iii.  80 — 92. 
Brunette,  the  most  learned  man  of  his  day  in  Italy,  381. 

,  possible  influence  of,  on  Dante  and  his  poetry,  ibid. 

Bull,  The,  and  tlie  Boar,  natural  types  of  rivers  in  flood,  199. 

Bull,  the  man-lieaded,  a  common  representation  of  rivers  on  .Greek 

coins  and  vases,  202. 

,  why  supposed  to  represent  suitably  a  flowing  stream,  201. 

Burghers,  or  Middle  Classes,  in  Germany  have  always  played  an  im- 
portant part,  248. 
Bnmes,  Sir  Alex.,  figures  in  his  '  Gabool  *  Dr.  Lord's  silver  patera, 

98. 
Byzantine  Greek,  the  character  and  value  of,  abundantly  shown  in  the 

Byzantine  authors,  456. 
— — -  writers,  of  different  and  non-Hellenic  races,  preserved  Greek 

as  a  literaiy  vehicle,  458. 

Caliph,  the  last  of  the  second  line,  renounces  in  a.d.  1517,  at  Constan- 
tinople, the  Caliphate  in  favour  of  the  Turkish  Sultan  Selim,  432. 

Camirus,  decree  of,  general  meaniog  of  the,  437— 411. 

"  Cappella  Pellegrina,"  printed  and  published  by  Count  Giuliari  in  1816, 
129. 

Capros,  the  river,  represented  as  a  boar  on  the  coins  of  Laodioea,  205. 
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Carmichael,  C.  H.  E.,  Veronese  Typography,  xvik  to  xixth  century ; 

with  some  account  of  the  private  press  of  the  Giuliari  fiunily,  Art. 

v.,  106—131. 
,  Dante  and  the  Thirteenth  Century,  Art  xvi.,  876— 

396. 
— ,  the  Petrarchesca  Rossettiana  at  Trieste,  Art.  xviii., 


397—412. 
Castaldi,  of  Feltre,  no  evidence  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  printing, 

106. 
Ceccaldi,  M.,  view  taken  by,  of  the  relative  order  of  Art  in  Cyprus,  78. 
Centory,  the  eleventh,  scientific  knowledge  of,  shown  clearly  in  the  MSS. 
of  the  day,  480. 

,  the  thirteenth,  a  period  of  Renaissance  in  theology,  philo- 
sophy, letters,  and  art,  376. 

>,  the  true  zenith  of  the  Middle  Ages;    the 


golden  age  of  English  architecture ;  and  remarkable  for  the  i^umber 

of  its  men  of  eminence. 
Cephisus,  the  river,  represented  on  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  as  a 

reclining  river  god,  211. 
Charcoal  and  bones  of  animals  constantly  found  with  statues  at  Dali, 

87. 
Charm,  curious,  "  pro  fdrto,"  in  Anglo-Saxon  MS.,  495,  note. 
Charters,  early  English,  even  when  not  dated,  have  generally  within 

themselves  the  key  for  the  solution  of  their  date,  3. 
Cherson,  the  Republic  of,  the  most  northern  Greek  colony,  451. 
Chios,  the  Gkreeks  of,  of  Jewish  descent,  457. 

Chronology,  an  attraction  for,  very  strong  in  medieval  times,  468 — 9. 
Church,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  just  views  by,  of  the  influence  of  the  times 

on  Dante,  882,  note, 

,  his  judgment  of  the  comprehensive  beauty 


of  the  *  Divina  Commedia,'  392 — 4. 
Chorus,  the  many  and  various  meanings  of,  in  the  Greek  drama  and 

elsewhere,  364 — 5. 

,  this  name,  as  given  to  the  bagpipes,  whence  traceable,  365. 

Citium,  almost  certainly  the  same  as  the  Biblical  "  Kittim,"  53. 
Cittadella,  Count,  original  e.ssay  by,  attached  to  the  centenary  edition  of 

Petrarch's  Africa,  407. 
Clarinet,  derives  its  name  from  the  idea  that  it  was  a  small  trumpet, 

370. 
Cleasby-Vigfiisson  Dictionary,  accepted  at  Upsala,  etc.,  as  the  best  yet 

published,  221. 
Clemens,  a  priest  of  Padua,  the  first  printer  in  Italy,  108. 
Cockayne,  Rev.  O.,  curious  mixture  of  Saxon  and  Latin,  in  MS ,  quoted 

by,  481. 
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Cypnia,  tha  Egj-ptiui  B^le  at,  rawmblw  tlu  art  of  the  tune  of  tlu 
Sbepherd  Kings,  68. 
■  ,  Bcsroel;  any  truly  Arotwio  Greek  ut  found  in,  SO. 
,  n&ked  Wuriora  in  tem-eottk  from,  61. 

,  aiTaa|;;ement  of  the  varioiu  stylea  of  «it  from,  63. 

■    ■,  tombe  at,  probably  mark  three  periods  of  dviliaation,  67. 

— ,  the  language  of,  now  demonstrated  to  be  Greek,  66. 

,  connected  with  PhiBnioia  aa  early  as  Isaiah,  Tl. 

—^—,  not  mentioned  in  the  Hiemglypbic  writing,  till  the  Qreektimefl, 

73. 
— ,  conqoered  by  Amiuriii  about  B.C.  B60,  76. 

Dicii,  ancient  (now  Wallaehia  and  Uoldavia),  oolonised  by  the  Romaaa 

and  a  place  of  exile,  461. 
Dahl,  Dr.,  of  Moscow,  published,  in  1863,  a  dasaified  collection  of  more 

than  a&,000  Russian  praveibB,  2B2. 
Dali,  plan  of  temple  at,  30. 

,  tablet  ot  published  by  the  Duo  de  Lnynes,  81. 

— ,  a  mine  of  statues  foond  at,  in  1808,  ibid;  the  remains  of,  peihapa, 

neatly  1000,  many  of  them  very  large,  43. 

,  the  original  building  there,  pexbapa,  dedicated  to  Aphrodite,  88. 

,  latest  works  found  at,  obnoualy  of    the    early  Soman  period, 

54 ;  possibly,  some  heads  from,  portraits  of  Ptolemies,  65. 

1^-—,  many  sculptures,  loo,  from,  show  Macedonian  art,  56. 
Daniel,  in  the  eleventh  century,  conddeied  a  great  aatrologist  among  the 

ancient  Jews,  476. 
Dante,  The,  of  1473 ;  doubt  whether  printed  at  Terona  or  Jesi,  110. 

,  birth  of,  in  i.n.  1266,  879. 

,  portrait  of,  by  Giotto  disooTsred  in  the  Bargello  of  noienee  In 

1840,  S80. 
-,  belongs  heart  and  sonl  to  the  Medieval  S«HaiitaitM,  of  whieli 
the  xiiith  century  was  the  most  tailliant  period,  381. 
I  ,  eketches  of  his  personal  appearance  by  Villani  and  Bocoaooio, 

see. 

,  portrait  of,  as  described  by  Mr.  Theodore  Martin,  38&— 6. 

.judgment  of,  by  Mr.  Longfellow, 387. 

,  remarkable  fondness  of,  for  mystic  numbers,  387 — 6. 

,  attacks  bj,  on  the  Popes,  not  to  be  considered  as  an  anticipatioQ 

of  Luther,  3B0 ;  though  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  temporal 

power  of  the  Popes,  391. 
Days,  two,  in  each  month,  noted  as  specially  unlucky  in  Anglo-Saxon 

MSS.,  47fl. 
Deities,  the  popular,  gradually  become  more  and  more  like  magnified 

human  beings.  174. 
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Deitiee  of  water,  one  of  their  charaoteristicB,  the  ease  with  which  they 
change  their  shape,  187. 

,  closely  connected  with  magic,  divination,  and  prophecy,  188. 

of  rivers,  except  the  Styx,  generally  male,  196. 

Demeter  of  Knidos,  a  marble  head  found  by  Mr.  Newton  in  1858, 
80—81. 

,  at  first,  as  her  name  implies,  the  same  as  Mother-earth  or 
Gaia,81. 

,  snbseqnently  the  goddess  that  gave  life  to  the  earth,  ibid, 

,  worship  of,  connected  with  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis,  82. 

',  relation  of  Zens,  much  the  same  as  that  of  Hera,  84. 

-,  face  of,  in  this  sculpture  expresses  unsilenced  yearning  after 


something,  86. 

,  suiJcen  eye  of,  represents  physical  weariness,  88. 

•,  comparison  of  the  treatment  of  this  head  with  that  of  the 


Christian  Madonna,  91 — 2. 

,  strongly  resembles  one  published  by  the  Count  de  Caylus, 


92. 
Dies  ^gyptiaca,  used  to  express  an  unlucky  day  in  Angb- Saxon  MSS. 

and  kalendars,  476. 
Dionysus,  the  worship  of,  closely  connected  with  water,  204. 
D'Israeli,  I.,  remark  by,  **  That  proverbs  existed  before  books,"  280. 
Divining  wells,  their  use  in  England,  191 — 2. 
Domina  and  dominus,  peculiar  and  special  meaning  of  these  words, 

14r-16. 

Double-pipe,  supposed  to  have  come  to  Greece  and  Bome  firom  Phrygia 

and  Lydia,  269. 
Dugdale,  Sir  W.,  list  made  by,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  MSS.  at  Worcester, 

and  published  by  Dr.  Hickes,  889. 
Dumesnil,  A.,  just  appreciation  of  Dante,  in  his '  L'Art  Italien,'  888 

and  note. 

*EXXi}ycff  and  T/muici^,  titles  now  applicable  only  to  subjects  of  the  Modem 

Kingdom  of  Qreece,  449 
Elbusis,  mysteries  of,  preserved  firom  publicity  throughout  antiquity, 

82. 

,  profound  signification  attaching  to,  83. 
Emerson,  B.  W.,  lines  quoted  from,  231. 
Emotion,  mental,  expressed  by  the  mouth,  87. 
England,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  but  one  language  spoken  in,  when 

William  the  Conqueror  came  here,  228. 
Ephesus,  entitled  (from  its  coins)  to  be  called  **  the  City  of  Rivers," 

212. 
Eutychides  of  Sicyon  makes  a  statue  of  the  "  Fortune  "  of  Antioch,  with 

the  Orontes  springing  from  her  fset  in  the  attitude  of  a  swimmer, 

214. 
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Evngoraa  of  Salamis,  the  most  important  Oreek  rolet  in  Cypms,  44. 
Exeter,  institation  at,  where  priests  uid  laTinen  were  inoorpomtod  ia  oat 

society  for  reciprocal  BSsistaiioe,  481). 
Eye,  The,  the  seat  of  expression  snd  the  inuge  of  the  booI,  86. 

FisTosuK  JoRUAN,  curiotts  treatise  bj,  referring  to  a  war  between  Kince 

Henry  (after  he  had  been  crowned)  and  his  &ther,  Henry  IL,  39&— 1- 
FaoBt,  lived  for  some  time  in  Castaldi'a  house  and  may  have  taoght  him 

the  art  of  printing,  107. 
Fiddle  or  violin,  ori^  of  their  respective  namee,  8BB. 
Florence,  remarkable  gloi^'  of,  aa  a  free  city,  at  the  dose  of  the  zilitb  and 

the  commencement  of  the  xivth  centoiy,  380. 
Flute,  the  origin  of  this  mune,  370 — 1. 
Forchhammer,  Prof.,  repudiates  the  pretenmons  of  the  modern  Qreeka 

as  ridiculous  and  impudent,  4G0. 
Fonntains  and  Lakes,  deities  of,  generally  female,  106. 
Fox.  C.  J.,  anecdote  of,  in  connection  witli  Pitt,  15G. 
Frederick  II.,  his  literature  and  that  of  his  brother  Troubadoon,  a 

courtly  pastime,  3T0. 

,  fame  of,  and  elogium  of,  by  Dante,  378. 

Frederick  III.,  Eing  of  Denmark,  a  great  patron  of  learning,  espeoiallj 

of  the  old  northern,  in  the  middle  of  the  xviith  century,  236. 

OiiA,  subaeqaently,  the  personification  of  the  snbstanoe  of  the  earth, 

81. 
Gardner,  Percy,  Greek  River  Worship.  Art.  viii.  173—219. 
Genesis,  the  genealogical  table  in.  ^ves  the  oldest  notice  of  Gypnu,  71. 
Oerman,  Talne  and  range  of  works,  now  tronshited  into,  363. 
Oiberti,  Bishop,  some  notes  of  his  life,  I'^l,  rtott. 
,  procures,  at  his  own  expense,  a  fount  of  Gred  ^pe. 

ibiii. 

•,  invites  to  Verona,  the  printers  Ste&uo  Nioolini  and 


bis  brothers,  ibid. 

—,  prints  the  "Editio  Princeps  "  of  '  St  Chrysostom 


St.  Paul's  Epistles,'  and  St.  Jolm  of  Damascus, '  De  Fide  Ortho- 

doxa,'  l-i-i. 
Qioliari,  Cont«  Bortolomeo, ''  Literary  and  liistorical  sketch  of  Veronese 

typography,  Verona,  1871,"  lOB. 
,  establishes  a  private  press  at  Verona,  in  1796, 

100. 
,  publishes  by  it  his  two  great  works,  "  Ia  Ittio- 

litologia  Veronese,"  and  the  "  Capella  Pellegrini,"  137. 
,  carries  it  on  till  1827.  tftW. 


Oreeks,  the,  of  London  knd  HuioheBter,  a  oolony  from  tho  uImuI  oI 

Scio,  4&T. 
Gnarim.  "  OrammatioAles  It«ga1iB,"  by,  reprinted  in  Italy,  21  tiffieB, 

dnring  the  xrtb  centnij,  lift. 
Ooilde  for  Poets,  inetitated  at  Nnramberg,  in  1493,  3&1. 
Otumlsng,  an  Icelandic  poet,  recites  a  poem  before  King  Ethelred,  138. 
GypseyB  in  Rnasia,  nnmber  abont  400,000,  29S. 


Harp,  The.  no  doubt  of  Eastern  Origin,  371 — S. 

,  skill  of  the  anrient  Irish  in  playing,  and  rarions  names  for, 

»7a— a. 

Hellenes  or  Modern  Greeks,  a  name  rerived  on  the  oonstitntioa,  in  183S, 

of  the  present  IQngdom,  460. 
Hellenic  IQugdom,  The,  oomposed  of  a  very  heterogeneous  mass  of  a 

lower  Prankish- Roman  population,  430. 
Hellenic  Race,  The  old,  its  origin  and  extent,  4G0— 1. 
Henry  I.  dies,  Dec.  1, 1180,  in  the  36th  year  of  his  reign,  S. 

,  two  of  the  Seals  of,  very  like  those  of  King  Stephen,  4. 

Henry  II.  hod  no  rightfhl  claim   to  the  throne  while  hii  mother  the 

Empress  Hand  was  alive,  ibid. 

,  Charter  from,  to  tlie  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Bitlesden,  800 — 7. 

,  Charters  of,  as  King  of  England,  311—881. 

,  Seal  of,  as  Duke  of  Normandy,  like  the  oontemporaiy  French 

seals,  300. 

,  seals  of,  as  King  of  England,  808 — 311. 

Henry,  Prince,  called  by  historians,  etc,  Henry  III.,  or  Heniy,  Jonior, 

833. 
',  bom  Feb.  28, 1155 :  snd  crowned  King  at  Westminster, 

July  16, 1170,  888. 
.  died  m  1183,  884. 


,  charter  of,  as  King  of  England,  38fl, 

.^ —  ,   important   notices    of,    by    Sir    Henry   Ellis,    K.H., 

387. 
HeracLea    [as  the  Son-God],  drives  away  the  marsh-birds    of  the 

Stymphalus,  200. 
I  '  --,  works  of  great  engineering  ntility  ascribed  to, 

by  the  Greeks,  and  thus  represents  the  skill  and  energy  of  the  early 

Dorians,  201. 
Hickes,  Dr.,  publishes  the  Catalogue  of  Anglo-Saxon  MSS.,  compiled 

by  Dugdalo,  in  11119,  338—9. 
,  notice  by,  of  the  fraternization    between  Wolfiitan,   Bishop  of 

Worcester,  and  various  Benediotine  Houses,  488. 


Hieropoioi,    their   duty,    at    Athens,    to     conduct    the     Sacrifices, 

440. 
Hooper,  J.  H.,  The  Rev,,  discovers  a  valuable  charter  iu  the  Library  of 

Worcester  Cathedral,  889. 
Horse,  The,  a  natural  type  of  rivers  and  springs,  200. 
Horses,    sacrificed   by   the  Magi  to   the  rivers    crossed  by  Xerxes, 

207. 
Hortis,  Signr.  de,  careful  description  by,  of  the  Iconography  of  the 

Petrarch  Collection,  405. 

————-,  edition  by,  of  "  The  inedited  writings  of  Petrarch," 
411—2. 

Hot  springs  or  Thenu®,  generally  represented  in  Art  by  a  triad  of 
nymphs,  216. 

Houses,  noble,  many  in  Homer  and  afterwards,  supposed  to  be  de- 
.  soended  from  river-gods,  105. 

Hugo,  v.,  judgment  by,  of  Dante,  884. 

Human  sacrifices,  in  early  times  often  made  to  rivers  and  springs, 
104. 

Humboldt,  W.  von.,  great  interest  of,  in  the  study  of  the  Icelandic  Lan- 
guage, 224. 

Hydriots,  The,  of  Albanian  origin,  anl  speakers  of  Albanian  only, 
455. 

lalysos  decree,  the  stone  on  which  engraved,  of  "  foetid  "  limestone, 
445. 

—  Priests  of,  said  to  have  traced  their  descent  from  Phoenician 
settlers,  446. 

Iceland,  wazriors  from,  served  in  the  Varangian  guard  at  Constanti- 
nople, 280. 

Icelandic  Language,  value  of,  for  the  study  of  English,  222. 

,  connected,  though  at  a  wide  interval,  with  the 

earliest  Greek  dialects  225. 

,  essentially  the  same  still,  as  of  old,  226. 

',  apparent  difficulty  among  scholars  of  finding  the 


true  name  for,  227. 

,  many  books,  as  the   *'  Odyssey,"  translated  into, 


ibid. 

Icelandic  Literature,  as  a  rule,  much  more  life-like  than  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  286. 

-,  preserved,  probably,  by  the  fiacts  of  the  late  intro- 
duction of  Latin  and  of  the  distance  of  Iceland  from  Europe,  230. 

Idalion,  name  of,  preserved  in  the  Modem  Pali,  30. 

.  originally  an  independent  kingdom,  ibitl ;  but,  afterwards,  an- 
nexed to  Phoenician  Kitium,  ibid. 
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Cluiiuuted  letters,  dpfaabat  of,  deaoribed,  ponibly.iii  m  sariss  <tf  8«i 

Bantenaes,  SOT — 8. 
iDBcriptioii,  bilingskl,  Oteek  and  Cyptiote,  found  b^  Mx.    T<fing, 

Dali,  SI  and  noU. 
lamail,  the  fint  SafsTi  Shah  in  Peraia.  takes  Baghdad  in   a.o.  Ifr 

an. 

in  lineage,  natonlly  of  the  Shiah  sect  of  the  Hnsliiaa,  Md. 

Italy,  practise  in,  of  printing  rare  tracts  on  the  ooeaaion  of  «  weddii 

"  Ittiolitnlogia  Veronese,"  oonunenced  in  a.d.  1T96,  oompleted  in  a 
lfl09,  laR. 

Jamrm  Richard,  Mr.,    one  of  those  onbusted  with  the  arrangement 

Ibo  Cottonisn  Libraiy,  165. 
Jcngiz  Kltnn  invades  TransDxiana  with  foreea  inciediblj  nnmenn 

410. 

Jews,  The,  the  names  of  the  Stringed  Instraments  nsad  by,  Sfifl- 

303. 
Jewish  Months,  Thebot    and  Sabatb,  occnr  in  xith  oontoi;  MSS 


KameiroB  and  lolysos,  inscriptions  from,  date  of,  between  b.o.  104  an 

Alexander  the  Great,  LIS. 
Kemble,  J.  M..  unsble  to  find  any  of  the  111  Anglo-Saxon  MSS.,  aai 

by  Dugdate  and  Hickes  to  be  at  WorMstar,  389. 

,  remarks  by,  on  the  usnal  terms  of  a  free  gift  in  Sftxo 

times,  813 — 3. 
Kittim,  in  later  times,  seems  to  represent  Greece,  71. 
Kittians  compelled  by  Hiram  to  pay  tribute,  abont  e.c.  lOOO,  IS. 

LAODtcBi,  in  Phrygia,  coins  of,  indicate  its  sitnatiim  between  th«  rivat 

Lycus  and  Csprus,  'iVi. 
Lang.  R.  H,,  inscriptions  procured  by,  60 — 61,  noU. 
—  narrative  of  excavations  in  a  temple  at  Dali  (Idalinm),  i 

Cypi-us,  Art.  ii.  30—61. 
Langua);e  tiic  most  valuable  gill  of  God  to  raan,  162. 
,  the  so-called  Modern  Greek  or  Romaic,  showa  the  atrongei 

philulogicftl  evidence  of  its  foreign  origin,  153. 
Latin,  Uio  official  language  of  Constantinople  down  to  Justinian,  i&o. 
Legend,  the  sacred,  gradually  supplanted  by  allegory  and  romanci 

176. 
T.evant,  in  the,  confessions  of  faith  rule  in  the  place  of  nationalitiei 
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Levant,  many  Boman  Catholics  in,  who  speak  bnt  cannot  read  Bomaic, 

459. 
Leoni,  Carlo,  considers  Charles  the  Great,  Gregoiy  VII.,  and  Dante,  as 

the  three  *'  Cardini "  or  pivots  of  the  Middle  Ages,  895. 
— — ,  good  work  done  by,  in  the  restoration  of  Petrarch's  Tomb  at 

Arqua,  410. 
Long,  Rev.  J.,  on  Russian  Proverbs,  as  illustrating  Russian  manners  and 

customs,  Art.  xii.  280 — 300. 

,  brings  from  Russia  a  collection  of  more  than  25,000 

proverbs,  286. 

-,  the  first  to  publish  at  Calcutta,  in  1868,  a  translation  of 


select  Russian  proverbs,  281. 
Lord,  Dr.,  patera  of,  originally  an   heir-loom  in  the  liBinily   of  the 

Meers  of  Badakhshan,  94. 
,  first   description    of,    B.    As.    Joum.  vol.  vii. 

1049,  95—7. 

— ',  probably  a  feeble  copy  of  an  earlier  and  finer 


work,  97. 

,  has  much  resemblance  in  art  to  late  Byzantine 


work,  98. 

,  traces  of  three  inscriptions  on  under  part  of,  99. 

,  figures  on,  hammered  and  soldered  into  undercut 


groovings,  ibid. 

',  subject  of,  not  necessarily  connected  with    the 


legend  of  the  Indian  Bacchus,  100. 


"  Madrigals,  the  Gaboen  of,"  work  so  called,  printed  at  Verona  in 

1578, 125. 
Mafiei  Scipione,  great  influence  of,  in  reviving  Veronese  typography, 

126. 
Magnavilla,    Geofirey  de,  created  Earl    of  Essex  by  the  Empress 

Matilda,  21. 
Malmesbury,  William  of,  evidence  from,  of  the  intercourse  and  connection 

between  religious  houses,  489. 
Manuscripts  of  the  xiiith  century  reflect  the  beauty  of  the  architecture 

of  the  same  date,  139. 
Marsyas,  inventions  of,  as  noticed  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  270. 
,  the  Phrygian  river,  closely  connected  with  musical  ideas, 

192. 
,  represented  on  a  bronze  in  the  usual  attitude  of  river  gods, 


192—3. 

,  origin  of  the  myth  about,  193. 


UuBTU,  the  legendary  etoty  of  his  ptuuBhrnent  aften  rej 

ancient  artisfa,  261. 
— ,  &ble  of,  no  doubt  referred  to  the  differing  qna 

Idnda  of  mosia,  2B6. 
,  lepreBentaUon  of  the  aooepled  legend  of,  right 

ooarta  of  jnstioe,  ibid. 
MaBtroi,  the,  a  hoard  of  maj^stzatea  fi>r  the  isolation  g 

ligioiu  matterB,  43B. 
,  decree  of,  for  the  oonsecratioii  of  the  HitroH  ai 

the  Ooddeaa  AUktrona,  443. 
Matilda  (Empreaa)  called  "  B«gina  "  in  two  ohaitera,  13. 

,  elected  Domina  of  England,  Mardi  2, 

,  held  her  podtion  aa  qoeen  in  Londnn,  1 

ibid. 

,  never  actually  crowned,  14, 

,  no  doubt  that  her  name  onght  to  be  i 

the  regnant  soTereigns  of  England,  14. 
,  created  no  leas  than  three  Chancellor 


brief  reign,  303. 
Manfer,  P.,  Uie  first  foreign  printer's  name  met  with  in  Ti 

graphy  (in  1480),  IIS. 
Melik-itan,  Fhcenidan  dynasty  of,.in  Cypms,  44. 
Millenium,  general  impression  of  its  immediate  advent 

centnry.  409. 
Milmnn,  Dean,  remarks  on  many  carious  Medieval  leg 

prcviimsly  to  Dante,  3Hft— 3flO. 
Milo  of  Gloucester,  charter  granted  to,  by  King  Stephen,  6 

,    created  Earl  of  Hereford  in  *.d.  1141, 

MinnesiDgers,  effect  of,  on  the  German  populace  of  all  clai 
Minotaur  of  Crete,  aocritice  of  young  men  and  maidens  to, 
Mir,  the,  or  ViUa^^e  Commune,  the  great  Conservative  pow 

290. 
Moguls  (of  India)  originally  the  bodyguard  of  Jengiz  Kha 
,  an  erroneous  local  designation  for  the  Turks  of 

Timllr,  420. 
Modern  Greek,  the  commercial  patois  of  the  Eastern  Mi 

44a. 
Moon,  Q.  Wawliington,  "  Common  Errors  in  Speaking  an 

Art.  ™.  15:>— 1J3. 
Mother,  the  character  of,  pervades  the  whole  mylhulogy 

"  Mulmmmed  I.  (a.d.  141.11  secures  the  sole  Ottoman  soverei; 
MuraJ  II.  oiinsulidtttea  the  Ottoman  provinces  of  Asia  Mir 
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Mosenin,  British,  Classed  Catalogue  of  MSS.  in,  comprehends  more 
than  150,000  separate  articles,  136. 

' ,  extends  to   more  than   one 

hundred  folio  volumes,  185 ;  and  is,  therefore,  a  most  acceptable 
boon  to  the  reading  public,  150. 

-,  contains  a  complete  roll  of  the  Latin  Chroniclers  of 


British  History,  140. 

•,  MSS.  preserved   in,   show  how  foreign  wars  were 


organised  and  carried  on  by  the  early  English  monarchs,  142. 

,  sketch  of  its  chief  contents,  137 — 150. 

,  method  whereby  compiled,  ibid, 

-,  MSS.  Department  of,  exceedingly  rich  in  illuminated 


MSS.,  146. 
Musical  instruments,  the  character  of,  shows  the  amount  of  civilization 

attained  by  a  nation,  355. 
— — — ,  and,  by  their  names,  the  history  of  the  orchestra 

and,  in  some  degree,  of  music  itself^  856. 

>,  a  certain  class  of,  represents  the  oldest  as  well  as 


the  latest  specimens,  iMd. 

',  many  names  of,  given  by  the  translators  of  the 


Bible,  now  obsolete,  but  many  also  modem,  857. 

-,  the  greater  number  of  these  derived  from  the 


Greeks,  360—1. 

-,  the  method  of  holding,  while  playing,  the  cause 


of  many  of  their  names,  362. 

,  names  of,  as  given  by  the  Greeks,  to  be  con- 


sidered as  poetical  images,  363. 

,  many  of  the  old  names  of,  in  English,  decidedly 


of  Oriental  origin,  367. 

—  notes,  works  with,  furst  printed  by  the  brothers  Dalle  Donne, 


125. 

Muslim  States,  the  three  Western,  the  Ottoman,  Persian,  and  Egyptian 
Mamluks,  constantly  in  rivalry,  481. 

Mysteries  of  the  Greek  Gods,  those  who  celebrate,  required  to  be  bare- 
footed during  the  celebration,  445, 

Mythology,  writers  on,  have  devoted  but  little  to  the  subject  of  **  Greek 
River  Worship,"  178. 

Naturalism,  some  traces  of,  in  Homer,  but  polytheism  general  in 
Greece,  179. 

Nature-Religions  pass  through  the  Three  Stages  of-  NaturaHsmi  Poly- 
theism, and  Scepticism,  176. 

Newton,  C.  T.,  On  two  Greek  Inscriptions  from  Kameiros  and  lalysos, 
in  Rhodes,  respectively.  Art,  xix,  485. 

VOL.   XI.  2  U 
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New  IGiuiter  tt  WinohMter,  bnUt  bj  Aelfrod.  at   the   reqnest   of 

Confssaor,  Qrimbald,  494. 
Nioopolis,  the  coins  of;  represeat  the  rivei  Istar  bb  a  yonthfiU  ban 

figUM,  213. 
Nile  and  Tiber,  never  regarded  in  andeot  times,  aa  are  the  fifame  i 

the  Hoaelle  bf  the  present  Oeimans,  SIR. 
Nogarolo,  L.,  opinion  of,  against  Henij  Vlllth's  divoioe   front  Qtu 

Catherine,  123. 
Nonnandj,  Dnchy  of,  Stephen's  power  over,  ceases  in  a.i>.  1144,  3f*. 
Nuremberg,  in  the   xvth  and  xvth  centuries,  foremost  in  Oenna 

fbr  artistic  and  poetic  aotivi^,  246. 
,  for  a  cental?,  the  principal  school  of  the  "  nuster  singen 

of  Germany.  249. 
Nyemetz,    or  the  dumb  people,   the  name  given    by   the    Slavs 

ForeigneiB,  294. 
Nymphs,  local,  in  almost  every  city  of  Oreeee,  connected  with  legends 

its  fonndation,  etc.,  197. 
Nymphs  of  Fotmtaina,   as  of  Libethrias,  CastaUa,  Helicon,  eto.,  tl 

patronesses  of  Lyric  poetiy,  197. 


Oboe,  instrament  eo  named,  apparently  coaoectad  with  the  Englii 

"  ■Waits."  369—870. 
Oceanns,  or  Ocean   (in  Homer),  a  broad  riverflowing  ronnd  the  whol 

earth,  and  the  sonrce  of  all  moistnre,  160. 
Offa,  Charter  of,  to  his  Minister  £lhelmmid,  published  by  the  "  BritiB 

Archnol.  Assoc"  in  18T0,  .146—0. 
Old  Northern  liangnage,  probably  the  best  name  for  present  and  pai 

Icelaadio,  228. 
■  ,  evidence  that  it  was  still  understood  in  Rnglfim 

in  the  xiiith  centni?,  239. 

— ,  directly  oonueoted  with  the  Aryan 


India,  236 — 0. 
Olympns,  An,  gradually  formed  nnder  the  control  of  the  Sovercig 

Heaven,  174. 
Ophioleide,  the  origin  of  this  name  as  a  musical  insb^unent,  369. 
Orchestra,  the  origin  of  the  name  of,  304. 
Oriental  Church,  the,  all  who  profess,  popnUi-ly  called  in  the  Levaa 

Greeks,  though  often  not  able  to  speak  Romaic.  468. 
Osgar  (from  Abingdon),  the  first  Abbot  of  New  Minster,  603. 
Osmau,  the  father  of  the  Ottoman-Turk  power.  422. 
aidH  the  Sultan  of  Iconium  with  Ilia  troops,  and  receives  a  grai 

of  land  on  the  Sangnrius,  422. 
"  Other,"  constantly  erroneous  use  of  Que  word,  1S7 — S. 
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Oxford,  especially  associated  with    the    developments   of  Icelandic 

learning,  220. 
,  Universiiy  of,  votes  ^100  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 

Library  of  Reylgavik,  221. 

Pat.ici    in  Sicily,  prophetic  springs    at,    their  ancient  and  present 
state,  189. 

Paradision,  or  Grove,  name  still  preserved  in  Cyprus,  32. 

Paris,  the  University  of,  in    the  xiiith  century,  the  centre  of  Christian 
teaching,  377. 

,  Dante  and  Pope  Innocent  III.  study  there, 

ibid, 

Paulo,  Basilica  de  San,  at  Rome,  destroyed   by   fire,  July,  1828., 
263. 

Pegasus,  the  winged  horse,  connected  in  many  ways  with  springs,  206. 

Pelasgic  Race  died  out  sooner  than  the  Hellenes,  as  admitting  no  ex- 
traneous elements,  450. 

Pbrala,  a  part  of  Asia  Minor,  opposite  to  Ehodes  and  belonging  to  it, 
during  its  period  of  Independence,  440 — 1. 

Persephone,  as  the  daughter  of  Demeter,  the  personification  of  the  fruit 
of  the  fields,  82. 

Persia,  the  present  Shah  of,  a  Turk,  of  a  junior  branch  of  the  Q^jar 
family,  430. 

,  uses  the  Turkish  language  as  that  of  his 

house  and  home,  430. 

Petrarch's  works,  collection  of,  made  by  Marsand,  burnt  by  the  Com- 
mumsts  at  Paris,  in  May,  1871,  398. 

■,  points  of  difiference  between  the  collections  of  Mar- 
sand  and  Rossetti,  ibid, 

^  first  edition  of  the  "  Rime  "  by,  printed  at  Padua  in 


A,D.  1472,  399. 

,  first  complete  edition  of,  printed  at  Basle,  in  a.d.  1596, 


399. 
Petrarch,  publication  of  his  Latin  works,  commenced  with  a.d.  1473» 

401. 
,  "Editio   Princeps"  of  the  Letters  of,  printed   at   Rome 

in  A.D.  1492,  401. 
,  most  authentic  portrait  of,  405. 


— ^,  house  inhabited  by,    as  a  canon    of  the   Cathedral    of 

Padua,  405. 

,  portrait   of,    now   preserved  in   the   *'Sala  dei  Vescovi," 


at  Padua,  407. 
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Petrarch,  Letter  by,   to  Boccaccio,  excuaing  his  mode  of  life  with 

Princes,  408—9. 
,    The   "  AMca "  of,   carefully  edited   by  the  Abate  Corra- 

dini,  411. 

Phoenicia,  the  history  of  its  rise  unknown,  75. 

Phoenicians,  eminent  as  workers  of  metal,  75. 

Pistols,  the  name  of  certain  base-strings  from  Pistoia,  866. 

Pluto,  God  of  the  fertility  latent  in  the  Earth,  as  weU  as  God    of 
Death,  82. 

Poole,  H.  S.,  observations  by,  on  Mr.  Lang^s  excayations  in  Cyprus, 
54—70. 

Poems,  half  epic,  half  lyric,  of  the  "  Nibelungen,"  "  Kudrun,"  Wolfram 
Yon  Eschenbach,  etc.  etc.,  245. 

Poseidon,    the    origin    of    the    name    and     eultus    of,    very    ob- 
scure, 181. 

■,  occasionally  associated  with  foimtains  of  fresh  water,  183. 

,  in  Homer,  the  God  of  the  Sea  and  of  the  sea  only,  182. 

,  as  God  of  the   sea,  the  patron   of  horses  and  of  horse- 
racing,  188. 

Priest,  formula  for  the  use    of,  when  washing  his  hands  and  eyes, 

483. 
Printing,  decay  of,  in  Italy,  during  the  xviith  century,  125. 

Proverbs,  Greek,  many  introduced  into  Russia  owing  to  the  influence 
of  the  Greek  Church,  282. 

Proverbs,  Russian,  little  known  in  Europe,  but  fully  investigated  by 
their  own  writers,  281. 

— ,  due  chiefly  to  the  rule  of  the  Tatars,  ibid. 

■ — ,  show  that  the  people  are  attached  to  the  home  and 

family,  288. 

— — ,  about  600  relate  to  drinking  and  drunkenness, 

and  as  many  to  women  and  marriage,  286 — 7. 
,  may,  like  coins,  throw  a  lig^t  on  the  origin  and 

migration  of  the  Aryan  Races, -291. 
Pudsey,  H.  de.  Bishop  of  Durham,  a  natural  son  of  Henry  de  Blins, 

Bishop  of  Winchester,  28. 
Puttenham,  remark  by,  on  the  names  of  musical  instruments,  858. 

Rameses  III.  overthrows  a  great  army  of  confederates,  74. 
Rask,  R.,  opinion  of,  in  1865,  of  the  great  value  of  the  Icelandic  lan- 
guage, 204. 

Raskolniks.  or  Dissenters,  number,  in  Russia,  about  fifteen  millions  of 

souls,  297.. 
«*  Rather,"  like  other  adverbs,  constantly  misplaced,  161. 
Ravagnan,  P.,  prints,  in  1660,  a  work,  "Delle  Antiqita  de  Verona," 

124. 
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Reading,  Abbey  of,  charter  granted  to,  by  King  Stephen,  11. 
Redhouse,  J.  W.,  on  the  significations  of  the  terms ''  The  Turks/'  Art^ 

xviii.,  416— 484. 
Beinhart  Fuchs,  or  **  Eeynard  the  Fox,"  of  the  xiith  century,  spirit 

and  object  of,  248. 
,  originally  written  in  Latin,  and,  therefore,  at  first,  not 

generally  understood,  244. 
Religious  Houses,  English  and  Foreign,  mutual  co-operation  between, 

487. 

,  value  of  the  intimate  relations  between,  492. 

Reseph,  a  Phoenician  Deity,  various  names  of,  38,  note, 

Rhodes,  tombs  in,  have  yielded  vases  like  those  found  by  Scliliemann, 

at  Mykenae,  435. 
,  the  female  head  on  coins  of,  possibly,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Churd- 

ner,  that  of  Alectrona,  447. 
River  Worship,  naturally  common  in  well- watered  countries,  175. 
,  many  instances  of,  in  the  East,  in  Ancient  Germany, 

etc.,  176. 

,  the  Greek  love  for,  shown  by  abundant  passages  from 


Homer,  Hesiod,  etc.,  176 — 9. 

,  traceable  back  to  the  most  primitive  people  of  Hellas, 


191. 

,  proofis  of,  firom  the  best  specimens  of  Greek  art,  198 — 


216. 

,  Greek,  list  of  subjects  on  the  two  plates  illustrative  of, 


219. 

Rivers,  the  distinctively  local  character  of,  always  permanent,  184. 

,  three  kinds  of  sacrifices  to,  mentioned  in  Homer,  194 ;  and  in 

different  parts  of  Greece,  195. 

Romaic  dialect,  Italian  or  French  words,  necessarily,  introduced  into, 
to  express  abstract  ideas,  454. 

,  limited  vocabulary  of,  sujQlcient  for  the  ordinary  trans- 
actions of  every-day  life,  ibid- 

>,  not  spoken  by  many,  who,  nevertheless,  call  themselves 


Greeks,  ibid. 

-,  the  many  local  forms  of,  sho-vv  the  origin  of  the  people 


speaking  it,  455. 
'*  Roman,"  in  the  Byzantine  Empire,  practically  the  same  as  '*  British 

subjects  "  in  India,"  458. 
Romans,  or  "  'Po/xoidi,"  the  proper,  as  the  usual  name,  of  those  who  spoke 

the  vernacular  dialects  of  Constantinople,  458. 
Rossetti,  Dominico,  of  Trieste,  remarkable  collection  of  the  works  of 

Petrarch,  made  by,  898,  etc. 
,  library  of,  contains  six  MSS.  on  vellum,  and  four 

on  paper,  404. 
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Roumania  and  Ramelia«  origin  of  these  respective  names,  424, 
Boomanians,  prond  of  their  title  *'  Roman,"  though  rejected  by  their 

co-religionists  of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  401. 
Rules,  Saxon  code  of,  for  the  guidance  of  the  faithful,  466—8. 
"  Rum "  and  "  Rumi/'  the  name  given  by  the  Eastern  populations 

even  now,  to  the  Turkish  people  and  language,  423. 
Russia,  literature  of,  at  first  on  subjects  relating  to  folklore  and  peasant 

life,  285. 
,  peasants  of,  like  those  of  India,  little  affected  by  the  waves  of 

politics,  285. 
,  people  of,  unfairly  described  by  Poles  and  Gezmans  as  mere  bar- 


barians, ibUl. 

— ,  proverbs  of,  directly  point  to  an  Asiatic  origin,  283. 


Sachs,  Hanb,  no  less  than  170  entries  of  books  or  papers  by^  in  the 

Ubrary  of  the  British  Museum,  242. 
,  bom,  according  to  his  own  biography,  November  5, 1404, 

•258. 

-,  at  15  years  of  age,  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker,  and,  at  the 


same  time,  a  considerable  traveller,  253. 

,  view  of  society  by,  as  noticed  in  his  travels  through  Grer- 


many,  254. 

supports,  by  his  verses,  LuUier  and  Ulrich  v.  Hutten,  ibid, 

refers,  in  his  writings,  to  no  less  than  45  writers  of  note  in 


antiquity,  as  well  as  in  his  own  times,  255. 

,  deep  subjective  feeling  running  through  all  his  works,  257. 

-,  thinks  of  Lutlier  as  a  nightingale  greeting  the  new  mom 


(of  the  Reformation),  t^. 

-,  affirms,  in  his  account  of  the  Germans,  the  same  quali- 


ties long  before  noticed  by  Tacitus,  ihitl. 

warns  the  Germans  against  sects  and  sectarians ;    and 


states  that  humanity,  in  spite  of  priests  and  monks,  had  not  much 

altered,  258. 

,  reduces  all  evils  to  the  verbosity  of  lawyers,  lawgivers, 


monks,  priests,  etc.,  250. 

,  more  genial  and  original  than  Chaucer,  and  more  talented 


tlian  Marot,  200. 

•,  the  spirit  of  this  **  Shoemaker"  who  died  in  1570,  repre- 


sents now  the  national  feeling  of  all  Germany,  202. 

Ssemundur,  founded  the  first  learned  school  in  Iceland  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  viith  century,  237. 

,  probably  the  author  of  the  famous  Icelandic  poem  entitled 

the  S6lar-;j6d,  238. 

Safari  Dynasty  in  Persia,  history  of  its  rise,  429. 
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Stephen,  King,  nineteen  various  specimens  of  the  seals  of  5—29. 

,  details  of  first  seal  of,  4 — 5. 

,    taken    prisoner    at   the   battle   of   Winche9ter,    i 

1141,  12. 

,  incarcerated  at  Bristol,  a.d.  1141—8, 18. 

,  second  class  of  the  seals  of,  commencing  from  his  resto 

tion  to  power,  1(5. 
,  dies  October  25,  1154,  27. 


St.  Peter  the  Apostle,  remarkable  portrait  of,  in  Anglo-Saxon  MS. 

the  British  Museum,  492 — 3. 
St  Swithiu's,  Winchester,  fraternizations  between  the  monks  of,  a 

those  of  other  religious  houses,  490. 
Styx,  the  River,  in  Arcadia,  its  natural  character  led  to  the  legeo 

about  it,  190. 
Subulo,  (or  tibicen),  frequently  represented  on  the  Etruscan   Tom] 

269. 
Sulieman  I.,  great  conquests  of,  a.d.  1520—1566, 482. 
Supernatural  beings,  the  conception  of^  becomes  gradually  more  and  mc 

anthropomorphic,  173. 
Sveinson,  Bishop,  discovers,  in  1648,  the  codex  of  the  elder  Edda,  286. 

Tacitus,  statement  by,  that  the  Teutons  went  into  battle  singing  son^ 

243. 
Tambour,  the  origin  of  this  name,  368. 
^Tatars,  under  a  son  of  Jengiz,  advance  as  far  as  Poland,  420. 
,  as  refugees  from  the  Crimea,  settled  in  the  Dobmja,  and,  thei 

fore,  spealdng  as  their  own  language  Tatar- Turkish,  420. 
Terra-cotta  figures  from  Dali,  in  Cyprus,  description  of,  45—46. 
Teutons,  poetry  of,  progressive  with  tlie  progress  of  the  nation,  248. 
,  the  only  people  through  whom  a  vein  of  humourous  universi 

ism  prevailed,  256. 
Thales  makes  water  the  substance  of  the  universe,  188. 
Thcssalia  and  Macedonia  encouraged  by  modem  Qreeoe,  only  for  t 

aggrandizement  of  the  present  Greek  kingdom,  461. 
Thurium,  the  origin  of  its  name,  and  of  the  bull-type  on  its  OQins,  20J 
Tibia  or  Tibin,  true  and  real  meaning  of,  267 — 272. 

I  ■        ,  always  considered  as  of  barbarian  origin,  271. 
Tombs  in  Cyprus,  general  character  of,  63. 
Trinity,  the  Holy,  drawing  of,  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  MS.   of  Briti 

Musdum,  511. 
Triton  in  tlie  Vatican,  sculptural  treatment  of  the,  85 — 88. 
Tritons  live  in  the  sea,  and  are  personifications  of  it,  85. 
Tiirlein,  Henry  von  dem,  rehgious  poems  by,  246. 
**  Turk,"  a  name  often  applied  to  the  Ottoman  peasantry  as  one 

contumely,  416. 
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"  Turk,"  used  erroneously  by  Europeans,  subsequently  to  the  Crusades, 
as  synonymous  with  Muslim  or  Muhammadan,  418. 

,  the  word,  does  not  mean  *'  a  man  of  the  fiaith  of  Islam,*'  484. 

and  Turkish   words,    admit,    politically,   several  distinct  but 

correct  applications,  4«'i:). 

family,  three  principal  branches  of,  the  Turk,  Tatar,  and  Turk- 


man, all  of  whom  call  their  language  Turkish,  417. 

Turks,  Tlie,  about  a.d.  800,  commence  their  grand  career  of  conquest, 
418. 

— ,  the  Ottoman,  did  not  exist  as  a  separate  nation,  when  they  in 

Asia  commenced  their  conquests,  ibid. 

Turkman  dynasties,  of  the  '*  White  "  and  "  Black"  sheep,  428. 

Turk-dili  (tongue  of  the  Turks),  1000  years  ago,  that  of  vast  popu- 
lations from  the  Oxus  to  the  Polar  Sea,  417. 

Turkish  Empire,  the,  occupied  by  five  races,  Turks,  Arabs,  Slavs, 
Albanians,  and  Jews,  460. 

Uhtbed,  Regulus  of  the  Huuiccas,  text  of  the  charter  of,  340 — 1. 

,  general  description  of  the  five  extant  charters  referring  to,  848 

—348. 

,  value  of  the  4th  charter  of,  as  a  new  Anglo-Saxon  text,  340. 

,  principal  points  in  the  paleography  of,  341) — 354. 


Vallarsi,  scheme  by,  for  the  publication  of  a  complete  **  Corpus  Con- 

ciliorum,"  127. 
Valturius,  De  Re  Militari,  1472,  the  earliest  book  printed  at  Verona, 

108. 
,  date  of  tlie  beautiful  woodcuts  in,  a  proof  that  Albert  Durer 

was  not  the  inventor  of  this  art,  ibid, 

',  highly  appreciated  in  Italy,  there  being,  at  the  same  time,  an 


Italian  and  Latin  version,  114. 
Vases  from  Cyprus,   not   unlike    some   found   by   Dr.    Schliemann, 

at  Troy,  64. 

of  glass,  earlier  than  the  Roman  age,  66. 

Verona,  account   of  books  printed  at,   from    a.d.    1472 — 1499,    107 

—117. 
,  press  of,  very  active  in  a.d.  1529,  owing  to  the  zeal  of  Giov. 

Matteo  Giberti,  121. 
-,  yet,  in  the  xviiith  century,  hardly  able  to  maintain  a  gmld  of 


printers,  125. 
Vigfusson,  G.,  completion  by,  of  the  Icelandic  dictionary,  commenced  by 

the  late  R.  Cleasby,  220. 
Vine-leaf  of,  as  well  as  fruit,  often  represented  in  classical  art,  99. 
Virdomar,  the  German  chief,  boasts  of  his  descent  from  the  Rhine,  195. 
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Voltaire,  opinion  of,  of  the  value  of  the  literature  to  be  derived  Arom  the 
north  of  Europe,  241. 

Wales,  the  Bards  of,  poetic  influence  of^  upon  the  Germans,  244. 
Wearmouth    and    Yarrow,    Benedictine   monasteries  of,    intimately 

connected,  491. 
Week,  names  of  the  days  in  our,  variously  derived,  232 — 3. 
Wen,  charm  for  the  driving  away  of,  485. 
Wilkinson,  Sir  Grardner,  *'The  Listening  Slave  and  the  Flaying  of 

Marsyas,"  Art.  xL  203 — 279. 
,  drawing  by,  of  bas-relief  of  Marsyas,  on 

Sarkophagus,  in  the  Basilica  di  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mure,  263. 
Wine,  tlie  poetical  symbol  of  nature  overpowering  the  mind,  100. 
Wobum,  Dionysiac  sculpture  at,  101. 
Woden,  prayers  to,  discovery  of  a  collection  of,  at  St.  Alban's,  in  the 

ixth  century,  230. 

,  name  of,  preserved  in  our  "  Wednesday,"  etc.,  232. 

Writing,  Cryptographic  or  Cypher,  key  to,  given  in  a  Saxon  MS.  in  the 

British  Museum,  503. 

YouNo,  Sir  C.  G.,  paper  by,  in  the  Supplement  to  the  English  Cyclo- 
paedia, entitled  "  Heraldic  Literature,"  with  a  complete  list  of  "  Visi- 
tations, 133. 

Zavabise  describes  in  his  '*  Carmi,"  forty  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 

Verona,  116. 
Zerffi,  G.  G.,  "  Hans  Sachs  as  poet  and  reformer."  Art.  x.  242—262. 
Zeus  the  father  of  Persephone,  and,  tlius,  the  fertilizer  of  the  eartli,  84. 
Zummarah,  or  double  pipe,  made  of  reed,  209. 
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